hVERY  DAY  millions  of  newspapef 
readers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Hawaii  are  sure  to  get 
a  dash  of  humor  on  Page  One 

Tour  years  ago  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  started  a  pint-size 
feature  called  "Today's  Chuckle," 
a  few  lines  that  couldn't  be  read 
while  frowning. 

It  was  contagious.  Listed  on  this 
page  are  the  newspapers  that  have 
"caught"  it. 
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Nows  A<*tion  IMioto 


BUILT  LIKE  A  BATTLESHIP...RUNS  SMOOTH  AS  A  WATCH 


Like  Battleships, 
SCOTT  PRESSES  are 
built  to  withstand  the 
most  rugged  runs. 

Symmetry  of  design — 
Precision  machining — Dynamically  bal¬ 
anced  rotating  parts — provide  consis¬ 
tently  smooth,  trouble-free,  economical 
operation. 

Thoroughly  modern,  SCOTT  “EXTRA 


HI  SPEED”  PRESSES,  of  Alloy  Steel 
construction,  are  the  ultimate  in  engi¬ 
neering — substantial  as  Battleships,  yet 
run  with  the  precision  of  the  World^s 
Finest  Watch. 

Modernizing  . . .  Expanding  . . .  Planning 

a  New  Plant . . .  Consult 

SCOTT  on  the  fastest, 

most  versatile  news- 

paper  press  equipment 

ever  developed. 


Buy  with  confidence . . .  Buy  SCOTT 
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Retail  Advertising  Reflects 
High  Retail  Sales 


Twin  City  Newspapers 

Retail  Food  Lineage 

First  to  Months  t0o2 


,441,1^0  lines 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
Pioneer  Press 


Minneapolis 

Star-Tribune 


1951  Per  Capita  Retail  Sales 

TWIN  CITY  METROPOLITAN  AREA  . $1,325 

NATIONAL  AVERAGE  OF 

ALL  METROPOLITAN  AREAS . $1,023 


Media  Records 

1952- S3  Consumer  Markets 


RIDDER-IOHNS.  INC.  Represenfaiiyes  NEW  YORK  -  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  •  ST.  PAUL  -  MINNEAPOLIS 


Again  The  Spotlight  Falls  On 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


The  LAMBERT  TROPHY 

Symbol  of  Supremacy 
.  .  .  for  Eastern  Football 

AWARDED 
This  Year  To 
SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 


A  great  university  in  a  great  market.  This 
coveted  award  coming  to  Syracuse  adds  an¬ 
other  to  the  long  list  of  firs/s  for  Central  New 
York. 


ANOTHER 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers  .  .  .  another 
team  recognized  as  one  of  the  best.  "Test 
after  Test”  proves  its  superiority  in  the  East 
and  it’s  ranked  first  by  "Sales  Management’s 
Survey  of  Test  Markets.”  A  high  stable  econ¬ 
omy  maintained  by  diversified  industry  and 
rich  agriculture,  that’s  Syracuse  .  .  .  the  im¬ 
portant  market  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
The  BEST  way  to  reach  all  the  people  in  this 
imp<irtant  area 

AT  ONE  LOW  COST  is 
The  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 


Texas  City  Disaster 
Story  Is  Explained 

To  THE  Editor:  I  was-surprised 


quests,  even  if  Army  PIOs  send 
a  franked  envelope. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to 
thank  those  hundreds  of  editon 


at  the  letters  evoked  by  my  ac-  across  the  country  who  have  been 
count  of  covering  the  Texas  City  sending  to  the  Center,  unsolicited 
disaster,  which  you  printed  in  re-  copies  of  their  newspapers.  Ap- 
sponse  to  your  call  for  stories  on  parently  many  have  simply  put  us 
reporters’  greatest  thrills  (E&P,  their  mailing  lists,  which  is 
Aug.  30,  Sept.  13,  and  Oct.  25).  more  than  we  could  hope  for,  but 


So  I  reread  my  original  letter  to  something  we  fully  appreciate. 


find  out  what  brought  about  the 
mail  controversy  as  to  “firsts”  in 
coverage  of  that  famous  story. 


Walter  A.  Penning. 
Major,  Infantry 


I  reread  (the  italics  are  mine)  Home  Town  News  Center, 


“.  .  .  the  first  aerial  and  eye-wit-  ^ 
ness  report  was  on  the  streets  by 
12:30  p.m.  .  .  .”  .  . 

Then  I  saw  that  it  was  equally  I'®  ®  ttei 
easy  to  read  the  sentence  (my  To  the  Editor:  We  noted  with 


italics). 


the  first  aerial  and  interest  your  story  on  page  24  of 


eye-witness  report  .  .  .”  thus  giv¬ 
ing  the  sentence  a  rather  impor¬ 
tantly  different  meaning. 


the  issue  of  Nov.  29  that  the  64- 
page  Macy  supplement  in  tht 
New  York  Times  to  run  on  Dec.  7 


I  did  not  intend  to  assert  that  is  headed  “largest  ever  run.”  The 
my  thrill  came  from  getting  the  story  is  interesting  but  it  happens 
first  eye-witness  account  into  to  be  untrue, 
print;  this  point  has  been  well  On  Nov.  18,  1951,  the  Phik- 
hammered  out  by  Mr.  Stephens  delphia  Inquirer  published  a  sixty- 
and  Mr.  Watts  in  their  letters,  four  page  rotogravure  advertise- 
Rather,  I  did  intend  to  say  that  ment  for  John  Wanamaker,  Phila- 
my  thrill  came  from  completing  delphia,  and,  incidentally,  fol- 
aerial  coverage  first  and  thereby  lowed  that  up  on  Nov.  25,  1951, 
getting  the  first  photos  published.  with  a  forty  page  supplement  for 
I  trust  that  this  will  clarify  my  Lit  Brothers. 


position. 


Box  313,  Harlingen  AFB, 
Harlingen,  Texas 


While  we  are  naturally  pleased 
Louis  Alexander  to  see  an  advertiser  make  such 
igen  AFB,  wide  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 

IS  I  thought  you  would  probably 

want  to  have  the  information  with 
rials.  Too?  which  to  set  the  records  straight. 

tor:  Just  noticed  James  T.  Quim 

he  editors  of  Lou-  General  Promotion  Manager 


Signed  Editorials,  Too?  which  to  set  the  records  str 

To  THE  Editor:  Just  noticed  .  James  T. 

that  letters  to  the  editors  of  Lou-  General  Promotion  Manage 
isville  Times  and  Courier-Journal  PhUodelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
will  be  published  with  names  of 
writers.  umi!llli'limiin:iii!'iiiii!!i:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiuii^^ 

I’m  wondering  if  this  is  any  in- 

dication  of  a  trend  toward  the  ^  f  # 

thinking  of  our  Dr.  Charles  M.  f  J  L  . 

Knapp.  He  advocated  in  a  recent  V 

E&P  story  that  editorials  be  signed. 

The  popular  Kentucky  pajjer  Headlines: 
believes  its  readers  are  more  in-  Elizabeth  OK 

terested  in  reading  what  “John  Side^ortland  (1 

Jones  has  to  spout  off  about, 
than  what  “Disgusted”  has  to  say.  , 

Maybe  readers  would  like  editor-  «  w,  • 
ial  writers  identified,  too.  " 

,  „  Dies. — Minneapolis  (Minn. 

John  Fowler  ^  , 

Dix  Newspapers,  _  ,  ,, 

Ravenna-Kent,  Ohio  Years  He  Play© 


Queen  Elizabeth  OK  Despite 
Dent  In  Side — Cortland  (N.  Y.) 
Standard. 

■ 

St.  Paul  Man  Shot  By  Husband 
Dies. — Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star- 


For  40  Years  He  Played  With 
His  Wife  on  Vaudeville  Circuits. 
— Franklin  (Mass.)  Sentinel. 


DAILY . 209,229 

SUNDAY  . 320,864 


74  SYRACUSE 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening^  (Alorningj 

HERALD-AMERIC^N  POST- STANDARD 

(Sundoyj  '  fSundayj 


«ENIRAl  ARVEITISir.C  tEMISINUTIVEJ  MOLONEY.  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


No  cuppings  for  Army  -franklm  (Mass.)  Sentinel. 

To  THE  Editor:  Just  a  note  to  Mosquito  Bites  Part  of  His  Job. 
put  your  reader,  Claude  M.  Gray  n  ,  c  j  a  .lutin 

of  tL  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulle-  iVJis.)  Junday  Bulletin. 

tin,  at  ease.  Army  PIOs  are  direc-  .  ir  ; 

ted  by  regulation  not  to  ask  for  Family  Enjoys  Holiday  Visi 
clippings,  newspapers  or  tear-  W'lh  GI  Paid  For  By  Buddies, 
sheets  free  of  charge.  This  is  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mat- 


strictly  verboten.  So  is  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  a  clipping  service.  Editor 
Gray  should  not  feel  compelled  to 
answer  these  unauthorized  re- 


Paraplegic  War  Veteran  Kills 
Deer  in  Wheelchair. — Charleston 
(W,  Va.)  Gazette. 
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Oil  may  have  l»een  iliscoveretl  in  Arizona  by 
the  time  yon  read  these  words  — or  it  may  never  be 
discovered  there  at  all.  But  ripht  now  many  oil 
companies,  larjie  and  small,  are  investint;  millions 
in  this  state  in  lu»pe  of  finding  more  oil  to  meet  the 
nation's  ever-growing  needs. 

Research  tells  oilmen  that  certain  areas  of  the 
state  are  favorable  to  the  finding  of  oil.  But  even 
using  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  only  sure  way  to  find  oil  is  to  drill  for  it. 

So  far.  the  Arizona  oil  search  has  turned  up  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  string  of  c<»stly  dry  holes.  Yet  oilmen 
know  that  the  search  for  oil  always  faces  long  odds. 
In  promising  areas  where  oil  has  never  been  found 
before,  only  1  well  out  of  9  ever  turns  out  to  be  a 
producer. 

In  spite  of  these  odds,  America’s  thousands  of 
privately-managed  oil  companies  last  year  found 
tidre  as  much  oil  as  the  nation  used  up. 

The  risks  in  the  oil  business  are  high.  But  oilmen 
are  willing  to  accept  risks  as  long  as  they  have  a 
chance  to  stay  in  business  and  earn  a  profit  while 
serving  you. 

For  a  free,  interesting  booklet,  “Is  There  Oil 
Under  Your  Land?r  write  to:  Oil  Industry  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee,  .\merican  Petroleum  Institute, 
Box  39,  50  ^est  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


ANOTHER  ARIZONA  DRV  HOLE?  Even  the  geoloftist  and  thedrillin);  contractor  don't 
knoH  the  ansser  yet  aa  they  examine  core  sample  taken  from  Hell  in  background.  Rig  is 
coming doHn  to  move  in  heavier  equipment.  Whether  this  nell  comes  in  or  not,  oilmen 
Hill  not  quit  their  Arizona  oil  search.  This  search  wherever  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
ol  hndingnil  is  the  reason  U.S.  oilmen  hnd  more  oil  each  year  than  the  nation  uses  up. 


AMERICA'S  28th  OIL-PRODUCING  STATE?  Maybe,  maybe 
not.  The  only  sure  way  to  hnd  out  is  by  drilling.  Derricks  on  this 
map  represent  the  40  wells  oilmen  havealreadydrilledin  Arizona. 
All  of  them  turned  out  to  be  dry  holes.  Yet  more  wells  are  being 
drilled  right  now  in  the  shaded  areas,  where  chances  of  hnding 
oil  are  believed  best. 


SCENE  IN  PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  LAND  OFFICE  shows  how  oilmen  rushed  to  beat  deadline 
for  tiling  lease  claims  under  new  state  law.  Competition  for  drilling  leases  is  keen  though 
no  oil  has  been  found.  With  many  oil  hrms  bidding  for  drilling  rights,  landowners  benefit 
by  rental  payments — collect  royalty  on  every  barrel  if  oil  is  found. 


OIL  IN  ARIZONA? 


U.  S.  Oilmen  Risking  Millions 
To  Find  Answer 


It  is  impossible  to  speuk  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  without  automatically  speak¬ 
ing  of  its  predominantly  popular  newspaper,  The  Scranton  Times.  And, 
during  the  Christmas  period,  its  value  to  its  loyal  readers  becomes 
doubly  important,  both  as  to  Yuletide  news  and  to  Yuletide  buying. 


e,  of  Scranton,  have 
much  to  he  thankful  for, 
as  the  gift  of  population 
increase  and  widening  cir¬ 
cles  of  prosperity  con¬ 
tinue  to  unprecedented 
peaks. 

Kris  Kringle  brings  a 
Scranton  population  figure 
of  125,586;  an  ABC  City 
Zone  handsome  186,868, 
and  a  holly-draped  Retail 
Trading  Area  of  415,373. 
Lots  of  people,  witii 
bonus-fat  pay-en\elopes, 
to  keep  Scranton’s  busi¬ 
ness  streets  tinkling  with 
cash-register  chimes.  Even 
before  Christmas  swells 
the  record.  Retail  sales 
mount  to  $214,300,000. 


Santa  Claus  has  been 
kind  to  The  Scranton 
Times,  ti>o.  One  item  in 
his  plump  pack — the  high¬ 
est  ratio  of  FAMILY 
COVERAGE  throughout 
the  Scranton  market. 

If  you  asked  Santa  he 
would  say;  "Yes,  The 
Times  continues  its  lead¬ 
ership  in  national  adver¬ 
tising.  79.8'/c  coverage, 
circulation-wise,  in  the 
City  Zone.  An  evening 


newspaper 

hustling.” 


keeps  ME 


Sltt  Siiaidoti  Eimts 


SCRANTON.  PENNA. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO.,  National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 

RADIO  STATION  WQAM  —  AM  and  FM 


SDX  Member  Challenges 
Logic  of  Mr.  LaCoss 

To  THE  Editor:  Louis  I.aCoss 
may  have  been  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  for  42  years,  but  he  is 
shockingly  ignorant  of  its  aims  and 
principles. 

In  his  Peglerish  letter  (E&P, 
Dec.  13,  page  2)  attacking  the 
SDX  study  of  the  press,  he  writes: 
“A  study  of  the  nation’s  press 
either  by  SDX  or  by  a  paid 
group  of  alleged  experts,  logically 
must  be  followed  by  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Otherwise,  why  have  it?” 

I  challenge  LaCoss’  logic.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  proposed  study 
is  to  be  strictly  a  fact-finding  one 
to  determine  the  truth  of  the 
charge  that  the  press  slanted  the 
news  to  favor  a  particular  candi¬ 
date  during  the  campaign.  If  the 
study  can  just  do  that — determine 
if  this  is  so — then  it  will  have  ac¬ 
complished  its  purpose.  If  the 
charge  is  not  true,  then  no  recom¬ 
mendations  arc  needed.  If  the 
charge  is  true,  the  publishers  can 
realize  for  themselves  that  a  re¬ 
turn  to  objectivity  is  needed.  That 
can  be  the  only  recommendation. 

“It  is  preposterous  for  any  group 
such  as  SDX  to  prescribe  formulae 
and  set  up  standards,”  writes  Mr. 
LaCoss. 

It  is  inconeeivable  that  he  can 
hold  this  opinion  and  still  remain 
a  member  of  the  fraternity.  For 
the  basic  philosophy  of  SDX  is 
that  if  journalism  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  profession,  its  members 
must  conform  to  a  standard  of 
ethics  similar  to  the  oath  taken  by 
doctors  and  lawyers.  In  becoming 
members  of  the  fraternity,  under¬ 
grads  and  professionals  (who  com¬ 
pose  two-thirds  of  the  membership, 
despite  LaCoss’  claim  of  undergrad 
dominance)  pledge  themselves  to 
I  follow  certain  principles  set  forth 
:  in  the  secret  initiation  ritual. 

And  one  of  these  is  truth  and 
fairness,  which  is  the  heart  of  the 
dispute  over  the  performance  of 
the  press  in  the  recent  campaign. 
Besides,  SDX  has  long  adopted  the 
i  famous  “Canons  of  Journalism” 

I  originally  composed  by  a  group  of 
newspaper  editors  in  the  20’s. 

I  LaCoss  throws  around  names 
like  “meddler”,  “inquisitor”  and 
“snoopers”  to  disguise  his  lack  of 
reasoned  argument.  When  he  puts 
SDX  in  the  same  class  as  the  New 
Deal  and  Truman,  he  leaves  be¬ 
hind  all  trace  of  logic. 

Mr.  LaCoss’  basic  opinion  seems 
!  to  be — leave  the  publishers  alone, 
the  readers  will  punish  them  if 
they’re  naughty.  How  the  average 
reader  is  to  judge  this  without  suf¬ 
ficient  time  or  funds,  he  doesn’t 
say.  The  final  result  of  such  a 
negative  philosophy  is  let  any  un¬ 
ethical  publisher  continue  to  oper¬ 
ate  without  professional  criticism. 

Martin  Salditch 
SDX,  Temple  University,  1950 
Reporter,  Reading  (Pa.)  Times 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Zenger  Items  Sought 

To  THE  Editor:  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  Memorii 
to  the  colonial  printer,  John  Pete: 
Zenger,  to  be  housed  in  the  old 
Sub-Treasury  Building  at  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets  and  to  be  dedicated 
in  April.  1953,  will  be  the  dio 
rama  depicting  Zenger’s  Prin; 
Shop  in  lower  New  York  in  1735 

Printers’  tools  of  that  era  are 
needed,  such  as  Composing  Stick 
Shooting  Stick.  Mallet.  Dressinj 
Block  or  Planer,  Chase,  Foe: 
Sticks,  Side  Sticks.  Quoins,  Ink 
Slice,  Brayer  and  Ball  Stocks,  ai 
well  as  some  of  the  type  and  sam 
pies  of  the  paper  in  use  in  tha: 
period. 

The  Officers  and  Directors  o! 
The  Zenger  Memorial  Eund.  Inc 
seek  aid  and  assistance  in  securing 
these  rare  old  treasures  of  the 
printing  arts  for  permanent  di<- 
play  in  the  Memorial  which  wT 
be  a  part  of  the  Shrine  to  the  Im¬ 
mortal  Washington. 

Please  address  The  Zenger  Me 
morial  Eund.  Inc.,  1705  Tim^ 
Tower  Building,  1475  Broadwa' 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

James  Wricihi  Browx 

President, 

Zenger  Memorial  Fund.  Inc. 


50  Years  Ago — Writing  in  the 
Washington  ( D.  C.)  Star's  50tl: 
anniversary  edition,  W.  W.  Price 
says:  “50  years  ago  reporter' 

went  to  the  White  House  to  talk 
with  the  President.  The  office  of 
private  secretary  was  little  mor; 
than  that  of  an  amanuensis.  To¬ 
day  it  is  a  position  of  influence 
and  power  and  there  are  tinK' 
when  the  secretary  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  almost  as  hard  to  see  as 
the  President  himself.” 

<t  *  « 

30  Years  Ago  —  Prohibitior 
Commissioner  Roy  Haynes  de¬ 
fends  the  employment  of  a  de¬ 
partment  press  agent  (at  $2,250  a 
year)  to  improve  the  press  atti¬ 
tude  toward  enforcement  of  the 
Volstead  Act. 

#  *  #  I 

10  Years  Ago — With  the  draf' 
taking  men  from  the  newsrooms 
women  becoming  editors  and  gitj^s 
answering  to  the  call  of  “Copyr- 
E&P  remarks:  “Newspaper  of¬ 
fices  must  certainly  be  pleasani 
places  to  work  in  these  days.” 

_ /4nJ  flow 

Introducing  his  Secretary  of 
Labor  (Durkin)  to  reporters. 
President-elect  Eisenhower  is  quot¬ 
ed  as  saying,  jokingly:  “I  u®* 
turn  you  over  to  the  wolves.” 

ii.:iiiiiiii:iiii;ii!iiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiii!iii!;^ 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


and  Tribune  number).  The  switch¬ 
board  operator  was  wonderful .  .  .  and 
whoever  answered  the  phone  and  talked 
to  a  little  boy  gave  him  a  really  excit¬ 
ing  Christmas.  This  note  is  to  thank 
him  and  to  tell  him  how  much  nicer 
he  made  our  Christmas.  I'm  sure 
Denny  will  never  forget  the  phone  call! 

Mrs.  Roy  L.  Larson. 

Funny,  isn’t  it,  how  newspapers 
get  accepted  by  their  readers  as 
counsellors  and  helpers  and  friends 
of  the  family  in  almost  any  situation 
you  can  think  of.  Good  newspapers, 
that  is .  .  .  like  the  two  best-liked, 
best-read,  most-respected  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  Upper  Midwest. 


ha-ha  routine  ...  all  helped  con¬ 
siderably  by  a  handkerchief  held 
over  his  mouth  to  simulate  a  long¬ 
distance  North  Pole  effect. 

The  kid  had  misgivings,  too,  at 
first.  He  made  things  hot  for  Frank 
with  shrewd  queries  about  reindeer, 
gnomes,  elves  and  weather  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  Pole  before  he  finally 
got  convinced  and  gave  Frank  his 
Christmas  order. 

Stranger  things  happen  on  news¬ 
papers  every  day,  so  we  promptly 
forgot  about  Frank  and  the  kid 
until  a  week  or  so  later,  when  we 
found  this  note  in  our  Minneapolis 
Star  Letters  to  the  Editor  column: 

Dear  Sir: 

My  son  Denny,  514 ,  was  in  bed 
with  the  flu  the  entire  week  before 
Christmas,  so  we  couldn't  take  him  to 
find  a  Santa.  Christmas  eve  he  began 
to  worry  because  he  ^'hadn't  seen 
Santa"  and  told  him  what  he  wanted. 
At  the  last  minute  I  decided  to  try  to 
call  Santa.  On  impulse  I  dialed  At¬ 
lantic  3111  {the  Minneapolis  Star 


It  started  strictly  as  a  rib.  This 
kid  calls  Mary  Harrington  at  our 
newsroom  switchboard  on  the  after¬ 
noon  before  Christmas  and  calmly 
announces  he  wants  to  talk  to  Santa 
Claus  in  person.  No  substitutes,  see? 

Mary  stalled  him  on  the  line  while 
she  looked  us  over  for  a  likely  victim. 
The  choice  was  a  pip  ...  Frank 
Murray,  a  Star  reporter  who  has  no 
children  and  looks  about  as  much 
like  St.  Nick  as  Jimmy  Durante 
does. 

Frank  had  misgivings,  but  he 
played  up  nobly.  He  got  the  juicy 
voice  down  pat,  and  the  old  ho-ho- 


Minneapolis 
Star  an  //Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


JOHN  COWLES,  Pmidanl 


key  your  1953  advertising  promotion 
to  the  key  men  you  want  to  reaeh 
with  your  publication’s  sales  story 

Talk  directly  to  the  men  who  have  so  much  to  say  about  where  and  how  national  advertising 
appropriations  are  spent . .  .  with  your  own  advertising  in 


The  New  York  Times 

Review  and  Forecast  of  U.S.  Business, 
Industry  &  Finance 
Monday,  January  5 


Only  The  New  York  Times— with  the  largest  staff  of  newsgathering  experts  of  any  publication- 
can  give  this  executive  audience  the  comprehensive,  essential  information  about  business 
conditions  and  trends  they  seek. 

This  section  will  be  read  by  advertiser  and  agency  executives.  It  will  be  studied,  kept  and 
referred  to . . .  not  only  by  advertising  managers,  but  also  the  key  men  whose  opinions  you 
want  to  influence.  It  will  be  must  reading  for  board  chairmen,  presidents,  vice  presidents, 
treasurers,  bankers. 

Your  promotion  for  your  newspaper  in  The  New  York  Times  review  issue  will  give  your  whole 
1953  advertising  effort  extra  impact  and  importance.  You’ll  find  it  an  effective  starter  for  an 
entire  campaign  in  The  Times  during  1953. 

Get  all  the  facts  about  this  important  issue  of  The  New  York  Times.  Write,  wire  or  phone  anv 
one  of  our  offices,  now'. 

5t|jje 

“All  the  News  That’s  Fit^to  Print’’ 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


wspaper  is,  by  the  very  cbanu  lor  of  its  moli- 
lifc  itself,  collected  into  one  brief  yet  all- 
e  sheaf,  and  set  arjain  in  motion  by  the  great 
the  printing  press. 

wspaper  does  not  create  news  ...  it  is  an 
events.  By  the  very  frankness  of  its  cover- 
:an’^and  does  .  .  .  influence  people  back  to 
nal  and  spiritual  verities  of  existence. 


Pages  of  Mans  deviation  from  holy  precept  are 
side  by  side  with  Church  news,  regardless  of  creed, 
and  with  no  preference  for  the  type  of  steeple  that  is 
raised  to  the  sky.  The  tiny  country  edifice  is  as 
much  news  as  the  great  cathedral:  the  chaste,  white 
place  of  worship,  and  the  synagogue,  are  living 
parts  of  the  brotherhood  of  us  all. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  those  wise  in  the  ways 
of  weighing  values,  find  that  there  is  more  Goodi 
news  than  bad  . . .  more  records  of  unselfishness  than 
greed. 

A  Free  Press,  at  this  season,  opens  its  many  doors 
to  a  congregation  of  readers  to  whom  the  story  of 
Christmas  is  very  beautiful~^verv  real. 
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UN  Asks  Signatures 
On  Correction  Treaty 

By  Kathleen  Teltsch 

New  York  Times  U.N.  Bureau 

In  rut  WEARY  hours  before  late  these  protests  to  all  news 
liaybreak  on  May  14,  1949,  media  and  it  allows  a  recourse  to 

United  Nations  delegates  com-  the  U.N.  if  governments  fail  to 
pleted  and  approved  the  world's  fulfill  this  obligation  within  a  few 
first  global  pact  to  promote  wide  days. 

access  to  news,  eliminate  peace-  In  his  remarks  the  former  Ore- 
time  censorship  and  facilitate  the  gon  governor  made  it  plain  that 
work  of  foreign  correspondents.  this  government  feared  that  the 
The  new  document — the  U.N.  “correction"  machinery  would 
Convention  of  the  International  flood  signer  states  with  foreign 
Transmission  of  News  and  Right  propaganda  which  would  be  sub- 
of  Correction — was  hailed  enthu-  mitted  as  "corrections,”  to  stories 
siastically  by  virtually  all  parties  which  displeased  other  govern- 
except  the  Soviet  bloc.  U.  S.  Dele-  ments  and  in  their  eyes  at  least, 
gate  Erwin  D.  Canham  was  “grat-  were  false,  distorted,  erroneous,  a 
ified"  and  Britain’s  Hector  Me-  threat  to  friendly  relations  or 
Neill  called  it  “a  great  step  for-  capable  of  causing  a  number  of 
ward"  for  press  freedom.  other  real  or  imagined  wrongs. 

This  week,  with  far  less  en-  The  United  States  has  made  it 

thusiasm,  U.  N.  delegates  decided  clear  it  does  not  intend  to  sign 

25  to  22  to  ask  governments  to  the  new  document, 

approve  only  the  last  half  of  the  Apart  from  opening  a  new  out- 

pact — the  section  on  the  right  of  let  to  propaganda,  the  U.S.  ob- 
correction  which  would  oblige  all  jects  that  in  1949  it  agreed  reluc- 
signer  states  to  help  correct  “false  tantly  to  the  inclusion  of  the  cor- 
or  distorted”  news  reported  to  rection  section  in  the  news  pact 
them  by  complaining  foreign  gov-  only  because  it  felt  the  benefits  of 
ernments.  the  first  part  far  out-weighed  the 

The  decision  to  excerpt  and  disadvantages.  The  protective  first 
open  for  signature  this  part  of  the  half  with  its  bar  on  censorship 
old  news  pact  was  voted  over  the  would  now  be  lost, 
vigorous  protests  of  the  United  Vainly,  Governor  Sprague 
States,  Britain,  Canada,  the  Scan-  warned  that  the  new  convention 
dinavian  states,  a  number  of  small  would  be  ineffective.  If  a  newspa- 
Western  powers  and  the  five  mem-  per  is  reputable,  he  argued,  it  will 
bers  of  the  Soviet  Bloc.  print  corrections  without  the 

Before  the  vote,  U.  S.  Delegate  treaty  and  if  it  is  irresponsible,  it 
Charles  A.  Sprague,  publisher  of  cannot  be  forced  by  the  conven- 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Oregon  States-  tion  to  do  so.  In  short,  he  said, 
man.  took  the  floor  for  a  final  the  Convention  offers  “little  pros¬ 
word  of  warning  that  the  General  pect  of  achieving  its  objectives!” 
Assembly  members  were  taking  a  Support  has  come  mainly  from 
“hazardous  step.”  France  which  first  sponsored  the 

While  the  text  does  not  compel  itlca  at  a  global  news  parley  in 
publications  to  print  any  and  all  1947  and  which  has  such  laws  as 
“corrections”  which  are  received,  part  of  its  domestic  legislation, 
it  does  bind  governments  to  circu-  and  also  from  some  of  the  small 

powers  of  the  Middle-East,  Asia 
E  &  P  INDEX  Latin-America.  They  hope  the 

Advertising  News  15  26 

Books  in  Review  60  which,  they  say,  is 

Calendar  of  Events  ! . ! .  64  ‘"accurately  reported  frequently  in 

Cartoons  . !!!!!!  13  1^^  powerful  press  media  of  the 

Circulation  . .  .  54  Western  world. 

Classified  Clinic .  28  Assembly’s  decision  puts 

Editorial  . ]  34  this  government  at  the  moral  dis- 

Journalisni  Education  .  44  advantage  of  not  adhering  to  a 

Newspaper  Law  .  53  U.N.  convention  to  correct  false 

Personals  .  35  news  reports.  There  could  be 

Photography  .  58  some  embarrassing  repercussions. 

Promotion  .  49  say  some  observers. 

Radio-TV  . .  56  What  is  more  serious,  however, 

Ray  Erwin’s^  Column  .  30  is  that  U.  S.  worries  in  the  infor- 

Round  Their  Beats  .  48  mation  field  are  just  beginning. 

V  .  .  The  U.N.  still  has  on  its  books 

SvndirJtPs**  .  CO 

What  Readers  Sav  5  ambmously  in  1947  in 

•  *  what  Its  British  sponsors  called  an 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  to  protect  the  rights  of  “all 

lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  P^fsons,  everywhere”  to  seek,  re- 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  ‘‘"Pai’t  information. 

the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  1"  ll*®  17  reviews  undertaken 
and  the  date  of  issue.  hy  various  U.  N.  bodies,  the  scope 

_ _ _  of  this  treaty  has  been  narrowed 


Toronto  Star  Sets 
9-CoL  Page  Price 


The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  this 
week  announced  it  will  go  to  a 
nine-column  format.  Jan.  19,  with 
a  charge  of  $1,801.80  for  2,772 
lines,  as  against  the  current 
$1,601.60  for  2,464  lines. 

W.  J.  Campbell,  advertising 
manager,  stressed  that  the  new 
page  of  nine  ll'/i-pica  columns 
will  help  provide  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  on  the  day  they  want  it; 
will  gain  additional  newsprint 
needed  due  to  the  larger  news¬ 
print  roll  and  will  avoid  problems 
arising  from  high  shrinkage  mats. 


Lucky  Strike 
Cited  for  Use 
Of  Dailies 


almost  exclusively  to  apply  to 
press  media  and  personnel  instead 
of  also  to  teachers,  clergymen, 
lawyers  and  all  persons  who  re¬ 
ceive  or  impart  information.  Eur- 
ther,  the  text  has  become  a  catch¬ 
all  for  all  the  grievances  of  the 
small  nations  who  feel  they  have 
been  maligned  by  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  and  who  want  to  spell 
out  certain  “responsibilities”  for 
these  correspondents  to  prevent 
abuses  of  press  freedom. 

U.  N.  delegates,  rushed  for 
time,  agreed  not  to  begin  re-draft¬ 
ing  the  pact  at  this  session  but  to 
make  another  try  next  year.  De¬ 
spite  the  expressions  of  disfavor 
from  many,  the  info  pact  is  vir¬ 
tually  certain  to  remain  a  favorite 
with  the  Arab  and  Asian  powers 
and  a  headache  to  the  Western 
countries. 

Along  with  the  right  of  correc¬ 
tion  decision,  the  Assembly  took  a 
series  of  other  actions.  Once 
again,  the  60  members  rejected 
overwhelmingly  the  now  familiar 
Soviet  recommendation  against 
warmongering. 

The  Assembly  also  approved  a 
plan  which  includes  a  suggestion 
that  technical  assistance  be  used 
to  help  economically  retarded 
states  to  develop  their  own  news 
agencies.  This  suggestion  was  the 
outgrowth  of  an  idea  first  thrown 
out  by  United  States  delegates  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  meet  the 
small  powers’  desires  to  have  their 
own  outlets  for  news  and  remove 
their  recurrent  complaint  that  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents. 
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American  Tobacco  Co.  receive 
a  special  citation  last  week  for  i; 
“effective  use  of  newspapers’  loc; 
action”  in  its  1952  advertisin; 
campaign  on  Lucky  Strike. 

The  award  was  presented  :c 
Paul  M.  Hahn,  president  of  ih: 
company,  by  Bruce  Robinson,  to 
bacco  group  supervisor  of  the  Bt 
real!  of  Advertising,  ANP.\.  |: 
was  in  the  form  of  a  two-foot  n- 
production  of  a  Lucky  Strikt. 
mounted  on  a  black  lacquerw 
base.  -Mso  set  into  the  base  isi 
gilded  newspaper  mat  headd 
“Newspapers  of  America”  ad 
carrying  this  inscription: 

“Citation  to  Lucky  Strike  fa 
effective  use  of  newspapers’  local 
action,  from  Bureau  of  Adverts- 
ing.  ANPA.” 

The  basis  for  the  award,  Mr 
Robinson  said,  was  “the  first  real¬ 
ly  intensive  effort  in  the  cigare: 
field  to  bring  the  sales  and  adve 
tising  forces  closer  together.” 

Lucky  Strike’s  campaign,  whicl 
appeared  this  year  in  newspaper- 
in  125  markets  throughout  the 
country,  was  backed  by  a  thor 
oughgoing  program  of  local  pro¬ 
motion  among  company  and  job¬ 
ber  sales  organizations,  he  said 

Figuring  prominently  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  action  program  was  the  sho»- 
ing  by  newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  Bureau's  “Ho» 
You  Can  Cash  In  on  the  Creates: 
Show  on  Earth,”  a  color-slide  pres¬ 
entation  which  has  been  given  be 
fore  the  sales  force  of  many  large 
advertisers  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Hahn,  in  receiving  td 
award,  commented,  “1  am  vers 
much  pleased  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  we  received  from  the  news¬ 
papers  in  selling  the  value  of  our 
newspaper  advertising  to  the  trade 


Publishers  Serve 
In  Electoral  College 

George  F.  Booth,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette, 
was  one  of  the  16  Republican 
electors  from  Massachusetts  who 
voted  for  Eisenhower  and  Nixon, 
Dec.  15.  He  has  been  a  delegate 
to  three  GOP  national  conven¬ 
tions. 

Dwight  E.  Marvin,  editor  of  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Butler,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News, 
were  secretaries  of  the  New  York 
State  Electoral  session  at  Albany. 


APME-ASNE  Liaison 
On  ‘Information' 

The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  have  join¬ 
ed  hands  to  do  a  more  effective 
job  on  keeping  the  channels  of 
news  open  through  their  Freedom 
of  Information  committees. 

William  Steven,  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Sur 
and  Tribune,  has  been  nam^ 
chairman  of  the  APME  commit 
tee.  James  S.  Pope,  executive  ed: 
tor  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Times,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  ASNE  committee, 
will  become  “liaison  co-chairman. 
It  is  expected  that  a  new  ASNE 
chairman  will  be  named  probably 
in  April. 

Norman  Isaacs,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Times  and 
APME  president,  told  E  &  P  '*'* 
will  be  a  two-way  street  with  the 
two  committees  working  hand-m 
hand.”  Further  details  are  to  be 
announced. 
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Combinations  Here  to  Stay: 
Papers  Better,  Says  Diggers 


Standards  Higher,  Rates  Lower, 

And  Editorial  Policy  More  Vigorous 

By  George  C.  Biggers 

President.  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc. 


Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 

ulanta  Journal  and  president  of  {Text  of  a  talk  before  the  South- 
the  American  Society  of  News-  fusterii  Chapter,  American  Asso- 
paper  Editors,  elation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
gave  a  dinner  l^ec.  12  at  Atlanta,  Ga.) 
party  recently  for  — — 

a  group  of  for-  about  many  changes  in  the  news- 
e  i  g  n  newspaper  paper  business, 
editors.  Beside  me  High  production  costs,  high 
was  Eltas  Erk-  taxes,  the  trend  of  advertisers 
ko,  editor  of  the  using  their  best  medium  in  ever 
Helsingin  Sono-  greater  amounts  and  the  second 
mat.  .1  asked  him  and  third  newspapers  in  diminish- 
how  many  news-  ing  volume;  good  management  on 
papers  there  were  the  part  of  some  newspapers  and 
in  Helsinki.  1  was  POor  management  on  the  part  of 
never  more  sur-  others  has  set  up  this  business  of 
prised  than  when  he  answered:  consolidations  and  mergers  and  it 
■Nineteen.”  His  was  the  largest  couldn’t  have  been  stopped.  It  was 
with  26,000  circulation.  bound  to  come  in  the  newspaper 

So,  in  Helsinki,  we  find  the  old  business  just  as  it  has  come  in 
routine  of  many  newspapers  in  a  other  businesses 

metropolitan  market,  each  editor  papers 

having  a  personal  following  and  blurted  in  1949  and  if  history  re- 
the  readers  of  each  newspaper  P^^f*  itself  only  13  of  them  will 
largely  a  group  of  the  editor’s  business  20  years,  even  with 

loyal  followers  or  at  least  people  Prudent  management.  Twenty  of 
having  the  same  opinions  on  poli-  fbem  will  suspend  outright  or 
tkal  matters.  It  used  to  be  that  others, 

way  in  the  United  States. 

There  were  four  papers  in  Lou 


Biggers 


There  are  598  new  dailies  start¬ 
ed  in  this  country  from  1930  to 
,  ...  ...  1949,  inclusive,  and  373  of  them 

oj  when  I  was  a  kid  and  here  ^ave  since  merged  or  suspended. 

n^.i,  1  225  of  them  were  able  to 

andthen  three  for  a  long  time.  economic  tides  of  the 

The  days  of  Henry  Watterson 
and  Henry  Grady  and  other  great 

editors  who  commanded  a  great  Pressures  on  .411 

readership  among  their  admirers  Nor  were  papers  already  in  ex- 
are  gone.  There  are  still  great  ed-  istence  in  1929  immune  from  the 
‘tors  and  fine  writers  but  there  same  pressures.  There  were  1944 
are  fewer  newspapers — fewer  pa-  dailies  in  the  United  States  at  the 
pers  but  larger  circulations;  more  end  of  1929  and  by  the  end  of 
readers  today  than  ever  before  in  1950  374  have  since  merged  or 
the  history  of  the  business;  not  suspended. 

)'Jst  because  of  population  growth  Stating  it  somewhat  differently, 
either,  because  newspaper  circula-  one  out  of  every  five  dailies  exist- 
tions  have  gained  faster  than  pop-  ing  on  Jan.  1,  1930  has  since  sus- 
“lation  growth.  pended  or  merged  and  six  out  of 

Mergers  Bound  to  Happen  dailies  started  in  the 

VI, „„  c  .u  •  same  period  have  failed  to  make 

forces  h  r"  economic  747 

paoers  in  1^1  dailies  suspended  or  merged  in  the 

ff  s.  ^'^‘^“'abons  jms-  30  years. 

vers^  in'i  Now  that’s  a  pretty  sorry  sound- 

better  f  11  business,  so,  let’s  take  a  look  at 

S  .  "  f  =>"«‘her  phase  of  it.  In  1950  there 

SedTvti  H-r  H  T  1-772  dailies  with  a  circula- 

sire  fir  of  53,829,000  and  549  Sun- 

pSed  h'in  f  ‘lays  a  circulation  of  46,582,- 

circulatinn  increasing  the  qqq  Newspaper  circulations  have 

‘Tcuiations  of  papers.  grown  14,000,000  daily  and  20,- 

•ben,  on  the  other  hand,  cer-  000,000  Sunday  in  20  years. 

'I’  ‘Orces  have  been  at  work  Here  is  another  way  to  look  at 
Mucing  the  number  of  papers,  it:  in  1929  dailies  had  a  per 
forces  over  which  no  capita  circulation  of  .324;  today  it 
has  control  have  brought  is  .357.  Sunday  papers  per  capita 
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in  1929  were  .221  and  in  1950 
were  .309. 

In  the  South  between  1920  and 
1950  on  a  basis  of  family  cover¬ 
age,  daily  newspapers  have  gone 
from  .59  to  .98  and  Sundays  have 
gone  from  .43  to  .79. 

While  all  this  was  happening, 
what  did  the  advertisers  do?  In 
1929  national  advertisers  spent 
$260,000,000  in  papers  and  in 
1950  they  spent  $499,000,000. 

Our  percentage  of  the  advertis¬ 
ers’  dollar  slipped  from  48.5  in 
1929  to  35.5  in  1950.  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  two  new  media  have 
crept  into  the  picture  since  1929. 

The  local  advertisers  still  be¬ 
lieve  in  newspapers,  too.  In  1929 
there  were  $956,000,000  spent  by 
local  advertisers  and  in  1950 
those  boys  spent  $1,560,000,000 
with  us.  National  went  from  260 
millions  to  499;  local  went  from 
956  millions  to  1  billion.  560  mil¬ 
lions. 

A  Voice  of  Experience 

The  subject  assigned  to  me 
read:  “Newspapers  Are  Here  to 
Stay, — Even  the  Combinations.” 
I  have  tried  to  show  you  how- 
combinations  are  inevitable.  We 
can  say  that  a  definite  trend  has 
been  set  up.  I  have  been  involved 
in  two  consolidations  during  my 
newspaper  career  and  I  believe  I 
can  talk  with  some  knowledge  of 
what  happens  before  and  after 
consolidations  of  newspapers. 

Readers  and  advertisers  dislike 
consolidations,  mergers  and  conse¬ 
quent  monopolies,  yet  they  assist 
in  bringing  them  about.  Readers 
and  advertisers  alike  will  tell  you 
they  like  competition;  they  want 
more  than  one  editorial  opinion; 
they  hate  one  ownership  dissemi¬ 
nating  news  in  their  home  city; 
yet  they  did  as  much  to  bring 
about  consolidations  as  high  taxes, 
high  wages,  featherbedding  in 
union  contracts  and  all  of  the 
other  factors  that  cause  consolida¬ 
tions  and  mergers  of  newspapers. 

Improved  Newspapers 

What  kind  of  a  break  do  read¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  get  after  the 
two  newspapers  in  a  good  city 
like  Atlanta  consolidate?  I  main¬ 
tain  that  both  groups  are  better 
off  than  they  were  before  the  con¬ 
solidation.  I  also  maintain  that  in 
all  other  monopoly  fields  readers 
and  advertisers  are  being  given 
good  service  by  those  newspapers, 
or  those  fields  will  not  remain 
monopoly  fields  very  long. 

We  have  been  striving  in  every 
way  how  to  improve  these  news¬ 
papers  in  Atlanta  ever  since  the 
merger.  We  have  been  driving  for 
circulation  just  as  hard  as  we  ever 
drove  and  we  have  been  selling 
advertising  just  as  aggressively  and 


U.P.  Editors  List 
10  Biggest  Stories 

These  were  the  10  biggest 
stories  of  1952  in  the  opinion  of 
United  Press  editors,  as  of  Dec. 
15: 

1.  Eisenhower  Wins  GO'"  nomi¬ 
nation  and  is  elected  fir-.t  Republi¬ 
can  President  in  20  years. 

2.  U.S.  conducts  hrst  successful 
H-bomb  experiments. 

3.  Korean  war  goes  into  third 
year  with  truce  talks  lagging  and 
enemy  prisoners  rioting. 

4.  Supreme  Court  outlaws  gov¬ 
ernment  seizure  of  steel  plants. 

5.  Elizabeth  II  becomes  British 
Queen  on  death  of  father.  King 
George  VI. 

6.  Captain  Carlsen  makes  heroic 
stand  on  the  Flying  Enterprise. 

7.  Fatal  plane  crashes  in  New 
Jersey  close  Newark  Airport. 

8.  Iran  breaks  relations  with 
Britain  over  oil. 

9.  Felons  riot  in  many  U.S. 
prisons. 

10.  King  Farouk  ousted  from 
Egyptian  throne. 

The  biggest  sports  stories,  in  or¬ 
der,  were:  Olympics,  World  Series, 
Marciano-Walcott  fight,  Kentucky 
Derby,  Boros  golf  champion, 
Wimbledon  tennis.  Basketball  sus¬ 
pensions,  DeSpirito’s  riding,  Robin- 
son-Maxim  and  Walcott-Charles. 


as  intelligently  as  we  know  how. 
There  were  many  adjustments  that 
had  to  be  made  in  the  melding  of 
the  two  big  organizations  and  we 
haven’t  made  the  progress  that  we 
would  have  liked  to  have  made  but 
we  have  been  moving  in  the  right 
direction  anyway. 

The  circulation  of  the  daily 
Constitution  is  less  than  it  was 
when  we  were  consolidated  but 
there  is  a  story  behind  that.  We 
had  to  take  a  strike  of  city  carriers 
last  year  and  build  a  whole  new 
delivery  organization.  We  also 
raised  our  carrier  delivered  sub¬ 
scription  rates  last  March  from  40 
to  45  cents  for  seven  issues  per 
week,  took  a  loss  on  each  of  the 
daily  papers  at  the  time,  and  have 
had  to  regain  our  losses,  which 
we  have  done.  Our  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  keeps  mounting. 

I  will  submit  our  products  to 
the  close  and  critical  scrutiny  of 
any  reader  or  advertiser  and  abide 
by  their  judgment.  We’re  buying 
all  the  gix)d  features  that  are  of¬ 
fered;  we  buy  the  better  column¬ 
ists;  we  have  always  had  all  the 
better  comics;  we  spend  money  on 
our  local  staffs;  we  maintain  a 
Washington  bureau;  we  travel  our 
editors;  we  have  enlarged  our 
sports  sections  and  our  women’s 
department;  we  didn’t  quit  print¬ 
ing  the  complete  stock  table  be¬ 
cause  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  delayed  its  closing  a  half 
hour;  we  continue  an  aggressive 
policy  in  the  news  departments 
and  exclusive  stories  are  still 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Kemsley  Sells  Daily 
Graphic  to  Rothermere 


By  Doris  Willens 


London — Lord  Kemsley,  owner  elated  Newspaper  stocks  remained 
of  Britain’s  biggest  newspaper  stationary  on  the  market, 
group,  pulled  out  of  the  London  Lord  Rothermere  issued  a  state- 
daily  publishing  field  Dec.  12  ment  in  which  he  said,  “There  are 

when  he  sold  his  tabloid.  Daily  few  organizations  in  a  position  to 

Graphic  to  Lord  Rothermere.  try  to  preserve  this  newspaper,  but 
It  was  the  first  transfer  of  a  I  felt  that  every  effort  possible 
national  morning  daily  from  one  should  be  made  to  prevent  its  dis- 
press  lord  to  another  since  Lord  continuance  and  consequent  un- 

Burnham  sold  the  Daily  Tele-  employment  in  the  newspaper  in- 
graph  to  the  Berry  brothers —  dustry.” 

Lords  Kemsley  and  Camrose — in  He  said  the  paper  could  be  con- 

1927.  tinned  only  if  overhead  costs 

The  wheel  had  come  full  circle,  were  kept  down  by  confining 
For  the  Berry  brothers  purchased  printing  to  London, 
the  Daily  Sketch  in  1926  from  At  present  the  Graphic  is 
the  first  Lord  Rothermere.  They  printed  both  in  London  and  Man- 
amalgamated  it  with  their  Daily  Chester.  Each  time  Lord  Kemsley 
Graphic  and  kept  the  name  has  tried  to  confine  printing  to 
Sketch  until  the  Second  World  one  city,  he  has  had  trouble  with 
War.  when  they  again  called  the  the  printing  unions, 
paper  the  Graphic.  Lord  Rothermere  warned  the 

Guardian’s  Plaas  ‘h's  ’‘equi'-C; 

T-u  r  ^  j.  can  be  met  my  directors  and 

The  Manchester  Guardian  an-  j  ^an  proceed  no  further  with  this 

proposition.” 

publish,  by  filni  and  lithographic  Kemsley  chapels  issued  a  state- 
process,  a  London  edition  within  ^lent  expressing  disappointment  at 
the  next  three  or  four  years  ,he  transfer  in  view  of  written  as- 
The  switch  of  David  Low.  durances  by  Lord  Kemsley  a  few 
famed  satirical  prt^nist,  from  ,^eeks  ago  on  the  future  of  the 
the  La^r  Party  s  Da//y  Jerald  Graphic  and  the  Kemsley  House 
to  the  Guardian,  effective  Feb.  1.  building 

was  another  item  of  great  Fleet  ^eply  Lord  Kemsley  said  the 

^  reet  interes^  negotiations  began  after  that  time. 

.  Rothermere  paid  for  assured  his  workers  that  no 

the  Graphic  has  not  been  an-  polices  would  be  given  before 
noun^d  and  may  never  be  pub-  Qec.  31.  and  that  there  would  be 
1C  y  known.  It  is  still  not  known  ^  lump  sum  payment  to  everyone 

based  on  age  and  length  of  serv- 


Court  Directs  \  O' 


f  Johnson  Estate!  In 
^  Be  Distributed 


Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^Three  nepfie* 
of  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  former  pu- 
lisher  of  the  Charlotte  Observe 
will  receive  their  share  of  kj. 
multi-million  dollar  estate  imine 
diately  instead  of  having  to  wa 
the  State  Supreme  Court  said  i? 
an  opinion  here  this  week. 

75TH  ANNIVERSARY  of  the  The  ruling  had  been  sought  i 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  was  the  American  Trust  Company  i 
marked  by  the  unveiling  of  an  executor  and  trustee  of  the  estaa 
awards  exhibit  where  Eugene 
Meyer,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
greeted  long-service  employes. 

Here  he  congratulates  Miss  Nellie 
Kerr,  accounting  department,  on 
being  the  oldest  in  point  of  service. 


left  by  Mr.  Johnson  when  he  dk 
Oct.  6.  1950. 

Under  the  will,  the  bulk  of  the 
estate  was  left  to  his  widow,  Mr 
Irving  Harding  Johnson,  for  he 
lifetime.  Upon  her  death, 
57'/2  per  cent  stock  in  the  Oh- 
server  was  to  go  to  the  thre 


Telegraph  in  1927. 


ice.  He  said  that  employes  who 


But  the  men  who  trade  in  news-  ^re  not  hired  by  Rothermere  will 
paper  shares  on  the  stock  market  be  paid  for  a  three  month  period, 
ere  are  guessing  that  or  until  they  find  new  employ- 

was  somewhere  between  £200,000  ^ 

Lord  Kemsley’s  Sunday  Gra- 
^  pijic  will  continue  under  his  own- 

A  Losing  Proposition  ership  and  printing  of  it  will  be 

The  Graphic  has  been  a  losing  moved  from  London  to  Man- 
proposition  for  some  time.  It  has  Chester. 

the  lowest  circulation  among  the  He  is  expected  to  dispose  of 
popular  dailies — about  750,000  Kemsley  House  building  in  Lon- 
copies.  Last  April,  Kemsley  was  don.  but  he  said  no  decisions  have 
forced  to  raise  the  sale  price  of  yet  been  made, 
the  Graphic  to  two  pence,  a  half-  The  Cadbury-owned  N  ew  s- 
penny  more  than  any  of  the  other  Chronicle  —  which  is  itself  re- 
popular  dailies.  This  hurt  circu-  ported  to  be  up  for  sale — said  in 
lation,  which  had  already  suffered  its  story  of  the  transfer  that  the 
when  all  the  dailies  jumped  last  new  Graphic  owners  might  begin 
year  from  a  penny  to  three  half-  a  newspaper  war  with  the  tabloid 
pennies.  Daily  Mirror,  which  has  the 

Although  the  Graphic  is  a  tab-  world’s  largest  circulation  (about 
loid,  it  never  used  the  typical  tab-  4.400,000  daily), 
loid  techniques.  It  might  be  said  There  would  be  some  irony  in 
that  it  was  on  too  high  a  level  for  this,  since  the  late  Lord  Rother- 
tabloid  readers.  Being  neither  one  mere  was  chief  proprietor  of  the 
thing  nor  the  other,  it  failed  to  Mirror  until  the  1930’s,  when  he 
find  sufficient  readers  to  pay  the  gradually  released  his  holdings  on 
way.  the  stock  exchange. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  sale  In  the  mid-’20s,  the  Berry  broth- 
was  that  Kemsley  shares  on  the  ers  and  Lord  Rothermere  waged  a 
stock  market  increased  in  value,  brief  but  bitter  newspaper  battle  in 
This  was  proof  that  Kemsley  had  the  provinces.  Lord  Kemsley  is  to- 
got  rid  of  a  drain  on  his  total  day  the  biggest  owner  of  provincial 
profits.  Lord  Rothermere’s  .\sso-  papers  in  the  country. 


According  to  the  Royal  Com 
mission  on  the  Press.  Kemsley  nephews,  George  Lee  of  St.  Clai: 
Newspapers  Ltd.  owns  three  Lon-  County.  Mich.;  Sam  M.  Lee,  Jr. 
don  Sunday  papers,  and  six  morn-  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Calii 
ing,  nine  evening,  and  three  Sun-  Harry  J.  Lee,  Inyo  County,  Calif 
day  papers  in  the  provinces.  Mrs.  Johnson,  however,  electei 

Lord  Rothermere’s  Associated  to  dissent  to  the  will  and  to  claiif 
Newspapers  Ltd.  owns  the  London  a  widow’s  share  of  the  estate  m- 
Daily  Mail  and  Evening  News  and  der  state  law.  This  meant  that  slu 
Sunday  Dispatch,  and  seven  pro-  will  receive  outright  one-half  of 
vincial  evening  papers.  what  remains  of  the  estate  aftt: 

Annual  financial  statements  inheritance  taxes  and  a  number  of 
show  that  Kemsley  Newspapers’  small  bequests  have  been  paid, 
profits  have  been  dropping  for  the  The  value  of  Mr.  Johnson’- 
past  two  years.  In  1949  more  than  property  was  estimated  at  $4.4S4. 
$2,240,000  in  earnings  were  dis-  126.08,  including  the  $1,667,500 
tributed  in  dividends;  in  1950  valuation  placed  on  his  57V4  pe: 
about  $1,400,000;  in  1951  just  over  cent  stock  interest  in  the  Observe: 
$1,000,000.  The  court  held  that  Mrs.  John 

It  has  just  been  disclosed  that  son’s  dissent  defeated  the  priman 
the  late  Viscount  Astor  added  a  purpose  of  the  will,  a  lifetime  in¬ 
codicil  to  his  will  last  April  which  come  for  her,  so  the  ultimate  uf 
is  intended  to  preserve  the  Ob-  ers  are  entitled  to  enjoy  thei 
server  (Sunday)  for  his  heirs.  The  share  now.  Provision  is  made  fo 
will  directs  the  estate  to  pay  any  $750  a  month  to  be  paid  to  Mr- 
inheritance  tax  that  is  levied  Ida  J.  Lee  (Mr.  Johnson’s  sisterl 
against  the  newspaper,  and  avoid  and  the  court  instructed  that  ^ 


sale  of  stock  in  the  enterprise. 


Sulzberger  to  Get 
Hamilton  Medal 


nephews  be  paid  the  remaimn: 
assets  of  the  annuity  upon  Mrs 
Lee’s  death. 


(Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pres-  the  Observer,  advised  E&P  this 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  New  week  that  a  recent  reference  w 
York  Times  and  a  member  of  the  his  having  “acquired”  the  property; 


was  erroneous.  He  has  a  small 
token  minority  interest  an** 
agreement  to  acquire  a  specified 
small  per  cent  of  the  total  out 
standing  stock  when  it  becomes 
available,  he  stated.) 


Class  of  1913  at  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege,  has  been  named  a  recipient 
of  the  1953  Alexander  Hamilton 
Medal,  one  of  Columbia’s  high¬ 
est  alumni  honors. 

The  award,  named  after  one 
of  Columbia’s  noted  early  sons,  • 

will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Sulz-  Dewey  NomGS  Aide 

berger  at  the  seventh  annual  Albany,  N.  Y. _ Harry  J.  O’Don- 

Alexander  Hamilton  dinner  Jan.  jjell,  former  Associated  Press  cor- 
14.  The  presentation  will  be  made  respondent,  has  been  appointed 
by  Colonel  James  Madison  Black-  executive  assistant,  in  charge 
well,  president  of  the  Association  - 

of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia. 
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press  relations,  to  Governor  De^ 
at  a  salary  of  $16,900,  plus  $3,000 


In  recognition  of  the  Univer-  expenses 

sity  s  Bicentennial  celebration  in  , 

1954,  the  dinner  will  have  the  _  _  _  ,  j 

same  theme  as  that  of  the  Bicen-  roimosa  otanaaras 


tennial  —  “Man’s  right  to  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  free  use  thereof.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  is  chairman  of  the 
Central  Committee  for  the  Bi¬ 
centennial.  The  Alexander  Ham¬ 
ilton  medal  is  of  Tiffany  bronze. 
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A  new  law  in  Formosa  sets 
these  minimum  standards  for  > 
newspaper  publisher;  C  o  1 1  e  I ' 
graduate  or  equivalent,  or  fi** 
years  experience  as  newsman; 
$2,000  in  cash. 
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Outside  Tape  Issue 
In  Quad-City  Strike 


PaistERS  of  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union  Local  No.  107 
struck  four  daily  newspapers  in 
the  Quad-City  area  of  Moline, 
East  Moline  and  Rock  Island,  III., 
and  Davenport,  la..  Dec.  15,  over 
the  principal  issue  of  outside  Tele¬ 
typesetter  tape  supplied  by  wire 
services  to  the  four  newspapers. 

Approximately  125  union  mem¬ 
bers  went  on  strike  affecting  the 
Moline  Dispatch,  Rink  Island  Ar¬ 
gus,  Davenport  Times  and  Daven¬ 
port  Democrat.  The  Dispatch, 
.\rgus  and  Times  published  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  papers,  ranging 
from  10  to  16  pages.  The  Demo¬ 
crat.  a  morning  paper,  resumed 
publication  on  Tuesday.  All  four 
papers  continued  to  publish  up  to 
32  pages,  using  editorial  and  su¬ 
pervisory  workers.  Other  craft 
unions  in  the  four  plants  con¬ 
tinued  to  observe  their  contracts. 

First  copies  of  Quad  Cities 
Printer  appeared  Dec.  16  under 
ITU  auspices.  The  12-page  tab¬ 
loid  will  be  published  daily  and 
will  solicit  local  advertising,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  union.  Inside  pages 
of  the  paper  were  reproductions 
of  pages  from  Labor's  Daily,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Wages  Not  an  Issue 
Publishers  of  the  papers  said  in 
a  joint  statement  the  strike  result¬ 
ed  from  disputes  concerning  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  typesetting 
equipment,  use  of  outside  TTS 
tape,  and  selection  of  a  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  joint  standing  disputes 
committee.  Publishers  said  wages 
were  not  an  issue. 

The  publishers  have  offered  a 
lO-cent-an-hour  wage  increase 
subject  to  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  approval.  This  would  make 
the  day  rate  $2.55  an  hour  or 
$99.18  for  a  38%  hour  week,  and 
the  night  rate  of  $106.18  for  the 
same  hours. 

Harold  Clark,  ITU  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  the  principal  issue  was 
use  of  TTS  tape.  He  said  the 
union  has  no  objection  to  han¬ 
dling 


jected  the  publishers’  proposal  and 
a  strike  resulted.  The  strike  was 
the  first  by  printers  in  the  area 
in  more  than  50  years. 

Objected  to  Tape 
The  four  papers  introduced 
wire  service  circuit  tape  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  with  the  union  members 
handling  such  tape  under  protest. 

The  tape  dispute  was  not  settled 
during  the  life  of  the  old  contract 
largely  because  the  parties  could 
not  agree  on  a  fifth  member  of 
the  joint  standing  disputes  com¬ 
mittee.  _ 

Two  weeks  ago  the  union  re-  _  i  r>’ 

fused  to  process  the  wire  service  L/BlIlOCrCItS  LalVOn 
TT^  tape.  The  four  papers,  then  ^ews  Play  in  Florida 

Tallahassee,  Fla.  —  Under  a 
state  university  grant.  Prof.  Sidney 


seeking  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
a  new  contract,  resumed  setting  of 
wire  copy  by  manual  operation. 


Edge  to  Republicans 
In  Front  Page  News 

Member  dailies  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  gave  almost  equal  space 
on  page  one  to  both  presidential 
candidates,  according  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
PNPA. 

William  K.  Ulerich,  president  of 
the  association  and  publisher  of 
the  Clearfield  Progress,  revealed 
this  week  that  37  newspapers  sur¬ 
veyed  carried  15,979'/2  inches  of 
page  one  Republican  news  and 
15,272%  inches  Democratic,  from 
Oct.  1  to  Nov.  4. 

The  percentage  coverage  was 
51.1  Republican  and  48.9  Demo¬ 
cratic.  Of  the  37  dailies  reporting. 

29  supported  Eisenhower,  7  sup¬ 
ported  neither  candidate  and  one 
supported  Stevenson. 

Two  publishers  refrained  from 
submitting  statistics  for  this  cross- 

section  because  they  felt  that  a  -  ,  m  c*  • 

quantitative  compilation  would  jllCi^S  1  GllS  opiGS 
not  necessarily  provide  a  true  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem.  They  pointed 
out  that  the  news  value  of  a  story 
cannot  be  measured  with  a  ruler. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  EXECUTIVES  in  New  York  for  their  annual 
budgetary  conferences  took  time  out  to  attend  the  Institute  of  Life 
Insurance  meeting  where  I.ouis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  was  the  guest  speaker.  Left  to  right — Maurice  Levy,  long-time 
S-H  executive;  Lewis  S.  Fidler,  director  of  general  advertising;  Mr. 
Seltzer;  Charles  Schneider,  editorial  promotion  director;  and  Harry 
R.  Hughes,  general  sales. 


ANPA  Rejects 
University  Study 

An  offer  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  assist  in  a  continuing 
study  of  press  coverage  of  public 
affairs  was  rejected  this  week  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA.  wrote  to  Prof. 
E)ouglas  Waples.  chairman  of  the 
university’s  committee  on  commu¬ 
nications,  that  “at  this  time  our 
association  is  not  prepared  to  join 
you  or  any  group  in  sponsoring 
such  a  study.” 

Mr.  Williams  added  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  doubted  if  such  a  study 
should  be  undertaken  by  “the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  or  any  other 
educational  institution.” 

4,072  03vn  Shares 
In  Cincy  Enquirer 

Cincinnati — With  public  pro¬ 
motion  of  stock  sales  at  an  end. 
the  Enquirer  now  has  a  roster  of 
4,072  individual  stockholders, 
most  of  them  Cincinnatians.  Ap¬ 
proximately  $2,600,000  in  com¬ 
mon  shares  have  been  sold. 

Except  for  less  than  $100,000 
sold  through  cooperating  Cincin- 


Kobre  and  his  journalism  students 
examined  34  of  Florida’s  38  dailies 
for  one  month  before  the  election. 

The  project  involved:  Number 
of  stories  for  each  party,  number 
of  inches  of  stories,  size  of  head¬ 
lines,  number  on  page  one,  posi¬ 
tion  in  quadrants  of  the  front 
page,  and  number  of  pictures.  Edi¬ 
torials  and  local  columnists  also 
were  viewed. 

General  conclusions,  according 
to  Professor  Kobre,  were:  Demo¬ 
crats  received  51  per  cent  of  the 
news  stories  and  a  slight  edge  in 
space;  Democrats  were  favored 
slightly  in  page  one  treatment;  Re¬ 
publicans  led  by  a  narrow  margin 
in  headlines,  trailed  considerably 
in  pictures. 

Borderline  editorials  made  this 
phase  of  the  checkup  difficult  but 
the  Republicans  received  216  fa¬ 
vorable  editorials  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  115.  There  were  420  col¬ 
umns  devoted  to  the  Republican 
side  and  389  to  the  Democrats. 
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_  tape  carrying  news  copy, 
but  wants  assurances  regarding  Abell  Company  BuyS 
wpe  containing  feature  or  syndi-  «  ..  ,  o.  i 

Mte  material.  He  added  the  *  atterSOn  S  OtOCiC 
union  also  wants  the  right  to  re¬ 
open  contractual  relations  in  case 
the  newspapers  adopt  other  new 
processes  of  typesetting. 

The  union  contract  expired 
blov.  1.  Publishers  and  union 
representatives  held  14  meetings 
since  Sept.  15  in  an  effort  to  reach 
a  new  contract  for  1952-53.  The 
local  groups  had  virtually  reached 
*0  agreement  last  week,  covering 
a  90-day  notice  to  the  union  of 
any  new  process  of  typesetting,  use 
of  outside  tape  for  wire  service 
oows  only,  and  a  method  of  se- 
lecting  a  Ififth  member  of  the 
local  joint  standing  disputes  com- 
roittee.  ITU  officials,  however,  re- 


Baltimore — ^The  sale  of  10,000 
shares  of  A.  S.  Abell  Company 
stock  at  $107.23  a  share  by  the 
estate  of  Paul  C.  Patterson, 
former  president  of  the  company 
which  publishes  the  Stinpapers, 
has  been  approved  by  Orphans 
Court. 

The  stock  was  “recaptured”  by 
the  company,  the  court  was  told, 
under  the  terms  of  agreements 
dated  March  22,  1924,  and  March 
10,  1947. 

A  report  on  administration  of 
the  estate  said  that  the  stock  had 
paid  two  quarterly  dividends  of 
$1  each  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Patterson. 


Przaee  Qorizzac  Piib/rr'  nati  brokers,  the  sales  effort  was 
riess  oerves  ruunc  entirely  “over-the-counter" 

in  the  lobby  of  the  Enquirer  Build¬ 
ing.  Star  salesmen  were  60  full 
time  newspaper  employes. 

For  the  first  1 1  months  of  1952, 
daily  and  Sunday,  the  Enquirer 
has  posted  gains  of  over  1,700,000 
lines  in  total  advertising.  Publish¬ 
er  Roger  H.  Ferger  reported.  The 
October-November  total  of  5,600,- 
000  lines  broke  all  previous  rec¬ 
ords. 


The  role  of  the  press  in  report¬ 
ing  the  arrests  and  trial  of  the 
three  Soviet  atom  spies  —  the 
Rosenbergs  and  Morton  Sobell — 
was  applauded  by  Federal  Judge 
Sylvester  Ryan  when  he  denied 
their  petition  to  set  aside  the  con¬ 
victions. 

Finding  that  the  press  had  not 
created  a  hostile  attitude  to  prej¬ 
udice  a  jury.  Judge  Ryan  stated: 

“We  enjoy  a  free  press;  neither 
the  policies  nor  writings  of  the 
press  may  be  censored  or  dictated 
by  the  state  or  Government  agen¬ 
cies. 

“The  accounts  of  the  arrests  and 
subsequent  indictments  of  petition¬ 
ers  tended  to  allay  public  anxiety 
and  to  give  assurance  that  those 
charged  with  the  protection  of 
vital  information  were  alert  and 
diligent  in  the  performance  of 
their  obligations." 


Paper  Denies  Sole 

Montreal  —  Rumors  that  Le 
Canada  has  been  sold  brought  a 
flat  denial  this  week  from  the  49- 
year-old  morning  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  declared  its  manage¬ 
ment  remains  “unchanged.”  Its 
format  was  changed  recently  from 
eight-column  to  tabloid  size  and 
this  is  making  the  paper  “even 
more  popular,”  it  was  stated  by 
officials. 
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W(^  1^.  Journal  Has 
New  Linecasting  Unit 


A  new  system  of  remote  con¬ 
trol,  electric  typesetting  was  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  at  the  Wall  Street 
JounuiVs  engineering  laboratories. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
said  the  machines,  known  as 
“Electro-Typesetters,”  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  Journal's  New 
York  and  Chicago  printing  plants 
early  next  year.  Later,  they  will 
be  installed  at  Dallas.  Texas  and 
San  Francisco  plants. 

A  number  of  units  already  have 
been  built  by  the  Journal’s  labora¬ 
tories  at  100  Sixth  .Avenue.  New 
York  City,  and  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  several  months.  Pat¬ 
ents  have  been  applied  for  and 
are  pending. 

The  Electro-Typesetter  is  the 
invention  of  Joseph  J.  .Ackell, 
business  manager  and  research  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  by  the  newspaper's  six-man 
staflF  of  engineers,  headed  by  Her¬ 
bert  L.  Paulding,  and  by  Ben  R. 
Stewart,  production  manager  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Kilgore  stated  it  would  be 
some  time  before  the  Electro- 
Typesetter  could  be  made  gener¬ 
ally  available  to  the  publishing 
industry. 

For  Any  Standard  Machine 

The  Electro-Typesetter  can  be 
attached  to  any  standard  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  used  in  newspaper 
plants.  Linecasting  machines  can 
be  changed  back  to  manual  oper¬ 
ation  by  swinging  aside  a  hinged 
box  and  flicking  a  switch. 

For  the  operation  of  the  Elec¬ 
tro-Typesetter.  material  to  put 
into  type  is  prepared  on  tape  the 
same  as  for  the  Teletypesetter. 
The  Electro  -  Typesetter  employs 
an  electrical  system  for  interpret¬ 
ing  the  tape  and,  therefore,  has  a 


high  degree  of  flexibility.  Opera¬ 
tion  of  the  type  casting  machines 
can  be  controlled  from  remote 
points  and  the  machines  that  are 
operated  can  also  be  selected  by 
the  operation  switches.  The  oper¬ 
ating  unit  itself  is  not  permanently 
affixed  to  the  machine  which  it 
controls  and,  therefore,  by  the 
pulling  of  a  few  plugs  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced,  or  affixed 
to  other  machines  as  may  be  de¬ 
sirable.  In  the  case  of  Teletype- 
setter  attachment  the  linecasting 
machine  must  stand  idle  while  any 
repairs  are  made  to  the  unit. 

How  It  Operates 

In  a  typical  application,  the 
Electro-Typesetter  system  would 
operate  this  way:  An  instruction 
tape  would  be  prepared  on  a  key¬ 
board  perforating  machine.  This 
tape  could  then  be  inserted  in  a 
transmitter  for  telegraphic  com¬ 
munication  to  distances  such  as 
Chicago,  Dallas  and  San  Francis¬ 
co,  and  then  this  same  tape  could 
be  inserted  in  the  Electro-Type¬ 
setter  transmitter  for  operation  of 
linecasting  machines  located  some¬ 
where  else  in  the  building. 

The  Electro-Typesetter  trans¬ 
mitter  is  a  small  box  equipped 
with  six  “feeler  pins”  which  “read” 
the  code  holes  punched  in  the 
tape  and  translate  this  “reading” 
into  selective  movement  of  elec¬ 
trical  contacts.  This  selective 
movement  of  contacts  sends  im¬ 
pulses  to  the  operating  unit 
mounted  above  the  regular  key¬ 
board  of  the  linecasting  machine 
to  be  controlled.  This  operating 
unit  is  a  box  containing  multiple 
electrical  switches  which  route  the 
impulses  from  the  transmitter  to 
the  proper  miniature  solenoid  lo¬ 
cated  above  the  key  to  be  oper¬ 
ated. 

There  is  one  of  these  miniature 
solenoids  mounted  over  each 


ELECTRO-TYPESLTTF^R  developed  in  Wall  Street  .lournal  labora¬ 
tory  attaches  to  a  linecasting  machine  by  simple  switch  mechanism. 
Instead  of  tape  flowing  into  composing  machine,  keyboard  is  operated 
by  electrical  impulses  which  can  be  transmitted  at  any  distance. 


PORTABLE  I  NIT,  the  Electro- 
Typesetter  can  be  removed  from 
the  linecasting  machine  in  a  jilfy. 

character  keybutton  and  when  the 
selective  coil  is  energized  a  little 
plunger  darts  downward  striking 
the  keybutton  and  releasing  the 
brass  type  die  or  matrix.  The 
process  is  repeated  rapidly  for 
each  letter  or  character  until  a 
complete  line  of  matrices  has  been 
assembled.  A  coded  signal,  which 
is  part  of  the  instructions  in  the 
tape,  then  activates  the  mechan¬ 
ism  which  routes  the  assembled 
line  of  matrices  through  the  cast¬ 
ing  and  other  functions  of  the 
machine.  At  this  point  the  “read¬ 
ing”  of  the  tape  has  been  mo¬ 
mentarily  halted  and  when  the 
machine  is  again  in  position  to 
assemble  characters  for  another 
line  the  “reading”  of  the  coded 
tape  begins  and  the  process  is  re¬ 
peated. 

The  system  throughout  is  de¬ 
signed  for  operation  on  24  volts, 
about  the  same  low  voltage  as  is 
used  to  operate  an  electric  door 
chime,  so  that  short  circuits  or 
grounds  will  not  in  any  way  en¬ 
danger  operators. 

As  a  result  of  actual  operating 
tests,  Mr.  Ackell  estimated  that  a 
single  Electro-Typesetter  could  set 
the  entire  news  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  of  an  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  26  hours.  Theoretically 
at  least.  26  machines  could  pro¬ 
duce  type  for  an  issue  in  one  hour. 
The  Electro-Typesetter  will  more 
than  double  manual  output. 

B 

Never  Again! 

Wilmington,  Del. — ^The  News- 
Journal  papers  tried  a  perfumed 
ad  on  their  readers  last  week  and 
the  next  day  reported  that  “there 
was  more  hell  to  pay  around  these 
offices  .  .  .  than  on  any  election 
night  within  memory.”  A  page 
one  box  promised  it  would  never 
happen  again. 


Arbiter  Rules 
Against"  Union 
On  Tape  Issue 

Eort  Wayne,  Ind. — An  arbiter 
has  rejected  the  demand  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  78  that  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  stop  using  out¬ 
side  Teletypesetter  tape  provided 
by  wire  services. 

Judge  Paul  G.  Jasper  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
contract  between  the  newspapers 
and  the  union,  which  gives  the 
union  jurisdiction  over  TTS  per¬ 
forators  and  recutters,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  outside  tape  specifi¬ 
cally.  has  not  been  violated. 

Cites  Contract  Language 

Judge  Jasper,  in  his  award  held: 
"It  is  a  basic  rule  that  we  must 
take  the  contract  as  written  by  the 
parties,  and.  if  it  is  clear  and  un¬ 
ambiguous.  we  cannot  by  interpre¬ 
tation  add  words  to  or  take  away 
from  the  agreement.  Neither  can 
we  consider  the  equity  of  the 
agreement.” 

He  held  that  if  use  of  wire  per¬ 
forated  tape  was  to  be  barred,  the 
contract  should  have  so  stated, 
adding:  “It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  Company  could  not  have 
conferred  on  the  Union  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  units  operated  and  owned 
out  of  the  city  by  third  parties, 
but  the  Company  could  have 
agreed  not  to  use  wire  perforated 
tape.” 

The  agreement  between  the 
newspapers  and  union  was  made 
as  of  June  16,  1950,  effective  from 
that  date  until  June  15,  1953.  Tele¬ 
typesetters  were  installed  in  the 
summer  of  1951.  The  manage¬ 
ment  posted  a  bulletin  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  guaranteeing  that  no 
one  then  employed  would  be  dis- 
'  charged  because  of  TTS  use.  The 
guarantee  was  voluntary,  over  and 
I  above  contractual  requirements. 

Starting  in  January.  1952,  the 
News  Sentinel  and  Journal-Gazette 
began  using  Associated  Press. 
United  Press  and  International 
News  Service  circuit  tape.  Ah 
though  there  was  provision  in 
Section  3  of  the  contract  for 
prompt  disposition  of  interpreta¬ 
tive  disputes,  there  was  no  com¬ 
plaint  by  the  union  until  the  end 
of  June,  five  months  after  circuit 
TTS  tape  was  first  used. 

The  union  contended  in  arbitra¬ 
tion  that  the  status  quo  was  fh« 
non-receipt  of  circuit  tape,  but 
Judge  Jasper  held  that  the  dispute 
did  not  arise  until  five  months 
after  the  tape  was  first  used. 

Henry  C.  Page,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  newspapers,  in  present¬ 
ing  the  case  for  management, 
pointed  out  the  union  was  already 
I  exercising — without  protest  for  five 
1  months  —  all  the  jurisdiction 
could  exercise  over  the  outside 
!  tape- 

I  He  declared  that  granting  of  the 
:  union’s  demand  on  outside  tu^ 
■  would  not  create  a  job  for  a  single 
person.  ITU  member  or  otherwise. 
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mWSPAPER  PAGES  PLAY  A  PART  IN  THE  WEEK'S  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
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Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


family  tree  showed  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  working  owners.  Four¬ 
teen  persons  active  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  production  today,  from 
president  to  reporter,  are  decend- 
ants  of  Crosby  S.  Noyes,  editor 
1867-1908;  George  W.  Adams, 
president  1879-1886;  and  Samuel 


Star  Receives 
Washington's 
Official  Salute 

Washington  —  An  adless  32- 

page  gravure  magazine,  a  party  h  ”  Kauffmann.’  ’ president  "1868- 
lor  more  than  1,000  employes,  1886-1906 

civic  tributes,  official  citations,  Samuel  H.  Kauffmann,  presi- 

messages  of  congratulation  froni  since  1949,  presided  at  the 

public  officials,  and  words  of  beneath  the  Star’s  new  flag 

praise  from  a  competitor  all  yellow  and  brown  which  he  de- 

^se  were  candles  that  glowed  in  presented  diamond- 

studded  pins  to  50-year  employes. 
100th  birthday  Dec.  16  Holding  a  unique  place  in  the 

In  praise  that  couldn  t  have  5,^^  Benjamin  M.  Mc- 

^en  more  fulsome  if  written  by  Kelway,  editor  since  1946.  He 
the  Star  s  own  promotion  depart-  ,^20  3^  copy- 

ment.  Ihe  H  ashington  itself  and  rose  to  associate  editor 

marking  75  years  on  the  capital  for  the  posi- 

scejie.  said  editorially:  jjoo  previously  held  by  only  two 

“In  an  age  when  the  accent  is  men-^rosby  S.  Noyes  and  Theo- 
on  sensationalism.  especially  dore  W.  Noyes, 
among  evening  papers,  the  Star  Tribute  from  Army 

has  maintamed  a  mature  judg-  -j-o  Mr.  McKelway  and  Mr. 

nt.  It  has  been  a  star  per-  Kauffmann  the  Secretary  of  the 
former  in  resisting  any  tendency  ^^my,  Frank  Pace,  Jr.,  presented 
toward  the  perversion  of  the  news,  j,,  civilian  citation  for 


One  of  the  most  successful  news¬ 
papers  in  America,  businesswise, 
it  has  built  this  success  on 


patriotic  effort  and  long  service” 
in  the  national  interest. 

President  Truman  wished  the 


,  •  r  •  ^  rit’MUCIIl  llUlliail  WIMICU  lilt 

de^rved  reputation  for  integrity  5,^^  ^lany  more  years  of  success. 


and  decency  as  well  as  honest  and 
complete  reporting.” 

Familv  Tree 


He  said  he  sometimes  disagrees 
with  Star  editorials  but  it  is  one 
of  this  country’s  greatest  news- 


The  “family”  gathering  served  papers, 
to  call  public  attention  to  the  fact  From  President-elect  Eisenhow- 
that  the  Star’s  present  owners  er  came  “cordial  good  wishes”  for 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  men  another  century  of  public  service, 
who  look  hold  of  the  newspaper  The  Star,  he  said,  has  achieved 
m  its  earliest  years,  .^nd  no  fewer  a  fine  reputation  as  an  exponent 

than  17  of  the  1,125  past  and  of  the  type  of  journalism  which 

present  employes  could  boast  of  places  chief  importance  on  fair 
2  half-century’s  affiliation  with  and  responsible  reporting  and 
the  paper.  A  list  of  134  more  comment  on  the  news  of  the  day 

I  fiave  served  more  than  30  years.  — “an  obligation  to  the  public 

^9  more  have  served  between  25  which  accompanies  the  freedom  of 
and  30  years.  the  press.” 

In  the  gravure  section  which  Both  the  Star  and  the  Post  were 
depicted  the  growth  of  Washing-  honored  at  a  general  membership 
ton  in  the  100  years,  the  Star’s  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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WaskingtOH  (D.  C.)  Star 


Coffman.  Ft.  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


Recounting  the  long  friendly  as¬ 
sociation  between  the  Star  and 
his  newspapers,  J.  Hamilton 
Owens,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  (Md.)  Sunpapers.  said  the 
principle  which  makes  a  news¬ 
paper  an  integral  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  roughly  this: 

“The  first  duty  of  a  good  citi¬ 
zen,  be  he  editor  or  grocer,  is  to 
keep  his  own  doorstep  clean.” 


Hearst  Memo  Plan 
Sent  Committees 

San  Francisco  —  New  Hearst 
Memo  provisions  were  forwarded 
to  the  Hearst  Management  Com¬ 
mittee  and  to  the  guild  executive 
board  following  three  days  of  ses¬ 
sions  here.  Harvey  Kelly  repre¬ 
sented  management  and  A1  Dip- 
man,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
headed  the  guild  group  on  the  sub¬ 
committee  which  drew  the  new 
provisions. 

Acceptance  by  both  manage¬ 
ment  and  guild  groups  is  now 
necessary  before  the  projected  re¬ 
visions  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Hearst  Newspaper  guild  units  for 
a  vote.  Such  a  referendum  would 
be  by  10  units — all  of  the  Hearst 
newspaper  units  except  those  in 
New  York. 

The  subcommittee’s  report  in¬ 
cludes  a  provision  for  56  weeks  of 
severance  pay  after  2714  years  of 
service,  it  was  learned.  The  Hearst 
memo  presently  calls  for  40  weeks 
severance  after  191/2  years. 
Another  existing  provision  is  for 
50  weeks  after  25  years,  or  at  the 
age  of  65  or  disability  severance. 


Lovelace  Elected 

San  Francisco — Douglas  Love¬ 
lace.  Associated  Press,  was  elected 
president  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  guild  to  succeed  Harvey 
Wing,  San  Francisco  News. 


Ted  Koop  Elected 
President  of  NPC 

Washington — ^T heodore  F. 
Koop  was  formally  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Press 
Club  on  Dec.  19  and  became  the 
first  radio  correspondent  (CBS) 
to  head  that  organization.  He  was 
unopposed  as  successor  to  Truman 
T.  Felt,  correspondent  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Daily  News  and  the  Florida 
Times  Union. 

Before  going  into  the  radio 
field,  Mr.  Koop  worked  on  mid¬ 
west  newspapers,  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  Associated  Press, 
for  National  Geographic  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  he  was  director  of  cen¬ 
sorship  when  that  office  went  out 
of  business  on  V-J  Day. 

■ 

Call-Bulletin  Names 
Bob  Baxter  as  P.M. 

San  Francisco — Robert  Baxter 
has  been  named  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Franci.sco  Call- 
Bulletin.  it  is  announced  by  Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  publisher.  Mr. 
Baxter  took  over  his  new  du¬ 
ties  Dec.  15  in  a  move  from  the 
San  Franci.sco  News,  where  he  had 
been  promotion  manager  since 
February.  1950. 

Mr.  Baxter  was  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  advertising  promotion 
for  the  I.os  Angeles  Times  from 
1935  to  1945.  Later  he  was  a 
marketing  consultant  for  Kinsey 
and  Company,  management  con¬ 
sultants.  and  a  principal  of  Facts 
Consolidated,  opinion  research 
and  marketing  firm. 

■ 

Germany  Strike  Ends 

A  compromise  wage  increase 
ended  on  Dec.  15  the  strike  of 
printers  which  closed  down  West 
Germany’s  600  newspapers  for  a 
week.  The  basic  hourly  wage  is 
equivalent  to  about  41  cents 
(U.S.). 
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'Week'  Awards 
Go  to  San  Diego 


The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune,  in  the  daily  field,  and 
the  Stission  (Tex.)  Times  in  the 
weekly  field,  were  judged  first- 
place  winners  in  the  1952  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  contest. 

Winners  were  selected  by  a 
Board  of  Judges  consisting  ot 
trade  magazine  executives,  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  Citv  last 
week,  Theodore  A.  Serrill,'  1952 
National  Newspaper  Week  Chair¬ 
man,  announced. 

The  Newspaper  Association 
Managers,  Inc.,  sponsors  this  an¬ 
nual  newspaper  promotion. 

Second  place  in  the  daily  field 
was  awarded  to  the  Birmingham 
t.^la.)  News.  The  Elizabelliton 
(Tenn.)  Star  and  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Courier  News  tied  for  third 
place. 

Second  place  award  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  field  went  to 
the  Healdshurg  (Calif.)  Tribune 
and  Enterprise-Scimitar,  and  third 
place  went  to  the  Manteca  (Calif.) 
Bulletin. 

Judges  decided  the  winners  on 
the  basis  of  their  contribution  in 
promoting  the  theme  of  the  week; 
“Your  Right  to  Know  ...  A  Con¬ 
stitutional  Guarantee.” 

Judges  were  Robert  U.  Brown, 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Carroll  J.  Swan,  associate  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Printers’  Ink;  Miss 
Carol  Bick,  a  senior  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Tide,  and  Stanley  J.  Berman, 
eastern  representative.  Publishers’ 
A  ux  diary. 

Honorable  Mentions  were  given 
to:  Daily  newspapers:  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  News -Review;  Waco 
(Tex.)  News-Tribune  and  Times- 
Herald;  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record; 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily  Tribune; 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News;  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli¬ 
gencer-Journal,  and  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle.  Weekly  news¬ 
papers:  Baca  County  Banner, 
Springfield,  Colo.;  Page  News  & 
Courier,  Luray,  Va.,  and  Che¬ 
mung  Valley  Reporter,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y. 


BEST  PROMOTION  of  Newspaper  Week  is  singled  out  by  Board  of  Judges:  Left  to  right — Theodore  A. 
Serrill,  general  manager  of  PNPA  and  Newspaper  Week  chairman;  Robert  U.  Brown,  EDITOR  &  PL'B- 
LISHER;  Carol  Bick,  Tide;  Carroll  J.  Swan.  Printers'  Ink;  and  Stanley  J.  Berman,  Publishers'  Auxiliaiy. 


was  nine  years  old.  He  and  his 
wife  are  building  a  home  on  Pros¬ 
pect  Hill  in  Noank.  Conn. 


Bidders  Tell 
Admen  'News' 
Of  Long  Beach 


F.  S.  Murphy, 
Hartford  Times 
Chief,  to  Retire 


*  Chicago — Herman  Henry  Rid- 

hv  AnriV  publisher  of  the  Long  Beach  ® 

diea  DY  rvrmy  (Cavli.)  independent  &  Pre.s.s-Tele- 

iCrflw,  told  more  than  200  Chicago  ‘ 

advertising  executives  here  last  he 
Washington  —  Army  Secretary  week  the  story  of  the  Long  Beach- 
mk  C.  Pace,  Jr.,  this  week  Lakewood  market  in  Southern 
arded  to  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  Wash-  California  without  using  circula-  ..  * 

;ton  manager  tion  charts  or  linage  graphs.  P 

the  United  ;  Mr.  Bidder  cited  an  800,0(» 

ess,  a  certifi-  in  total  advertising  in  J™  ® 

:e  of  apprecia-  J  ■  the  two  papers  in  October  as  com- 

n  for  “present-  8  fL  pared  with  the  same  month  a  * 

'  the  Army  ^  ^  year  ago.  He  gave  each  of  the  ‘ 

ory  to  the  n  ^  y  guests  a  copy  of  Thursday’s  (Dec.  ' 

nerican  public  1 1 )  evening  Press-Telegram,  total-  ^  “av 

an  accurate,  ing  84  pages. 

ijective  fash-  The  Bidder  organization  took  Mo 

T'  for  a  quar-  over  the  two  Long  Beach  newspa- 

r-c  e  n  t  u  r  y  or  pers  last  August,  having  previously  (flu  jf 

ore.  purchased  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  phdsis 

The  certificate  Wilson  newspapers.  B.  H.  Bidder,  St.  Paul  tiyng 
the  highest  award  made  in  the  publisher  and  father  of  Herman  niorc 

me  of  the  Secretary  of  the  and  Joseph  Bidder,  respective  pub-  KfQgj, 

■my  to  a  civilian  not  employed  fishers  of  the  California  papers,  wt,at 

the  Army.  told  the  audience  briefly  about  jjfl  ,^,1 

The  citation  accompanying  Mr.  the  San  Jose  market.  He  praised 

Olson’s  award  mentioned  also  his  sons'  foresight  in  entering  the  oju  ,, 

_ _ ^  ^ . . .  . .  s  part  in  bringing  about  the  high  newspaper  field  in  California.  magaz 

Mr.  Murphy's  accomplishments  journalistic  standards  prevailing  The  Chicago  luncheon  was  one  (x^  ^ 
Harrisburg,  Pa.— -The  Pennsyl-  and  awards  have  been  almost  too  in  Washington  today  and  his  ready  of  a  series  being  sponsored  by  the  niu  3 

vania  Music  Educators  Association  numerous  to  mention.  The  great-  giving  of  his  knowledge,  advice  Independent  and^  Press-Telegram,  the  fi 

has  presented  its  1952  Newspaper  est  of  these  came  on  Oct.  1,  1946  and  services  to  the  very  great  ad-  together  with  their  national  adver-  city  n 

Award  to  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  when  he  was  presented  the  Medal  vantage  of  the  Army  and  the  na-  tising  representatives.  Cresmer  A  sjtisfk 

and  Evening  News  for  the  “out-  of  Merit  for  meritorious  service  in  tion.”  Woodward,  Inc.  ^  m 

standing  role”  of  the  two  newspa-  World  War  11.  He  was  the  first  to  Secretary  Pace  made  the  pres-  ■  tising 

pers  in  “advancing  music  educa-  receive  the  award  for  services  in  entation  at  a  Pentagon  ceremony  ■ir 

tion  ”  the  newspaper  field.  He  has  often  attended  by  high  Army  officials.  IkarKOV  oemenceu  venisi 

Publisher  Edwin  F.  Russell  was  been  saluted  as  “Mr.  Connecticut.”  Mr.  Wilson’s  citation  said:  Pocatello  Idaho  —  wunam  ^ 

presented  with  the  award  at  the  Mr.  Murphy  has  headed  the  “His  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Karkov,  33,  former  classified  aa 
annual  convention  of  the  music  Connecticut  Aeronautics  Commis-  his  country  are  in  the  highest  tra-  vertsimg  manager  of  the  ta^  In  ,,,, 

group  here  recently  sion  since  its  founding  in  1946  and  ditions  of  an  honored  profession.  State  Journal,  was  sentenced  iw-  15  bi 

Other  newspapers  cited  by  the  before  that  was  chairman  of  the  His  long  service  in  the  national  1 5  to  five  years  in  a  federal  priM  those 

association  with  honorable  men-  aviation  committee  of  the  State  interest  merits  the  recognition  of  for  robbing  a  bank  ^  Blm:Ktw.  ijnj  , 

tion  were  the  Clearfield  Progress,  Development  Commission.  his  fellow  Americans  and  the  last  ^pt.  15  of  $8,300.  His  ac  3,3^^ 

New  Wilmington  Glove.  Pottstown  Born  in  New  Haven,  he  has  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  complice,  Harold  A.  Peterson 

Mercury  and  Somerset  American,  lived  in  the  Hartford  area  since  he  Department  of  the  Army,  placed  on  probation  for  five  ye 
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By  W.  J.  Sanning 

Advertising  Director,  Kroger  Co. 


It  is  this  advertising  program 
ours  and  its  effect  on  1,200 
ogcr  cities  that  I  want  to  dis- 
vi  with  you  to- 
y.  To  begin 
ih,  I  think  you 
ill  understand 
letter  our  point 
of  view  on  adver- 
sg  if  I  paint  a 
(juick  picture  for 
ou  of  our  size 
jiid  how  our  or¬ 
ganization  is  set 


up. 


Editor’s  Note:  Following  is 
the  text  of  a  speech  recently  given 
hy  W.  J.  Sanning,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Kroger  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
at  the  50th  anniversary  luncheon 
of  the  Ohio  Select  List  of  News¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Sanning’s  talk  stresses 
the  basic  value  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  grocers. 


Sanning 


First  of  all, 

:  are  spread 
out  over  19  states  in  the  midwest 
nd  south.  At  last  counting  we  had 
1.901  stores  operating. 

Rely  on  Advertising 
We  are  divided  into  25  branches. 
Each  branch  functions  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  unit,  and  initiates  many 


tising  dominance  also  showed  the 
greatest  sales  increases  over  the 
previous  year,  while  those  that 
were  second,  third,  and  fourth 
in  dominance  were  also  second. 


High  School  Installs 
Advertising  Class 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. — Recognition 
of  the  need  for  more  adequate 
training  of  young  people  for  ad¬ 
vertising  careers  has  led  to  the 
Goldsboro  High  School  establish¬ 
ing  of  such  a  course  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  curriculum. 

The  course  was  installed  at  the 
suggestion  of  S.  C.  Williams,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Golds¬ 
boro  News -Argus.  He  is  the 
teacher. 

The  course,  although  supple¬ 
mental  to  the  student’s  journalistic 
studies,  is  strictly  advertising,  with 
specific  instruction  in  layout,  copy, 
media,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  econo¬ 
mics  of  advertising.  Only  the 
more  mature  students  are  eligible 
for  it. 


ANPA  Names 
Group  to  Study 
R.  O.  P.  Color 


Car  Service  Industry 
third,  and  fourth  in  percent  of  To  Spend  $  15-Million 

More  than  $15,000,000  will  be 


sales  increase. 


30%  Profit  Drop 
Now,  in  projecting  our  expenses 
for  1952,  we  faced  a  tough  prob¬ 
lem,  profit-wise  and  budget-wise. 
Although  in  1951  we  increased 
our  sales  16%  over  1950,  our 
of  its  own  promotional  programs,  profits  decreased  30%.  This  was 
Our  headquarters  office  at  Cincin-  due  to  higher  taxes,  higher  trans- 
Mti  coordinates  and  suggests  but  portation  and  labor  costs,  and  a 

price  control  law  that  turned  out 
to  be  a  profit  control  law.  We 
netted  exactly  9/10  of  a  cent  on 
the  sales  dollar  last  year. 

Under  these  circumstances  we 
simply  had  to  cut  expenses,  all 
{Continued  on  page  20) 


o«s  not  command. 

We  estimate  that  12  to  15  mil¬ 
lion  people  shop  regularly  at 
kroger.  "Today,  95%  of  our  sales 
ire  in  self-service  stores  compared 
*:'.h  30%  just  ten  years  ago.  Our 
lerks  do  little  personal  selling  any 
niore. 

All  of  which  shows  how  much 
I'e  have  had  to  increase  our  reli- 
"ce  on  advertising. 

More  Emphasis  on  Selling 
Here  we  have  the  two  reasons 
(the  trend  to  self-service  and  em¬ 
phasis  in  selling)  why  our  adver¬ 
tising  program  is  now  receiving 
®ore  attention  than  it  has  in 
Kroger’s  entire  70-year  history, 
'^hat  is  our  advertising  program, 
ini  what  is  its  objective? 

The  program  itself  consists  of 
f’tt  use  of  newspapers,  radio, 
tpigazine,  TV,  and  in-store  media. 
Otir  objective  is  simple:  to  cap- 
•ttre  an  ever  increasing  share  of 
•h*  food  business  in  our  1,200 
°ty  market  area.  We  are  not 
satisfied  with  second  position  in 
^  market.  Therefore  our  adver- 
hstng  must  be  dominant.  Studies 
‘ti  our  branches  prove  how  ad- 
'enising  dominance  pays  off. 
Last  year  we  reviewed  our  adver- 
j'sing  program  in  relation  to  sales, 
m  these  studies  we  divided  our 
branches  into  four  groups — 
th^  that  were  first,  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  in  advertising  domi- 
jjnnce  in  their  market  area.  Those 
Ranches  that  were  first  in  adver- 


spent  on  advertising  in  1953  by 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  of 
automotive  replacement  parts,  ac¬ 
cessories,  and  equipment,  it  was 
estimated  this  week.  The  figure 
came  from  Don  H.  Teetor,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Automotive  Service 
Industries  Show  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Teetor  said  the  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  billing  will  go  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  all  media,  with  a 
heavy  percentage  channeled  into 
trade  journals.  Newspapers,  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  radio-TV  and 
direct  mail  will  get  a  “substantial" 
share  of  the  budget. 


President  Charles  F.  McCahill, 
of  the  American  ,Newsp.aper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  announces  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  subcommittee  on 
riin-of-paper  color,  together  with 
advertising  agency  representatives, 
of  the  ANPA-AAAA  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Newspaper  Printing. 

The  subcommittee  is  to  study 
the  problems  involved  in  the  re¬ 
production  of  R.O.P.  color  adver¬ 
tising  and  wherever  possible  to  es¬ 
tablish  R.O.P.  color  standards, 
from  the  preparation  of  original 
art  work  to  the  finished  product. 
The  following  are  representatives 
of  the  ANPA  on  subcommittee: 

James  H.  Armistead,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  and  Banner; 
Julian  J.  Eberle,  Cox  Newspapers, 
Miami,  Fla.;  Earl  J.  Gaines,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press;  Henry  Gar¬ 
land.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette:  Joseph  E.  McMullen,  Mil¬ 
waukee  ( Wis. )  Journal;  Fred 
Shafer.  Chicago  (III.)  Tribune; 
and  Herbert  T.  Stanger,  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

Representatives  named  by  the 
AAAA  on  the  subcommittee  are: 

George  B.  Dearnley,  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Ernest  Donohue,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.:  Eli  Gordon,  J.  Wal¬ 
ter  Thompson  Co..  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  Henry  Krieger,  Honig-Cooper 
Co.,  San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Erwin 
Miessler,  Needham.  Louis  &  Bror- 
by,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  John 
F.  Aldinger  (alternate).  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


0.  1952 


THE  GAVEL  CHANGES  HANDS  as  Lon  Rubin  of  Gilman.  Nicoll 
&  Ruthman  turns  over  the  presidency  of  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
AANK,  to  Vernon  Hawley  of  Doyle  &  Hawley.  Standing,  left  to 
right,  are — Lynn  Fenstermacher,  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  secretary; 
Buell  Brooks,  Scripps-Howard,  vicepresident;  and  Joe  Bums.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  &  Chamberlin,  treasurer. 


Misleading  Ads  Con 
Result  in  Penalties 

Frankfort,  Ky. — Kentucky  law 
provides  for  fines  and  jail  sen¬ 
tences  for  false  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  attorney  general’s 
office  reminds. 

Robert  D.  Brown,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  the  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat,  recently  wrote  for 
an  opinion,  noting  that  some  used- 
auto  dealers  in  his  area  had  rep¬ 
resented  some  cars  offered  for 
sale  as  new,  carrying  a  guarantee. 
But,  he  added,  new-car  dealers 
contend  manufacturers  will  not 
sell  or  ship  new  cars  to  any  deal¬ 
ers  other  than  franchised  dealers. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  John 
B.  Browning  cited  a  law  providing 
fines  up  to  $500  or  60-day  jail 
sentences,  or  both,  for  individuals 
convicted  of  misleading  or  false 
advertising.  If  a  corporation  vio¬ 
lates  the  law,  he  said,  it  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $500,  with  its 
president  or  other  responsible  of¬ 
ficers  jailed  up  to  60  days. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Coal  Firm  Uses  Dailies 
To  Tell  Management  Tale 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Lansford,  Pa. — It  doesn’t  take 
a  fortune  to  plan  an  effective  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  program. 
The  job  done  here  by  the  Lehigh 
Navigation  Coal  Co.  is  a  good 
illustration  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  modest  budget. 

The  company,  which  is  the  old¬ 
est  anthracite  producer  in  the 
U.  S.,  has  been  running  half  page 
ads  (see  cut)  once  a  week  for  the 


that  only  through  the  candid  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  ideas 
can  a  public  relations  plan  really 
work  successfully."  Mr.  Evans 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“To  achieve  this  result,  we  have 
found  that  newspapers  are  most 
effective. 

Uses  Five  Newspapers 
“In  Panther  Valley,  we  have 
used  five  newspapers  having  sig¬ 


ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 


past  10  years  in  five  newspapers 
in  the  Panther  Valley. 

In  1952,  the  budget  for  this 
type  of  advertising  was  approxim- 
mately  $19,000,  including  produc¬ 
tion  costs  (Lewis  &  Gilman,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  handles  the  account;  is 
also  agency  for  Lehigh’s  general 
advertising  and  handles  the  com¬ 
pany’s  overall  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram). 

Credits  Newspapers 

Public  relations  is  important  to 
the  Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Co. 
because  it  virtually  dominates  the 
economy  of  this  region.  Evan 
Evans,  president  of  Lehigh,  cred¬ 
its  newspaper  advertising  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  success  in  getting  the 
management  story  over  to  the 
people. 

“We  have  built  confidence  and 
increased  understanding  among 
our  employes  and  local  custom¬ 
ers,"  says  Mr.  Evans.  “This  has 
been  accomplished  with  a  planned 
program  of  policies  and  conduct 
— always  operating  as  an  integral 
phase  of  top-level  management.” 

For  more  than  100  years,  Le¬ 
high  Navigation  has  been  the  No. 
1  industry  in  Panther  Valley,  a 
tightly  knit  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
community  comprising  five  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  with  a  population  of 
approximately  40,000.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  more  than  6,000  men 
and  women  on  its  payroll. 

"Our  fundamental  philosophy  is 


nificant  local  coverage — the  Lan- 
ford  Evening  Record,  Tamaqua 
Evening  Courier,  Coaldale  Ob¬ 
server,  Maucli  Chunk  Times- 
News,  and  the  Allentown  Morn¬ 
ing  Call. 

“Regular  half-page  advertise¬ 
ments  deal  with  a  wide  range  of 
topics  covering  matters  of  con¬ 
temporary  interest,  and  we  know 
these  messages  have  a  large  and 
faithful  readership. 

“We  regard  these  weekly  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  as  an  assist¬ 
ing  factor  in  our  over-all  public 
relations  program.  It  is  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,  to  be  sure,  but 
we  like  to  think  of  it  as  something 
considerably  more  than  just  paid 
space  in  newspapers. 

“We  rate  it  as  a  valuable  sup¬ 
plementary  tool  which  should 
shun  flamboyant  and  trivial  read¬ 
ing  matter,  but  rather  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  saying  in  a  hard-hit¬ 
ting  and  helpful  style. 

“Our  relations  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  friendly  and  sound 
because  we  have  only  this  simple 
objective — to  let  our  people  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

“We  stick  to  the  presentation  of 
prompt,  complete  and  truthful  in¬ 
formation,  whether  it  be  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  routine  operational 
schedules  of  our  mines,  the  start 
of  a  new  plant,  or  to  present  our 
side  of  a  labor  issue.” 

The  ads  stress  safety 


the 


COAL'S  THE  GOAL! 


I*  cuUf>  «•  (k(  nmi. 


Lehigh  Navigation  Coal  Company  Inc. 

“We  have  found  newspapers  most  effective.” 


mines,  explain  their  complex  oper¬ 
ations  in  simple  details  and  try  to 
show  the  inter-relationships  of  the 
miners  and  the  company. 

Miners  do  not  like  to  be  talked 
down  to — so  copy  must  be  simple, 
direct,  attention  -  getting.  The 
miners  refer  to  the  firm  as  the 
“Old  Company,”  and  this  slogan 
is  used  in  all  the  ads. 

Copy  is  written  by  Robert  Farn- 
ham,  in  Lewis  &  Gilman’s  Phila¬ 
delphia  office.  He  keeps  in  close 
contact  with  the  main  office  of 
the  company  here,  where  Ted 
Berger,  member  of  the  agency’s 
public  relations  staff,  looks  out  for 
timely  topics  for  the  ads. 

Developments  in  the  coal  indus¬ 
try,  especially  where  they  concern 
merchandising  and  selling,  are 
emphasized  in  some  of  the  ads. 
One  recent  ad  was  titled,  “From 
Wall  Street  to  Main  Street.” 

Illustration  consisted  of  a  re¬ 
production  of  a  story  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  on  Lehigh’s 
plan  for  installment  buying  of 
coal.  Copy  read: 

“The  good  news  about  our  new 
plan  hit  the  front  page  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  business  paper  the 
other  day.  And  it  won't  be  long 
before  it’ll  be  a  common  talking 
point  on  Main  Street,  USA. 

“What  will  everybody  be  say¬ 
ing?  Just  that  we’ve  come  up  with 
the  most  revolutionary  selling 
plan  ever  to  hit  the  coal  industry. 
With  dealers  handling  our  coal 
on  “pay-when  you-sell”  basis,  and 
customers  buying  on  a  “no-down¬ 
payment-  1 2-month-to-pay”  install¬ 
ment  plan,  we  have  cut  out  the 
time-lag  resulting  from  lack  of 
ready  cash. 

“In  other  words,  with  Old 
Company’s  Lehigh  there  is  no 
longer  the  need  for  cash,  but  only 
the  need  for  coal. 

“We  feel  that  supplying  this 
continuous  need  will  lead  to  an 
era  of  fuller  employment.  Which 
means  that  you  will  draw  perhaps 
the  biggest  benefit  of  all  from  the 
plan — a  bigger  weekly  pay,  every 
week.” 

■ 

Schachte  is  Elected 
New  ARF  Board  Head 

Henry  M.  Schachte,  Borden 
Company  director  of  advertising, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
tripartite  board  of  directors  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Foundation, 
New  York  City.  Occasion  was  the 
election  of  directors  at  the  second 
annual  meeting  of  ARF  partici¬ 
pating  subscribers  in  New  York. 

B.  B.  Geyer,  president.  Geyer 
Advertising,  immediate  past  board 
chairman,  continues  as  a  director 
on  the  board  which  gives  equal 
representation  to  advertisers, 
agencies  and  media. 

■ 

Beyer  Joins  Agency 

Charles  R.  Beyer,  for  14  years 
on  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Town  Advertis¬ 
ing  Associates,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
as  an  account  executive. 


Blow  Releases 
New  Cigaret 
Ad  Survey 

Two  out  of  every  three  ciga, 
smokers  regularly  purchase 
brand  other  than  the  one  whi 
advertising  they  like  best.  A. 
very  few  smokers  buy  the  c'; 
ret  whose  advertising  they  i 
like  most.  This  was  revealed  id; 
recent  independent  survey  condu; 
ted  in  Manhattan  by  Mich.: 
Spina  and  Gerald  J.  Hahn  ofUs 
Blow  Company,  New  York  Cir 
both  of  whom  are  non-smokcF 

Respondents  were  asked  th; 
opinions  on  cigaret  advertisiri 
and  then  questioned  as  to  tk 
brand  they  smoked.  They  wn 
generally  more  definite  about  tht 
advertising  they  liked  rather  tha: 
that  which  they  disliked.  Resub 
showed  that  67  per  cent  of  smot 
ers  interviewed  did  not  indicai 
as  their  personal  smoking  choia 
the  brand  whose  advertising  thf' 
approved  of  most.  But  only  ok 
out  of  25  regularly  purchased  the 
cigaret  whose  advertising  the 
liked  least. 

Opinions  Varied 

Opinions  of  cigaret  advertisir; 
varied  from  brand  to  brani 
Lucky  Strike  and  Chesterfield  id' 
were  found  to  be  the  most  pope- 
lar.  Men  showed  a  slight  prefer 
ence  for  Lucky  Strike  advertising, 
while  women  were  more  incline; 
toward  Chesterfield.  Though  ob¬ 
jections  against  cigaret  adverti- 
ing  were  not  as  clear-cut  as  prefer 
ences,  the  most  resentment  wi' 
directed  against  Old  Gold  adver¬ 
tisements.  This,  despite  the  faP 
that  many  advertising  men  regar; 
Old  Golds  claims  to  be  rather 
mild. 


Several  interesting  points  con 
cerning  advertising  awareness  and 
smoking  patterns,  were  aK' 
brought  out  by  the  project.  Whe' 
asked  what  brands  they  recalled 
being  advertised,  resgtondent' 
showed  a  greater  consciousness  o. 
the  advertising  of  their  own  branJ. 
rather  than  that  of  competin; 
brands.  In  fact,  among  the  smol 
ers  of  the  six  top-selling  brand- 
nationally,  less  than  one  out  o 
10  were  unaware  of  the  adverti'- 
ing  of  their  own  brand. 

Preferences  Differ 

Actual  brand  smoking  preferen¬ 
ces  were  shown  to  differ  great.' 
between  men  and  women.  Ches¬ 
terfield,  by  far,  was  the  bran; 
most  often  smoked  by  men,  while 
Pall  Mall  was  favored  by  women 
Further,  the  percentage  of  king- 
size  smokers  was  three  times  a^ 
high  among  women  as  among 
men. 

The  findings  are  based  on  2;f 
personal  interviews  conducted  ww 
smokers.  Complete  findings  and 
techniques  are  discussed  in  a  Jib 
page  report  entitled  “Some  As¬ 
pects  of  Cigaret  Smoking  ^  , 
Cigaret  Advertising.” 
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The  Advertiser  and  The 

Opportunities 
In  Selling  Bank 
Ads  Suggested 

San  Francisco  —  Bankers  need 
public  relations  advertising — ^“the 
kind  that  tells  what  his  bank  really 
means  to  everyone” — Fred  Yeates, 
publicity  director.  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  told  the  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation  here. 

Furthermore,  banks  need  more 
advertising,  Mr.  Yeates  advised. 
The  American  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion  was  given  as  authority  for  the 
estimate  that  the  combined  ad 
budgets  for  this  year  of  the  14,600 
commercial  banks  in  this  country 
totalled  $48,000,000. 

Urges  Good  Value 

“That  is  less  than  $3,300  each; 
less  than  $300  a  month  each,”  Mr. 
Yeates  said.  “Set  that  $48,000,- 
000  budget  for  all  banks  against 
the  $50,000,000  budget  for  one 
concern  like  Proctor  &  Gamble, 
and  you  have  a  hint  of  a  chance 
for  a  big  cleanup.  But  when  you 
do  win  those  reluctant  banks,  give 
them  a  good  value  for  their 
money,  and  let  them  taste  the 
sweetness  of  success  that  comes 
from  effective  advertising.  They'll 
come  back  for  more.” 

Stressing  that  bank  advertising 
officials  are  trained  and  exper- 


Newspaper 

Total  Impressions 
Top  2-Billion  Mark 

Media  men  at  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  ,York  City, 
which  handles  Old  Stagg  straight 
Kentucky  bourbon  for  Schenley 
Distributors,  Inc.,  report  that  read¬ 
er  impressions  for  the  brand  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  12  months  have  totaled 
2,123,220,796. 

This  staggering  figure  is  the 
combination  of  reader  impressions 
from  advertising  in  newspapers, 
outdoor  and  trade  publications. 


ienced,  he  warned  that  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen  must  use 
specifics  and  must  be  ready  to 
prove  good  will  through  advertis¬ 
ing.  He  suggested  selling  banks 
on  a  public  relations  advertising 
program  which  is  not  part  of  the 
regular  advertising  budget,  but 
which  has  its  own  separate  bud¬ 
get  and  separate  schedule,  unaffec¬ 
ted  by  any  campaigns  or  special 
emphasis  on  the  sales  side. 

Newspapers  and  banks  have  a 
mutuality  of  interest  in  “what  is 
best  for  the  community,”  Mr. 
Yeates  said.  And  if  boom  times 
fade,  banks  and  newspapers  may 
need  to  join  forces  to  maintain 
the  local  air  of  assurance,  and 
provide  guidance  in  maintaining 
the  economy,  he  suggested. 


Agency  Finds 
Large  Ads  Pay 
In  Interest 

Schwab  and  Beatty,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  in  New  York,  gets 
lots  of  leads  from  its  big  adver¬ 
tisements  like  the  page  it  took  re¬ 
cently  in  the  New  York  Times. 
This  fact  was  brought  out  by  Vic¬ 
tor  O.  Schwab,  president  of  the 
organization  which  deals  mainly 
in  mail  order. 

The  page  ad  in  the  Times  was 
a  grouping  of  some  of  the  small 
space  ads  taken  throughout  the 
year.  These  small  notices  are 
written  from  the  informative  angle 
and  tell  the  reader  what  elements 
good  advertising  should  contain. 
In  telling  of  his  agency’s  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Schwab  said  it  is  more 
of  a  service  type,  like  food  adver¬ 
tisements  with  recipes  included. 
Said  he,  “The  more  you  tell  peo¬ 
ple,  the  more  they  feel  that  you 
know.” 

He  added  that  the  agency 
usually  runs  one  or  two  big 
(1,000-lines)  ads  a  year  in  the 
Times  or  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une)  and  that  they  all  pull  well 
as  far  as  leads  are  concerned.  The 
small  space  ads,  of  which  there 
have  been  about  40  in  the  com¬ 
plete  set,  have  run  twice  in  the 
Times  and  once  in  the  Tribune  in 
the  last  four  years.  Mr.  Schwab 


This  Ad  Would  Sfar:l 
Run  for  Bargains 

Borger,  Tex. — ^The  publisher  ol 
the  Hutchinson  County  Heralt 
didn’t  run  the  unsolicited  adverti» 
ment  he  got  recently. 

The  ad,  from  a  Houston  j; 
agency,  arrived  with  a  letter  frot 
the  Houston,  Tex.,  postmaster.  Tii 
letter  said  the  ad  copy  had  btn 
found  behind  a  mail  chute. 

The  ad  copy  was  dated  March  I, 
1934. 


announced  they  had  created  inic 
est  in  that  people  had  written  ani 
asked  about  them. 

The  president  of  the  agenc;. 
continued  that  he  likes  print  medii 
for  mail  order  advertising.  Butk 
said  this  type  of  promotion  use 
in  the  main,  Sunday  sections  or 
magazines  because  their  life  is 
longer.  Ads  in  dailies,  he  mail' 
tained,  are  short-lived.  “Mail  or 
der  requires  readership  and  attei- 
tion,”  he  concluded,  “and  can 
use  glancers.” 

■ 

Goodman  To  Amer.  Oil 

John  B.  Goodman,  vetera: 
newspaper  and  public  relations  «• 
ecutive,  has  been  named  assistan: 
director  of  public  relations  for  tht 
American  Oil  Company,  Ne» 
York  City.  At  one  time  Mr 
Goodman  served  seven  yean  on 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 


Top  "Corner  Store" 

for  Three  Counties 

The  invisilale  county  and  municipal  lines  separating  Union, 
Somerset  and  Middlesex  counties  actually  divide  what  geogra¬ 
phically  should  he  the  City  of  Plainfield  into  several  munici¬ 
palities. 


The  dividing  line  between  Union  and  Somerset  Counties  which  also  separates 
Plainfield  and  North  Plainfield,  runs  at  the  rear  entrances  of  most  of  Plain- 
field  s  large  downtown  stores.  Likewise  the  nearby  dividing  line  between 
Union  and  Middlsex  counties,  also  separates  Plainfield^  South  Plainfield, 
New  Market  and  Dunellen. 


All  territory 
shoten  on 
accompanyinfi 
map  is  located 
within  4  milei 
of  Plainfield's 
City  Hall. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  department  stores  in  Plainfield  trade  with  an  area  population  of  446,802 
in  five  counties.  Tapping  this  huge  market  explains  why  Plainfield’s  per  capita  sales  of  foods  and 
drugs  top  all  Northern  New  Jersey’s  five  largest  markets  and  is  second  only  to  Newark  in  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Apparel  Store  per  capita  sales  (U.  S.  Census). 

Plainfield  is  largely  self-supporting;  commuting  to  New  York  is  long  and  difficult  .  .  .  No  New 
York  standard  size  newspaper  is  read  in  as  many  as  10%  of  Plainfield  homes. 

The  Couner-News  coverage  is  92%. 

PLAINFIELD  COURIER-NEWS 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

A  Gannett  Newspaper 
Now  Serving  Over  28,000  Families 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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inquirer 

and  the 

Presidential  Election 


Cln  November  10,  1952,  six  days  after  the  election,  we  received  a  communication  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  requesting  our  cooperation  in  a  survey  of 
the  distribution  of  news  space  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  campaigns.  The  Association 
was  asking  each  newspaper  in  the  state  to  submit  an  accounting  of  its  front  page  news  space 
for  the  period  from  October  1  to  Election  Day. 

To  comply  with  this  request,  we  retained  Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.  to  measure  the  front 
page  space  devoted  to  the  two  major  political  parties  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  from 
October  1  to  November  4,  inclusive.  The  results  are  as  follows: 

News  Space  Devoted  to  Democratic  Campaign  ...  764  t/i  Column  Inches 

News  Space  Devoted  to  Republican  Campaign  ...  737  Vz  Column  Inches 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  feels  that  its  readers  will  be  interested  in,  and  are  entitled  to 
know,  the  result  of  this  audit  of  The  Inquirer’s  front  page  political  news. 

In  its  editorials.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  vigorously  supported  General  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower.  In  its  news  columns.  The  Inquirer  reported  the  news  of  both  candidates  and 
parties  fully  and  impartially. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  obligation  of  the  free  press  of  America  to  print  the  news  fairly 
and  accurately.  We  believe  that  we  fulfill  this  obligation. 


W.  H.  ANNENBER'G 
Editor  and  Publisher 


Inquirer 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Newspaper  Basic 

continued  from  page  15 


along  the  line.  Certainly  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man  hates  to  reduce  his 
budget  at  a  time  when  the  tempo 
of  competition  is  rising,  but  we 
had  no  other  reasonable  choice. 
We  cut  our  advertising  budget  $1,- 
500,000  under  what  it  was  in 
1951. 

In  1951  we  had  put  a  total  of 
$6,900,000  in  three  major  media: 
radio,  $680,000;  television,  $900,- 
000,  and  newspapers,  $5,400,000. 

Our  problem  for  1952  was  to 
reduce  the  budget  by  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  without  reduc¬ 
ing  impact. 

To  give  you  a  clear  picture  of 
what  we  did,  let's  examine  these 
major  media,  one  by  one.  First, 


radio — For  several  years  we  had 
been  using  serial  dramas,  15  min- 
otes  a  day,  five  days  a  week. 

Reduced  Radio  ^ows 

Early  in  1951  we  cancelled  the 
serials  and  established  one  day¬ 
time  show  called  “Share  the 
Wealth,”  an  audience  participation 
program;  but  when  we  set  up  our 
budget  for  1952,  we  decided 
“Share  the  Wealth”  was  not  reach¬ 
ing  enough  people  to  justify  its 
cost.  Besides,  we  could  use  only 
two  commercials  per  show,  and 
these  had  to  be  recorded  when  the 
show  was  cut.  That  meant  it 
couldn’t  be  tailor-made  to  fit  items 
and  prices  for  individual  branch 
promotions.  So  we  cancelled  the 
“Share  the  Wealth”  program,  and 
placed  our  budget  in  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  on  105  smaller  stations 


WORCESTER  Ranks  As  The 
Most  Popular  Test  Market 

f  150,000  to  250,000  Group 

Put  your  test  campaign  on  a  sure-footing  in  the 
Worcester  Market  —  the  ^th  most  popular  in  the  1  50,000 
to  250,000  population  group  —  the  25th  in  the  entire 
nation  as  a  food  market. 

Industrial  prominence,  rising  business  activity  and 
stable  income  to  provide  $806,052,000  in  buying  power, 
all  contribute  to  the  unfailing  success  of  test  campaigns  in 
the  well-balanced  Worcester  Market. 

Count  on  the  Telegram-Gazette  both  for  cooperation 
with  your  testing  efforts  and  for  intensive  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  this  prosperous  market.  Daily  circulation  153,234, 
Sunday  104,542. 

Sources:  SALES  MANAGEMENT:  Test  Market  Survey,  and  1952 
Survey  of  Buying  Power  (further  reproduction  not  licensed). 


covering  every  county  in  which  ing  in  our  branch  cities,  we  coo- 
we  operate  stores.  pare  the  impact  of  Kroger  adi 

We  call  this  campaign,  “Oper-  with  aggressive  competitors.  Wt 
ation  Impact.”  We  can  now  use  know  from  Bureau  of  Advertisini 
different  commercials  in  each  sta-  studies  that  food  ads  get  heav) 
tion  area  and  can  put  radio  sup-  reading.  The  intangible  factor- 
port  behind  localized  merchandis-  impact — is  obtained  through  space 
ing  programs,  with  a  heavy  con-  dominance  and  layout  style, 
centration  of  messages — 25  spots  We  measure  the  impact  of  Kro¬ 
on  Thursday  and  Friday — ^just  be-  ger  ads  in  each  branch  city  on  tit 
fore  the  heavy  week  end  shopping,  basis  of  comparisons  with  the 
A  recent  check  of  Nielson  rat-  lineage  used  by  our  principal 
ings  showed  us  we  were  right  in  competitors.  Then  we  review  their 
making  this  change.  “Share  the  snles  results  in  relation  to  their 
Wealth”  was  reaching  about  800,-  advertising  program. ^  Of  the  W 
000  homes  a  week.  This  past  year  branches  in  first  position^  in  their 
our  spot  announcements  have  been  markets  last  year  it  is  significu: 
reaching  more  than  3,300,000  “ote  that  6  are  completely 
homes  a  week.  With  the  spot  an-  dominant  in  advertising  in  their 
nouncement  program,  each  branch  market — ahead  of  competitors  by 
can  select  the  items  to  be  adver-  a  hundred  thousand  lines  or  more, 
tised  on  radio  over  the  stations  Seek  Maximum  Impact 

covering  its  stores.  Now,  sales  re-  This  showed  us  that  our  spaix 
suits  can  be  measured,  and  the  program  in  most  branches  was  ag- 
results  are  significant.  Our  change  gressive,  that  in  some  branches 
in  radio  programming  saved  us  where  we  are  most  dominant  in 
about  $75,000.  the  market,  we  could  afford  to 

Drop  TV  Program  reduce  our  space  on  certain  wceb 

Next  we  took  a  look  at  TV.  Our  ®lhl  remain  dominant.  It  also 
first  experience  with  TV  advertis-  >>howed  us  that  in  some  branches 
ing  was  with  the  “Allen  Young  where  a  competitor  is  outadvertis- 
Show,”  a  CBS  network  program  '."8  we  needed  to  increase  our 
originating  in  Hollywood.  When  'mpact. 

we  bought  the  program,  the  talent  ^  ^  ^  detailed  study, 

package  price  was  $25,000  a  week,  branch  by  branch,  we  recommend 
Our  agency  worked  out  a  deal  with  plans  to  get  maximum  imp« 
Esso  Gasoline  in  New  Jersey,  market.  The^  plans  made 

who  purchased  the  eastern  sea-  space  in  some  mar- 

board  markets.  We  took  the  sta-  others.  As  an  exam- 

tions  in  our  own  area,  and  split  how  we  reduced  space  e- 

the  network  and  talent  price.  On  fectively  without  reducing  impac- 
this  basis  our  part  of  the  program  we  have  developed  a  double  pa? 
cost  was  $10,000  a  week.  technique  which  I  call  tht 

_.  ,  ,  “Scotch  Spread. 

The  program  was  popular  and  ,  j  ,  .  ,  •  .  r  n 

regularly  obtained  high  ratings.  Instead  of  taking  two  pa^ 


the  market,  we  could  afford  to 
reduce  our  space  on  certain  weeb 


spread  technique  which  I  call  tht 
“Scotch  Spread.” 

Instead  of  taking  two  full  pages 


ivKuiaiiv  iJiKii  j  til 

But  it  was  difficult  to  measure  its  f**“*®8>  we  desi^  the  sprea 
sales  results  because  the  commer-  columns  wide  but  only  18  me 
cials  were  inflexible.  Film  com-  ‘Iccp.  In  most  cases  the  pa? 
mercials  are  expensive,  and  it  was  makes  up  with  3  to  5  inches 
impractical  for  us  to  set  up  chang-  ^'tonal  material  across  the  top 
es  in  each  of  our  20  branch  This  is  a  variation  from  the  double 
markets  carrying  TV.  Pag«  spread  that  contains  nothing 

On  top  of  all  these  problems,  advertising.  This  layout  give 
TV  costs  continued  to  rise.  ...  ««  dominant  display  on  our  impor- 

..All  V  »  u  j  .  I  taut  features,  a  full  listing  oi 

Allen  Young  had  to  go!  departments  and 

I  .W%are  certainly  not  through  ,,  percent  it 

with  TV,  but  we  must  learn  to 

use  it  to  build  traffic  and  to  sup-  ^ow  ’do  we  use  that  space  to 
port  our  local  merchandising  pro-  merchandising  and 

grams  more  effectively  before  we  dominant 

can  justify  million  dollar  budgets.  ,o  obtain  maximum  re- 

Our  magazine  advertising  is  adver- 

confined  to  Famdy  Crete.  .  .  .  ^  merchandising  tool.  We 

Study  Newspaper  Ads  feel  that  it  must  be  used  basical- 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

\  MOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMIH,  Ik. 

\  National  Represenlalivei 


can  justify  million  dollar  budgets.  ,o  obtain  maximum  re- 

Our  magazine  advertising  is  adver- 

confined  to  Famdy  Crete.  .  .  .  ^  merchandising  tool.  We 

Study  Newspaper  Ads  feel  that  it  must  be  used  basical- 

Finally,  we  took  a  look  at  our  ly  to  support  aggressive  merchan- 
newspaper  program.  Could  we  dising  plans.  No  advertising,  ours, 
save  any  money  here?  Newspapers  or  that  of  the  national  advertisers 
are  our  principal  advertising  me-  is  effective  alone.  It  must  W 
dia.  Kroger  ads  appear  regularly  backed  up  at  the  point  of  saK 
in  more  than  1,100  daily  and  with  a  merchandising  program, 
weekly  papers,  169  of  them  in  A  retailer's  advertising  must  b* 
Ohio.  In  the  past  five  years  we  used  to  build  store  traffic.  In  plan- 
have  spent  almost  $20  million  for  ^jug  our  advertising  and  merchan- 
newspaper  space  alone.  dising  programs  we  are  very  con- 

We  plan  our  space  in  relation  scious  of  the  traffic  appeal  of  th« 
to  two  measurements:  (1)  How  nationally  advertised  brands.  Every 
much  space  does  it  take  to  deliver  year  the  manufacturers  of  product 
a  competitive  impact  in  each  mar-  sold  through  our  stores  spena 
ket?  (2)  How  much  space  does  it  more  than  250  million  dollars  m 
take  to  advertise  our  complete  advertising  to  create  demand  tor 
merchandising  plans?  their  brands.  It’s  just  good  busing 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  for  the  retailer  to  tie-in-with  tn« 
lines  used  in  newspaper  advertis-  (Continued  on  page  25)  i 
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r//£  ZPOKANB  MARKET 
REAUy  MARES 


higher  and  higher 


I'J  “I  nnnnnnn  I  "  ' 

^BILUON  DOLUR  SPOKANE  MARKET 


IVs  one  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest 


Accepted  as 

Home-Town  Newspapers 
Length  and  Breadth 
he  Inland  Empire 


Adv»rti«in9  Rvprffi^ntotivtt  Cr«im«r  A  Woodward.  Inc.,  New  York,  CkicOQO,  Ootroit 
lot  Angalot.  Son  Frenci«co,  AHonto.  Color  Rtprotantotives,  SUNDAY 
SrOKESAAAN  KfVKW  Comte  Seefient  AA«tropoli»on  Group. 


INnAmit 


Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

1  Note  Over 

160,000 

81^4%  l}N‘duplicated 


Be  sure  the  Spokane  AAorket's  over  o  million  people  ore  included  in  your 
soles  program,  and  watch  sales  climb. 

■SUn  M«  10.  1»S] 


It  takes  a  lot  of  merchandise  to  fill  the  needs  of  a  million  people.  It  took 
$994,411,000  worth  for  Spokane  AAarket  residents  in  1951*.  In  every  sense  a 
BIG  market  in  its  own  right,  it  is  of  particular  importance  in  any  Pacific  Northwest 
soles  program.  The  Spokone  AAarket  is  a  distinctly  independent  and  unified  trade 
area,  distant  from  and  unaffected  by  coastal  influences.  Nationally  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  test  market,  and  noted  also  as  otte  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
business  activity,  the  Spokane  AAarket  has  what  it  takes  to  boost  sales  of  your 
product  higher  .  .  .  and  higher. 


AAost  emphaticolly,  the  billion  dollar  Spokane  AAarket  is  a  must  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  And  you  can  cover  it  efficiently  and  effectively  with  the  two  local 
newspapers  its  residents  have  read  and  heeded  since  pioneer  days— The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  These  two  big,  home-delivered 
dailies  ore  accepted  os  home-town  newspopers  the  length  and  breadth  of  their 
vast  morket.  Together  they  cover  the  orea  os  does  no  other  advertising  medium. 
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TOONA 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

So.  Bend  Tribune  Shows 
Retailers  Local  Impact 


South  Bend,  Ind. — Retail  store 
buyers,  department  heads  and 


( 1 )  now  the  items  your  store  is 
featuring.  (2)  Know  the  prices. 


sales  personnel  here  are  gaining  comparative  prices  and  terms.  (3) 
greater  appreciation  of  the  vital  Know  all  the  facts  about  the  mer- 
part  newspaper  advertising  plays  chandise  that  will  enable  you  to 
in  supporting  their  selling  efforts  answer  the  customer's  questions 
from  a  slide  presentation  now  be-  and  complete  the  sale, 
ing  shown  by  the  South  Bend  It  further  urges  the  store  to 
Tribune.  “steal  the  show"  by  being  in  the 

paper,  not  just  one  or  two  days 

■lETAIL  AD  SURVEY  liy  cam"'"’ 

■  “Our  effort  is  but  a  part  of  a 
Based  on  the  Bureau  of  Adver-  cooperative  venture  in  which  all 
ing’s  “Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  newspapers  must  participate,”  said 


is  SANTA  CLAUS, 
TOO! 

Yes,  “.\1”  who  is  a  many-sided 
symbol  of  this  great  Altoona 
market  ranks  high  as  an  all-year 
Kris  Kringle  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

True,  during  dicse  holidays, 
along  shopping  streets  in  busy 
Altoona,  “Al”  is  a  very  present 
bonus-bringer  of  unprecedented 
sales,  but  for  12  months  of  every 
year,  his  gifts  to  the  advertiser 
are  botli  bountiful  and  depend¬ 
able. 

Population  growth  .  .  .  ever- 
climbing  per  capita  income,  based 
on  established  and  incoming  in¬ 
dustries,  railroad  shops,  unfailing 
in  their  payrolls,  surrounding 
farms  to  put  extra  glitter  on  the 
tree,  arteries  of  travel  from  all 
the  rich  trade  area  that  teem 
with  eager  traffic. 


We,  of  the  popular  .\i.toona 
Mirror,  with  a  coverage  of 
all  homes  in  the  city  zone,  and 
an  ever-increasing  reader  enthu¬ 
siasm  outside,  join  with  “Al"  in 
a  sense  of  deep  gratitude. 

Both  as  to  local  and  national 
ailvertising,  our  stocking  is 
chock-full.  .\nd,  because  an 
evening  newspaiw,  with  all  the 
news  up  to  a  split-second,  forges 
steadily  ahead,  Thk  Mirror  is 
grateful  for  an  unusually  “Merry 
Christmas." 

ALTOONA'S  (Pa.)  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler 
Advertising  Manager 


Eltoona 

SEitror 
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RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


Using’s  “Greatest  Show  on  Earth,” 
and  adapted  to  retail  selling,  the 
presentation  has  been  shown  to 


Franklin  D.  Schurz,  business 
manager  of  the  Tribune  and  a 


many  retail  groups.  In  all  cases  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 
store  managers  agree  that,  after  tising’s  board  of  directors. 


presentation. 


“If  we  are  to  maintain  and  in¬ 


sales  staffs  show  greater  appreci-  crease  our  volume  of  national  ad- 
ation  of  their  store’s  newspaper  vertising  newspapers  must  contact 
advertising  program.  Many  admit-  buyers,  distributors,  jobbers,  deal- 
ted  surprise  at  the  limited  cover-  ers  and  everyone  who  has  a  voice 
age  offered  by  other  media.  in  the  selection  of  media.  To  these 

Localizes  Coverage  Story  must  sell,  and  keep  selling,  the 

u  fact  that  newspaper  coverage  is 
The  presentation  begins  by 

.  .  ®  superior  to  that  of  any  other 

showing  a  slide  of  one  of  the  ” 

store’s  recent  advertisements.  It 

tells  its  audience:  “Your  store  r*  j  nj  e  i  . 
spends  a  great  deal  of  money  on  Selectei 

newspaper  advertising  to  make  ^ o*'  McCall  s  Awards 
your  selling  job  easier.  This  ad-  Distinguished  service 


18  Food  Ads  Selected 


Herman  H.  Ridder,  publishn. 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegm 
and  Independent,  tells  the  “Lor 
Beach  Story”  to  Chicago  advtrtiy 
ing  executives.  At  right,  seated 
are  Bernard  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  pnlh 
lisher,  Duluth  (.Minn.)  Herald  ui 
News-Tribune;  and  William  T. 
Cresmer,  chairman,  Cresmer  aii 
W  oodward,  Inc. 

Volume  Group  A — Loblaw  Gro¬ 
ceterias  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  On: 
Canada. 

Volume  Group  B — The  H.  A 
Smith  Markets,  Inc.,  Port  Huroi 
Mich. 

Volume  Group  C — Food  Baske' 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

•  National  Brands  Awards  /(» 
Effective  Store  Selling 
Volume  Group  A — Food  Fai: 
Super  Markets,  Washington,  D.  C 
Volume  Group  B — Plumb’s  Su- 


your  selling  job  easier.  This  ad-  Distinguished  service  through  Mari^ts,  wasningion.  u.  v 

vertisement  cost  several  hundred  newspaper  advertising  to  the  con-  Volume  Group  B  *  I' 

dollars  (exact  amounts  are  used),  sumer,  agriculture  and  national 

The  money  was  spent  by  your  brands  by  super  markets  was  hon-  „  ,,  ... 

company  to  bring  people  to  your  ored  last  week  when  18  advertise-  . .  ,  “"I®  c t  rvuvi! 

store  so  you  could  sell  them  mer-  ments  were  selected  for  McCall’s  Sandusky,  Ohio, 

chandise.”  awards,  at  the  annual  mid-year  • 


The  presentation  then  moves  'meeting  of  Super  N^rket  Insh' 
quickly  into  its  second  phase  in  '’1  Angeles,  Calif.  More 
which  the  audience  is  shown  how  2,6W  mai^ets  in  all 

the  Tribune  builds  and  holds  its  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  par- 

audience  through  news  coverage  ^cipated  competition, 

and  public  service.  Next,  it  shows  fourth  to  be  held, 
the  Tribune’s  circulation  through-  .  Marked  improvement  in  tech- 
out  its  trading  area  and  compares  o'^ioes  of  informing  the  consumer 
it  with  that  of  newspapers  pub-  noted  by  William  B.  Carr, 

lished  in  other  cities.  vicepresident,  McCall  s  Magazine. 

_  in  making  this  year’s  awards. 

Family  coverage  of  the  Tribune  ^he  1952  competition  drew  the 
IS  then  comp^ed  with  that  of  „„^ber  of  individual 

magazines  in  both  the  inetropoli-  1  000 

tan  area  and  retail  trading  zone.  Osements,  representing  106  mem- 
The  presentation  recommends  companies  of  the  Institute, 

that,  m  view  of  the  inadequate  ^ore  than  2,600  stores, 
coverage  shown  by  magazines,  ,952  McCall  Award 

buyers  insist  that  the  merchandise 

they  buy  be  supported  by  newspa-  .  Community  Service  Awards 
per  a  ver  ising.  Volume  Group  A — Community 

Urges  Better  Selling  Cash  Stores,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A  customer  and  clerk,  with  a  Volume  Group  B — Plumb’s  Su- 


awards,  at  the  annual  mid-year  •  ^ 

meeting  of  Super  Market  Insti-  Effective  Series  of  < 

lute  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  More  Volume  Group  A  Jewel 
than  2,600  super  markets  in  all  Stores,  Chicago,  111. 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  par-  .Y®  v?  ^ 

ticipated  in  the  competition,  Market  Newport  ^ 

fourth  to  be  held.  i  r-  r-  .^i  iva 

Marked  improvement  in  tech-  Volume  Group  C  Go(^ 
niques  of  informing  the  consumer  Markets\  Irvington,  N.  • 

were  noted  by  William  B.  Carr.  •  5 

vicepresident,  McCall’s  Magazine,  Interpretation 

in  making  this  year’s  awards.  Manufacturers  Promotion 

The  1952  competition  drew  the  pT 

greatest  number  of  individual  Markets,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh, 
entries,  more  than  1,000  adver-  ^  Thuni. 

tisements,  representing  106  mem-  Stores,  Inc.,  Dalla^  c  foo! 

con.pa„i.,  of  .he  Ins.i.u.e, 


buyers  insist  that  the  merchandise  McCall  Award  Group  Up  9.7% 

they  buy  be  supported  by  newspa-  .  Community  Service  Awards  Sales  of  the  nation’s  food  chais; 

per  a  ver  ising.  Volume  Group  A — Community  for  October  were  up  9.7  per  cw 

Urges  Better  Selling  Cash  Stores,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  over  the  same  month  of  the  pK 

A  customer  and  clerk,  with  a  Volume  Group  B — Plumb’s  Su-  ceding  year,  according  to  a  region 
counter  between,  is  then  shown,  per  Markets,  Inc.,  Muskegon,  al  sales  survey  conducted  P 

The  presentation  describes  this  Mich.  Chain  Store  Age.  Sales  of  dfi! 

situation  as  “thirty-two  inches  Volume  Group  C — Super  Dollar  chains  for  the  same  period 
from  pay-dirt.”  It  points  out  that:  Markets,  Greeneville,  Tenn.  up  2.1  per  cent,  the  magaan* 

“Now  your  newspaper  advertising  •  Customer  Relations  Awards  reports. 

has  done  all  it  can  for  you.  The  Volume  Group  A — Stop  &  Shop.  Food  chains  in  the  South'*^ 


ich.  Chain  Store  Age.  Sales  of  dru! 

Volume  Group  C — Super  Dollar  chains  for  the  same  period  wt'* 
Markets,  Greeneville,  Tenn.  up  2.1  per  cent,  the  magaa"* 

•  Customer  Relations  Awards  reports. 

Volume  Group  A — Stop  &  Shop.  Food  chains  in  the  South'*^ 
c.,  Boston,  Mass.  states  paced  the  nation  for 

Volume  Group  B — Tom  Thumb  14th  consecutive  month,  showi"? 
ores,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas.  an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent  ov- 


customer  is  in  your  store,  at  your  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.  states  paced  the  nation  lor 

counter,  her  moment  of  buying  Volume  Group  B — Tom  Thumb  1 4th  consecutive  month,  showi"? 
decision  is  at  hand.  Now  it’s  up  Stores,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Texas.  an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent  ov^ 

to  you  to  translate  her  buying  im-  Volume  Group  C — Mark’s  Mar-  October  of  1951.  The  suPt 


pulse  into  a  sale.  To  do  this  the  ket,  Inc.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


presentation  urges  sales  people  to 


Agricultural  Service  Awards 


covered  93  food  chains  opi-Tj!' : 
15.283  stores. 
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Btautiful  Wtstchtsttr  has  long  bttn  known  as  a  charminf  community  for  paeious  living. 

It  pioneered  in  parkways  and  welfare.  Its  schools  are  models  for  the  nation.  Natural  scenic 
splendor  provides  a  perfect  setting  for  639,100^  who  live  between  the  Hudson  and  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Convenient  transportation  and  proiimity  to  New  York  City  make  it  the  ideal  suburban  home 
for  busy  eiecutives. 


Ourf^ 

neighbor- 


Allitdte  Insurance 
American  Mutual  Liability 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 
Bolsey  Cameras 
Christiana  General  Life 
Columbia  University  Electronics 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 

Flying  Tiger  Line 
General  Electric 
General  Foods 


Guardian  Life 

Improved  Risk  Mutuals 

John  Wanamaker 

Nestle  Company 

New  York  Airways 

Nuclear  Development  Associates 

Picker  X-Ray 

Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

Time,  Inc. 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon 


But  new,  thesi  cieeutivcs  will  bo  oven  closer  to  their  oNices.  Note  above  the  famous  indus¬ 
tries  which  have  within  recent  months — and  without  solicitaion — purchased  sites  for  new  ad¬ 
ministrative  quarters  and  eipansion  of  present  activities. 

Not  factories,  with  smoke  and  soot  and  noise,  but  staH  headquarters,  bringing  into  Westchester 
thousands  of  more  families  and  millions  of  dollars  of  more  purchasing  power  for  a  county  which 
already  has  the  nation's  highest  per  capita  income!’^ 


Alexander  Smith  Carpets 
Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable 
Arnold  Bakers 

Boyce  Thompson  Plant  Research 

Burnham  Corporation 

Burroughs-Wellcome  Chemists 

Cheerful  Cards 

East  Coast  Aeronautics 

General  Motors 

General  Precision 

Hudson  Wire 

Life  Savers 

Nepera  Chemical  Anahlst 
North  American  Philips 
Otis  Elevator 


Polytron 

Rand  McNally 

Readers  Digest 

Refined  Syrups 

Rex  Products 

Russell,  Burdsall  &  Ward 

Sonotone 

Standard  Brands 

Standard  Coated  Products 

Terry  toons 

Union  Casualty 

U.  S.  Plywood 

Walker  Vitamin 

Ward-Leonard  Electric' 


Thus,  to  an  already  impressivo  list  of  world-famed  industries,  as  partially  listed  above* 
contributing  to  Westchester's  total  income  of  $1,717,732,000*  and  daily  retail  sales  of  more  than 
$2,400,000*,  come  added  economic  stability  and  many  thousands  more  of  consumers  reachable 
only  through  the  .  .  . 


WESTCHESTER 

GROUP 

“•rr"  NEW^  SP  APERS ! 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

6,327  Dailies,  Weeklies 
Used  to  Debut  *53  Ford 


A  TOTAL  of  6,327  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  60,000,000  together  with 
107  TV  stations  and  1,418  radio 
stations  were  used  last  week  to 
introduce  the  1953  Ford  passen¬ 
ger  cars  to  the  public.  The  new 
cars  went  on  display  in  6,400 
Ford  dealers'  showrooms  Decem¬ 
ber  12. 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


Gordon  C.  Eldredge,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Ford  Division, 
Ford  Motor  Company,  said  that 
13,000  outdoor  advertising  posters 
from  coast-to-coast  are  also  telling 
the  story  of  the  new  Fords. 

“During  January  and  February 
we  will  continue  our  newspaper 
advertising  and  add  magazines 
with  a  total  circulation  of  38,484,- 
218,”  Mr.  Eldredge  said. 

Last  week.  Ford  dealers  spon¬ 
sored  pre-announcement  advertise¬ 
ments  in  some  3,000  newspapers 
in  2,500  cities  having  a  combined 
circulation  of  30,000,000,  On  in¬ 


troduction  day — double-truck  in¬ 
sertions  were  made  in  62  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  circulation  of  11,600,- 
000  and  a  full-page  advertisement 
was  carried  in  93  newspapers  with 
a  circulation  of  22,700,000.  In 
addition,  6,100  newspapers,  with 
a  circulation  of  25,377,000  carried 
announcement  ads  ranging  in  size 
from  1,680  lines  to  588  lines. 
Seagram  Boosts  Pre-Yule 
Schedules  in  Newspapers 

SEAGRAM-Distillers  Corporation 
has  considerably  upped  its  1952 
pre-Christmas  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule  for  Seagram’s  V.O.; 
is  making  a  larger  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  color  for  Seagram’s  7  Crown, 
according  to  an  announcement  by 
George  E.  Mosley,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising  and  sale< 
promotion. 

Three  holiday  advertisements 
for  Seagram’s  7  Crown,  begun 
the  first  week  in  December,  are 
reaching  approximately  40  million 
■Americans  through  575  newspa¬ 
pers  in  530  markets,  and  vary  in 
size  from  1,200  to  336  lines. 

The  considerable  advertising 


A  very  in¬ 
fluential  net 
paper  in  a  very 
important  Tennessee 
Market,  with  a  Trade 
Area  of  188.000  prosperous 
people,  wishes  both  the 
\alional  Advertisers  and 
their  alert  Agencies  a 
Result ful  Y uletide 
and  a  responsive 
year  ahead 


'/ftq^porMm  es-  n  e  ws  - 


CHAS,  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 

for 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layoirh,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 

Walter  E.  Wines  Consultant 

80  Federal  Street  317  South  Tryon  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


gain  for  Seagram’s  V.O.  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  figures:  from  a 
1951  Christmas  total  of  24  papers 
in  23  markets  to  a  vastly  ex¬ 
panded  1952  schedule  of  54  pa¬ 
pers  in  50  markets  with  a  total 
circulation  of  more  than  12,250,- 
000.  The  number  of  insertions 
has  also  been  increased  from  the 
two  of  past  years  to  three  in  1952. 
The  advertisements  will  vary  in 
size  from  600  to  420  lines. 

Elna  Starts  Promotion 
Of  1953  Portable  Line 

The  recently  formed  Elna  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  of  which 
Necchi  Sewing  Machine  Sales 
Corporation  is  the  parent  com¬ 
pany,  will  start  a  $1,000,000  cam¬ 
paign  around  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary  using  all  the  major  media  to 
promote  new  Elna  portables  the 
Supermatic  and  the  Transforma. 

Regarding  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
motion,  the  parent  company  will 
contribute  $750,000  and  another 
$250,000  will  be  given  by  dealers 
and  distributors.  About  half  a 
million  dollars  will  be  spent  on 
the  local  level  in  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio,  television,  billboards,  bus 
cards  and  other  media.  Most  of 
this  will  be  used  for  advertising 
in  more  than  1,500  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  more  than 
1,000  cities.  Ads,  in  the  main, 
will  be  three  columns  by  125 
lines.  The  majority  of  the  other 
$500,000  will  be  spent  in  national 
magazines. 

Schenley  Launches  Holiday 
Ad  Drive  in  410  Dailies 

An  advertising  program  (via 
BBD&O)  that  stresses  the  “gift 
value”  of  Schenley  Reserve 
blended  whiskey  is  being  used  by 
Schenley  Distributors,  Inc.  for  the 
holiday  season. 

Black  and  white  ads  ranging  in 
size  from  330  to  1,000  lines  are 
appearing  in  410  daily  newspapers 
across  the  country,  according  to 
K.  H.  Seidel,  brand  advertising 
manager.  The  campaign  also  fea¬ 
tures  two-page  spreads  in  full 
color  in  national  magazines. 

Old  Hickory  Testing  Copy 
In  Washington,  D.  C.  Dailies 

Old  Hickory  straight  Bourbon 
is  experimenting  with  a  new  copy 
approach  in  a  holiday  ad  sched¬ 
uled  to  run  in  newspapers  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Instead  of  devoting  its  copy  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Old  Hickory,  the  ad 
utilizes  the  top  half  of  its  space 
in  promoting  retail  package  stores 
and  well  known  liquor  brands  to 
Christmas  shoppers. 

The  ad  is  running  in  two  colors 
— blue  and  black — and  in  black 
and  white.  The  two  color  ad  is 
1,000  lines,  the  black  and  white, 
600  lines.  The  ad  is  divided  into 
four  squares.  The  two  top  squares 
— half  of  the  ad  sell  ( 1 )  the  re¬ 
tail  liquor  store  as  the  best  gift 
shopping  center  and  (2)  “world 
famous  brands”  as  the  ideal  gift 
that  is  “never  returned  or  ex- 
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changed.”  The  third  square  asls 
the  reader  to  see  the  Old  Hickory 
special  gift  decanter  and  tk  ' 
fourth  square  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  decanter  and  its  gift  carton. 

“If  old  Hickory  advertising  gets 
more  people  to  do  their  Christmis 
shopping  in  liquor  stores,  we’re 
satisfied,”  said  John  Schwed,  Old 
Hickory  advertising  manager. 
“We  will  get  our  share  of  this 
plus  business.” 

Fla.  Citrus  Group  Opens 
Four-Market  Ad  Spueeze 

Four  major  markets  —  Ne» 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and 
New  England — this  season  will  be 
the  target  for  advertising  of  Flori- 
gold  and  Flo,  two  Indian  River 
citrus  brands. 

According  to  John  T.  Lesley, 
general  manager,  Florida  Chms 
Exchange,  Tampa,  Fla.,  a  total  of 
16  newspapers  in  the  New  York 
area  are  being  used.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia,  ads  will  appear  in  three 
dailies.  Chicago  campaign  will 
center  around  two  trade  papen. 
New  England  for  the  first  time 
will  be  blanketed  by  radio  and 
tie-in  newspaper  insertions. 

Vim,  Hallicraiters  Oiler 
Free  GI  Yule  Messages 

H  ALLicRAFTERS  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  Vim  Radio  Stores,  New  York 
City,  last  week  teamed  up  to  offer 
to  radio  a  Christmas  message  free 
of  charge  from  anyone  to  any  Gl 
in  the  world.  A  world-wide  net¬ 
work  of  radio  “hanrs”  is  making 
the  promotion  possible. 

To  supplement  the  activity, 
Vim  and  Hallicrafters  are  running 
a  $20,000  newspaper  and  radio  ad 
campaign,  with  two  full  pages 
scheduled  weekly  in  New  York 
dailies  until  Christmas,  plus  15 
radio  spots  weekly  for  the  same 
period. 

John  S.  Mahoney,  director  of 
advertising  for  Hallicrafters,  re- 
gxsrted  that  it  is  planned  to  work 
similar  tie-ups  with  leading  retail¬ 
ers  in  other  large  cities. 

■ 

Palmolive,  Lever,  P&G 
Hit  in  Anti-Tnist  Suit 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  charged  last  week 
that  the  “big  three”  of  the  so^ 
industry  —  Lever  Brothers,  Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet  and  Procter 
&  Gamble — are  a  monopoly,  and 
filed  an  anti-trust  suit  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Newark,  N.  J-. 
to  break  up  the  companies  into 
smaller  competing  firms. 

Also  named  in  the  complaint 
was  the  Association  of  .American 
Soap  and  Glycerine  Producers. 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  which  the 
Justice  Department  said  is  domin¬ 
ated  by  the  “big  three.” 

The  complaint  charges  that  the 
three  companies  so  dominate  the 
market  as  to  exclude  competitors, 
and  that  they  control  prices  charg¬ 
ed  for  soap  and  detergents. 

The  anti-trust  suit  was  scored 
by  all  three  firms. 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  December  20,  1952 
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powerful  promotions  advertised  by  ; 
national  manufacturers.  ; 

So  successful  have  we  been  in 
our  tie-ins  with  the  sales  programs 
of  nationally  advertised  brands, 
that  last  Spring  the  Brand  Names 
Foundation  named  Kroger,  Brand 
Name  Food  Retailer  of  the  Year. 
Stress  High  Mark-up  Items 
Another  phase  of  our  advertis¬ 
ing  program  this  year  is  planned 
to  increase  sales  on  high  mark-up 
items.  The  program  is  based  on 
the  principles  used  by  one  of  our 
branches  in  1951  in  carrying  out 
a  merchandising  campaign  on 
Kroger  preserves.  Here’s  what 
happened  in  that  campaign: 

In  the  three  periods  previous  to 
the  campaign,  the  average  number 
of  cases  of  preserves  delivered  to 
stores  was  321.  In  the  fourth 
period,  when  the  promotion  took 
place,  the  branch  delivered  5,449 
cases.  Then  the  branch  ran  a  full 
page  on  preserves.  3,200  cases  of 
preserves  were  actually  sold  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  and  sales  contin¬ 
ued  at  a  high  level  after  the  pro¬ 
motion  was  completed. 

What  did  the  job,  was  the  com¬ 
plete  merchandising  plan,  display 
follow-thru,  in  stores,  and  a  dra¬ 
matic  newspaper  ad. 

In  picking  an  advertising  med¬ 
ium  to  carry  our  message  to  con¬ 
sumers,  it  is  vital  to  us — as  it  is 
indeed  to  every  advertiser — to 
select  the  medium  that  reaches  the 
market.  The  daily  newspaper  is 
ideally  fitted  to  do  this  job  for  us 
at  Kroger. 

Basic  to  Community 
Circulation  figures  for  the  pa¬ 
pers  in  our  territory  indicate  what 
stores  are  covered.  We  can  select 
that  group  of  papers  in  each 
branch  that  does  the  most  efficient 
job  for  us  and  know  that  our  mes¬ 
sages  are  being  delivered. 

The  daily  newspaper  is  basic — 
basic  to  the  community  it  serves 
and  to  the  individuals  who  make 
up  that  community.  Today  the 
presses  of  319  local  morning  news¬ 
papers  have  by  now  completed 
today’s  run.  More  than  21  million 
copies  were  sold  before  noon.  Hard 
on  their  heels  this  afternoon  will 
come  the  copies  of  1,454  local 
evening  dailies  with  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  more  than  32,795,000. 
Today,  the  American  people  will 
pay  two  and  one  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  their  newspapers. 

Sorely  figures  like  these  prove 
that  the  newspaper  blankets  near¬ 
ly  every  home  in  America.  And 
each  community  has  its  own  high¬ 
ly  specialized,  tailor-made  publica- 
1  tion. 

It  is  this  case  with  which  the 
newspaper  may  be  molded  to  fit 
local  needs  and  conditions  that 
ntakes  the  newspaper  so  valuable 
to  a  food  retailer  like  Kroger.  It 
wouldn’t  be  sound  merchandising 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


AYuletide 

Definition* 


Christmas 


is  |)erha|is  a  perfect  time  to  analyze 
the  true  import  of  "Loealnews”  as  it  applies  to  that 
year-through  Santa  Claus,  The-  Ixtealnew.s  Daily. 
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First  of  all,  it  is  largely  the  pre«-ious  posses.-iion  of 
Childhood,  because  they  still  Itelieve  in  dreams,  in 
Golden  Castles  of  the  Imagination,  in  Gifts  horn  of 
an  unseen  yet  ever-present  Love. 


Building  blocks,  through  the  power  of  mind  over 
matter,  become  lap-stried  places  where  a  Prince  may 
reign  or  a  pretty  Princess  waits  for  her  glittering 
«-oach. 


.\s  builders  of  the  future,  children  come  high  on 
Kris  Kringle's  list.  The  destinv  of  Tomorrow  rests 
on  their  little  shoulders  a.-s  spraddled  out  on  the 
floor,  they  read,  in  their  home  newspa|>er,  the  giggly 
comics  the  memo  eoneerning  a  party;  the  H-hmd 
band's  new  uniforms. 
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Advertising  Medium 


“LOC.4LN  KWS”  is  news  as  close  to  the  home  as  its  own  hearth,  and  as  intimate  as  Mother’s 
arms,  when  she  strokes  hack  the  damp  loi-ks  of  a  wee  girl,  who  holds  that  new  iloll  in  her 
own  arms. .  .“LOCALNEWS”  is  the  pulse-beat  of  a  singularly  vital  nearnvss  to  your  everyday- 
life  and  mine.  It  is  the  very  living  news  of  the  Christmas  Tree  on  the  Village  Green,  and  the 
Gifts  that  were  given  to  under-privileged  families,  and  the  pretty  shop  windows  along  Main 
Street... One  of  the  friendly  “gifts”  of  Yuletide  is  your  LfKlALNE^  S  Daily,  and.  altho’ 
your  Paper  Boy  comes  on  a  bicycle,  not  in  a  sleigh,  he  is  “.Santa  Claus”  just  the  same. 
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^LOCALNEWS  DAILIES  — 6aftc  adverlUing  medium' 


The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency,  ine. 
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THE  LARGEST 
CIRCULATION  in  Buffalo  is  the 
Sunday  Courier-Express,  reaching 
77%  of  all  families  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  area — 2  out  of  3  in  the  great 
Western  New  York  8-County 
Market.  And  the  Morning  Courier- 
Express  offers  you  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  coverage  of  Western  New 
York’s  top  buying  families— those 
with  the  most  money  to  spend. 


COLORfor  ADDED  POWER  I 

Full  ROP  color  daily  and  Sunday 
gives  your  message  still  greater 
impact  in  this  powerful  paper. 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-IXPRESS 

Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 

ItEPRCSENTATIVES: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOTT 


TkeAfeu/  » 

AHUILIER 


C.  W.  TAYLOR 

Advertising  Director 

JOURNAL-STANDARD 
FREEPORT.  ILLINOIS 

Writes: 

“We  think  the  improvements 
you  have  made  in  your  Serv¬ 
ice,  principally  the  NEW  AD 
BUILDER,  are  giving  us  tools 
we  need  to  help  us  in  the 
period  ahead  when  it  will  take 
more  of  such  ideas  to  keep  up 
otu"  volume  of  btisiness.  We 
use  your  material  religiously 
and  get  our  money’s  worth 
from  your  Service.” 


MULTI-AD  SERVICES 
100  WALNUT  ST 
PEORIA.ILLINOIS 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 
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to  advertise  the  same  plan  in  1200 
markets.  We  must  study  each  re¬ 
gion  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
food  item  is  a  value  at  what  par¬ 
ticular  time.  We  must  study  each 
state,  each  market,  each  locality. 

‘All  Business  Is  Local’ 
Differences  in  climate,  location, 
economic  status,  tastes,  and  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  vitally  affect 
the  sales  of  products.  76.9%  of 
the  tea  consumed  in  the  South  is 
consumed  between  May  and  Octo¬ 
ber,  while  in  the  northeast,  tea 
consumption  is  relatively  even 
across  the  board.  For  example,  our 
greatest  season  for  tea  sales  is  in 
the  summer  months  on  iced  tea, 
but  our  advertising  on  iced  tea 
begins  six  weeks  earlier  in  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Tennessee  than  it  does  in 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 


Variations  in  market  opportuni¬ 
ties  like  these  point  up  the  need 
for  an  advertising  medium  that 
will  give  maximum  support  to  the 
advertiser  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  where  opportunities  are 
greatest.  The  newspaper  furnishes 
us  the  flexibility  we  need — the 
ability  to  start  or  stop  advertising 
overnight,  to  pile  on  impact  on 
short  notice,  to  meet  local  compe¬ 
titive  conditions. 


HERCULEAN  TASK  of  filling  out  8,000  newspaper  advertisDS 
orders  to  be  used  in  the  announcement  of  Chevrolet’s  1953  passengtf 
cars  is  gamely  faced  by  Maryanne  Carney.  Actually,  Maryanne  wiD 
get  help  on  assignment,  but  her  position  among  the  stacks  of  insertioa 
orders  emphasizes  promotion  behind  event. 


It’s  no  wonder  that  grocery 
stores  put  about  three  quarters  of 
their  total  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  into  the  newspapers. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  impact 
of  television  on  our  daily  lives. 
What  happens  to  reading  habits  in 
TV  homes  is  of  vital  interest  to 
an  advertiser  who  spends  millions 
in  printed  advertising.  A  recent 
study  of  families  who  acquired  T\' 
sets  in  1951  show  movie  attend¬ 
ance  off  77  percent,  adult  maga¬ 
zine  reading  off  88  percent,  enter¬ 
taining  off  87  percent,  and  visiting 
off  74  percent.  Newspaper  reading 
was  just  about  the  only  regular 
activity  that  showed  no  change 
after  the  advent  of  television. 

Up  to  the  present,  there  has 
been  no  “off”  season  for  the  news¬ 
paper  habit,  either  in  size  of  au- 
dence  or  in  amount  of  reading. 
Studies  conducted  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  show  us  that  gro¬ 
cery  store  ads  are  read  by  more 
than  50%  of  the  women  receiv¬ 
ing  the  paper.  That’s  the  average 
of  all  ads.  Many  ads  get  60-70- 
even  85%  readership.  Compared 
with  other  advertising  and  editor¬ 
ial  material  in  these  papers,  gro¬ 
cery  store  and  department  store 
ads  rank  at  the  top  in  average 
woman  interest.  Could  there  be 
any  question  why  we  consider  the 
newspapers  an  important  me¬ 
dium? 

If  any  further  proof  were  need¬ 
ed  it  could  certainly  be  supplied 
by  what  happened  in  Pittsburgh 
between  October  2  and  Novem¬ 
ber  17,  1950  when  the  three  daily 


newspapers  were  strikebound. 
Many  special  promotions  were 
canceled  as  soon  as  the  flow  of 
newspaper  ads  was  interrupteiT. 
The  few  cases  (like  the  Product- 
of-the  Week  promotion),  where 
promotions  had  gone  too  far  to 
be  canceled  give  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  story — pin  it  down,  in 
fact,  with  percentage  points. 

The  *'Product-of-the-Week”  was 
a  three-point  co-ordinated  pro¬ 
gram  of  merchandising,  couponing 
and  advertising. 

Two  of  the  markets  in  which 
“Product-of-the-Week”  ran  were 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati.  The 
program  was  the  same  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Cincinnati.  The  families 
covered  in  each  market  were  250,- 
000.  To  each  of  these  families  a 
strip  of  coupons  was  mailed  in  the 
same  week.  In  each  city  the  deal¬ 
ers  were  conditioned  by  multiple 
mailings  and  multiple  personal 
contacts.  The  coupons  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  same  company  and 
mailed  in  each  city. 

The  newspaper  campaign  sched¬ 
uled  for  each  city  was  the  same, 
opening  with  a  full  page  in  one 
Pittsburgh  newspaper  and  a  full 
page  in  two  Cincinnati  papers  on 
October  12th.  Thus,  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  in  each  city  were  the  same, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  where  the  newspaper  ad 


could  not  run. 

Coupon  returns  in  Cincinnat; 
reflected  the  impact  of  the  news 
paper  advertising,  while  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  returns  reflected  the  loss  oi 
that  factor. 

Cites  Comparative  Results 

Here’s  how  redemptions  com 
pared  in  the  two  cities: 

Snow  Crop  Orange  Juice, 
higher  in  Cincinnati. 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser,  435^f 
higher  in  Cincinnati. 

Duff’s  Ginger  Bread  Mix 
326%  higher  in  Cincinnati. 

Van  Camp  Pork  &  Beans,  486^( 
higher  in  Cincinnati. 

All  products  (common  &  un¬ 
common  to  the  two  cities),  436''t 
higher  in  Cincinnati. 

1  have  tried  to  give  you  todax 
some  of  the  reasons  why  we  at 
Kroger  set  up  our  advertising  pr®' 
gram  as  we  do,  and  why  we  ghs 
the  newspaper  predominance  m 
that  program. 

Success  demands  flexibility- 
imagination,  willingness,  and 
know-how  to  supply  what  the  pe®' 
pie  want.  , 

We  will  continue  to  study  anu 
compare  the  major  advertisin? 
media  available  to  us.  Our  recent 
changes  in  radio  advertising  have 
taught  us  how  to  use  that  medium 
more  effectively.  Our  experiment 
in  television  will  continue. 
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OMORROW’S  BYLINES 


will  emerge  from  the  typewriters  of  many 
of  the  more  than  300  high  school  and  college 
students  who  attended  The  Commercial  Appeal's 
eighth  annual  Journalism  Clinic  last  month.  In 
forums  and  panel  discussions  editors  spoke  to 
future  editors.  Reporters  singled  out  reporters- 
to-be  as,  one  by  one,  this  newspaper's  top  writers, 
photographers  and  staffmen  passed  on  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  their  own  practical  experience  to  young 
journalists  who  will  chronicle  and  interpret  the 
news  of  the  future. 


For  1 14  years  The  Commercial  Appeal  has 
taken  a  leading  role  in  the  civic,  commercial  and 
cultural  life  of  the  region  it  serves  so  that  to¬ 
morrow's  headlines  will  reflect  an  even  greater 
and  more  prosperous  Memphis  and  MidSouth. 
It  is  only  fitting  that  the  "South’s  Greatest  News¬ 
paper"  also  look  ahead  to  tomorrow's  bylines  . .  . 
to  the  young  newspaper  men  and  women  who 
will  serve  the  readers  of  another  generation  .  .  . 
to  the  advancement  of  the  high  standards  of  its 
own  profession.  You  can  be  sure  that  your  ad¬ 
vertising  copy,  taking  its  proudful  place  in  such 
a  newspaper,  will  pay  excellent  dividends! 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Job  Applicants  Inept, 
Says  Magazine  CAM 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel,  CAM 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


On  the  heels  of  our  recent 
column  in  which  an  advertising 
agency  head  levelled  criticism 
against  the  techniques  of  some 
classified  salesmen,  this  depart¬ 
ment  received  another  blast  on  the 
same  subject,  the  other  day.  This 
time,  however,  from  a  surprising 
quarter  —  the  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  of  Esquire  magazine. 

Norman  L.  Aronson,  having 
cut  his  advertising  teeth  in  the 
Classified  department  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News, 
decided,  when  he  took  over  the 
Esquire  post,  that  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  salesmen  with  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  would  be  the  most  logic¬ 
al  candidates  for  staffing  his  de¬ 
partment.  After  conducting  about 
100  interviews,  he  noted  with 
“consternation”  their  “basic  lack 
of  knowledge  and  know-how,  not 
so  much  in  relation  to  advertising 
itself,  but  of  the  primary  requi¬ 
sites  of  salesmanship.” 

Inadequacy  Obvious 

Concerning  the  actual  inter¬ 
views  he  says,  “The  inadequacy 
of  the  salesmen  makes  itself  ob¬ 
vious  during  the  course  of  the 
average  interview  with  the  job  ap¬ 
plicant.  Inevitably,  his  first  words 
are,  T  have  always  liked  your  pub¬ 
lication  and  I  think  it’s  a  very 
good  one.’  Very  seldom  does  the 
applicant  attempt  to  sell  himself. 
Even  when  told  he’ll  have  to  sell 
himself,  his  only  comment  is  most 
likely  to  be  ‘I  am  sure  I  can  do  a 
good  job.’ 

“Rather  than  use  those  first  im¬ 
pression  moments  to  gain  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  interest,  they  are  wasted 
by  the  applicant  with  repetitious 
conversation  about  the  attributes 
of  the  publication  for  which  he 
desires  to  work. 


Everything  in 


BALTIMORE 
revolves 
around 


“When  asked,  ‘why  should  we 
consider  you  for  our  sales  staff?,’ 
the  applicant  is  usually  stumped. 
Certainly,  a  salesman  has  to  sell 
himself  before  he  can  sell  his 
product,  be  it  advertising  or  what 
have  you.  Yet  the  average  young 
man  who  has  sold  Classified  space 
has  no  conception  of  the  essential 
ingredients  necessary  to  make  the 
sale.  One  would  think,  that  if 
nothing  else,  our  beginning  Classi¬ 
fied  salesman  would  be  so  imbued 
with  sales  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
drive  that  just  the  very  mention 
of  ‘why  should  we  consider  you?” 
would  bring  an  enthusiastic  self¬ 
appraisal  of  why  you,  the  em¬ 
ployer,  couldn’t  possibly  get  along 
from  this  moment  without  him.” 

Poor  Letter  Writers 

Mr.  Aronson  is  also  critical  of 
the  letter  writing  ability  of  the 
“one  year  classified  salesman.”  He 
writes: 

“I  have  often  asked,  ‘do  you 
write  letters  frequently?’  One  ap¬ 
plicant,  who  at  the  time  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  a  well-known  publishing 
house,  actually  told  me  that  the 
sales  manager  did  not  approve  of 
follow-up  letters.  This  is  hard  to 
believe  but,  nevertheless,  it  proves 
a  very  important  point.  The  be¬ 
ginning  salesmen  of  today  often 
avoid  letter  writing  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  and,  in  many  cases,  have  not 
been  indoctrinated  as  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  sales  letter,  and  the 
results  that  a  good  letter  will  bring 
in  the  way  of  sales,  and  keeping 
the  advertising  manager’s  door 
open  on  future  calls. 

“This  shortcoming  is  further 
brought  out  in  response  to  blind 
newspaper  ads  asking  qualified 
men  to  send  in  a  resume  of  their 
qualifications  and  why  they  should 
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Breakfast  Briefs 

Gen.  Eisenhower  plans  to  stay 
out  of  the  fight  between  President 
Truman  and  Gen.  MacArthur.  He 
may  feel  that  he  owes  a  great 
deal  to  both  men — the  nomination 
to  MacArthur  and  the  election  to 
Truman. 


The  trouble  with  an  agreement 
to  take  yoim  youngsters  downtown 
this  season  is  that  there  must  be 
so  many  Clauses  in  it. 

Front  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


be  considered  for  a  space  selling 
job.  Some  of  the  letters  are  ap¬ 
palling.  Perhaps  it’s  the  fault  of 
our  educational  system;  but,  more 
likely,  the  importance  of  letters 
was  not  stressed  on  the  job.” 

Now  not  all  of  Mr.- Aronson’s 
criticism  is  justified  as  we  pointed 
out  to  him  the  other  day.  After 
all,  he  is  judging  classified  sales¬ 
men  as  a  whole  by  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  blind  ads.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  those  who  replied 
were  not  the  best  in  the  business, 
since  they  were  casting  about  for 
another  job  when  replying  to  his 
box  ad.  It  is  also  possible  they 
were  not  making  too  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  their  own  organizations  for 
perhaps  the  very  faults  Mr.  Aron¬ 
son  cites.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  possibilities  are  not  merely 
hypothetical,  since  one  of  my  own 
men  was  hired  by  Esquire  some 
time  ago,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  weakest  on  the  staff.  A 
number  of  local  CAMs  have  had 
the  same  experience. 

However,  it  is  well  not  to  take 
any  constructive  criticism  too 
lightly  and  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  CAMs,  we  know  they  wel¬ 
come  criticism. 

I  was  also  much  interested  in 
some  of  Mr.  Aronson’s  training 
and  selling  techniques  and  found 
a  striking  similarity  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  faced  by  a  CAM  involved  in 
selling  strictly  National  Classified 
and  those  we  meet  daily. 

Training  Program 

First  step  in  Esquire’s  training 
program  for  Classified  salesmen  is 
the  study  of  the  “indoctrination 
book” — a  compendium  of  up  to 
the  minute  facts  about  Esqiire’s 
circulation,  reader  characteristics 
and  advertising  case  histories. 
Then  the  neophyte  is  sent  out  on 
the  street  with  a  seasoned  sales¬ 
man  for  a  week.  Every  six  weeks, 
each  salesman  gives  an  actual  pres¬ 
entation  he  has  prepared  before  a 
staff  meeting  which  includes  Es¬ 
quire’s  top  advertising  brass.  The 
presentation  is  recorded  on  tape 
and  played  back  for  the  salesman 
so  that  he  can  pick  possible  flaws 
in  his  own  effort.  A  brief  daily 
staff  meeting  is  held  “just  as  we 
used  to  do”  on  the  Washington 
Daily  News  at  which  new  editorial 
features,  etc.,  are  discussed. 

Mr.  Aronson’s  concern  over  the 
letter  writing  ability  of  prospective 
salesmen  stems  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  287  new  accounts  his 
staff  brought  into  Esquire  so  far 
this  year  resulted  from  effective 
mail  follow-ups  of  outside  calls. 

Working  in  close  liasison  with 
a  slick  promotion  department,  Mr. 
Aronson  sends  out  mailing  pieces 
that  are  not  only  eye-catching  be¬ 
cause  of  quality  art  work  and  lav¬ 
ish  color  but  are  compelling  for 
their  carefully  researched  facts 
and  figures.  Incidentally,  the  space 
these  mailing  pieces  sell  in  the 
Talking  Shop  classification  costs 
only  $101.50  per  inch!  That’s 
why  it’s  edifying  to  talk  shop  with 
Mr.  Aronson. 


Radio  Shows 
Get  Big  Dose  oi 
Merchandising 

Frederic  W.  Ziv  Company  u 
starting  to  throw  heavy  merchan¬ 
dising  campaigns  behind  all  its  n- 
dio  packages.  First  show  to  gs 
the  full  treatment  is  “Freedom,  U. 
S.  A.”  Sponsors  of  that  packagt, 
starring  Tyrone  Power,  will  be 
flooded  with  merchandising  aidi 

Said  Mr.  Ziv,  in  speaking  of  bis 
company’s  move,  “We  intend  to 
prove  that,  properly  and  skillfully 
merchandised  and  promoted,  there 
is  no  more  effective  advertisni 
medium  than  radio.” 

More  than  600  business  meo 
are  presenting  “Freedom,  U.S.A.’ 
over  local  radio  stations.  Theme 
of  the  show  is  “I  Like  America,’ 
and  an  example  of  the  way  the 
organization  plans  to  merchandise 
future  programs  can  be  found  ii 
the  material  already  sent  out  to 
promote  the  current  effort. 

Sponsors  in  the  smallest  mar¬ 
kets  get  a  minimum  of  13 
pieces  of  promotion  which  include 
posters  on  store  windows  for  the 
shopper,  store  signs  and  posters 
calling  attention  to  the  show  and 
the  sponsor’s  product,  hats  and 
display  buttons  for  the  sponsor’s 
salesmen  and  store  clerks,  car 
bumper  strips,  table  tents,  “I  like 
America”  club  membership  canls 
and  other  posters.  In  the  larges 
markets  40,000  promotion  piece' 
will  be  distributed  free. 

Other  pieces .  include  copies  of 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  of  which 
2,500,000  copies  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  plan,  recorded  public  service 
announcements  by  Tyrone  Power 
and  Edwin  C.  Hill,  the  program’s 
narrator,  as  well  as  teaser  spot 
announcements,  build-up  an¬ 
nouncements,  tune-in  ads,  and 
mats.  If  the  sponsor  wants  more 
material  than  is  supplied  free  he 
can  get  it  at  cost. 

■ 

Gift  Tabloids  Appear 
In  El  Paso  Newspaper 

The  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  included  two  Sunday  gih 
tabloids.  One,  for  the  American 
Furniture  Company,  was  of  Ih 
pages;  the  other,  for  the  White 
House  Department  Store,  ran  to 
60  pages.  The  latter  is  said  to  ^ 
the  biggest  such  venture  in  E' 
Paso. 

Last  year  the  White  House  used 
only  a  24-page  tabloid  and  thi' 
year  jumped  it  36  pages.  The 
American  Furniture  Company 
also  had  a  tabloid  last  year.  Both 
of  the  Sunday  sections  were 
printed  in  red  and  black. 

■ 

11-9  Column  Width 

San  Jose,  Calif. — ^The  column 
width  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
and  News  will  be  reduced,  hot 
only  11-9. 
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Your  wife  opens  a  can _ or  two  or  three 

,  .  .  and  in  a  matter  of  minutes  there’s  an 
appetizing,  nourishing  meal  on  the  family 
table. 

But  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  this 
simple  act — duplicated  574  times  a  year 
by  the  average  family— is  helping  create 
jobs  for  many,  many  people?  Yes,  the  can 
has  helped  everybody  to  eat  better.  And  as 
a  result,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
are  profitably  at  work. 

Out  of  this  modem  container  for  food 
have  come  jobs  for  farmers  and  farm 
workers,  for  canners  and  their  employees, 
for  railroad  men  and  truckers,  for  store¬ 
keepers,  and  those  who  make  the  cans  at 
American  Can  Company’s  plants  all  over 
the  country. 


American 
Can  Company 

New  York,  Chicago,  Son  Francisco;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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|We  are  Industrial  Specialists! 
Advertising  •  Editorial 
Public  Relations  •  The 
Complete  Job  — from 
initial  research  to  "Cash- 
In-Till”*  No  Loose  Ends 
No  Complaints 


FOIt  SAMPLE  EDITION  WRITE  TO 

American  News 
Feature  Syndicate 

720  SOUTH  NORMANDIE  BOULEVARD 
LOS  ANGELES  S,  CALIF. 


Don’t  Let 
Damaged 
Matrices 
Eat  Up  Your 
Profits! 


Damage  caused  by  untimely  maga¬ 
zine  shifting  is  completely  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  Electromatic  Safety 
System,  standard  equipment  on  all 
new  Mixer  and  Wide  Range  Model 
Linotypes.  For  full  details,  write 
Mergenihaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


•  LINOTYPE  • 


Linotype  Gothic  No.  20;  Times  Roman 


Print  it  in 
the  West-, 


1  A"*"*' 


'T  fOR 
}  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  FVinting  Spocialitts 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54lh  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  Californio 


Temporary  paper  shortage  may 
limit  our  ability  to  serve  you  now. 
But  please  write  for  samples  any¬ 
way.  Press  time  is  available. 

NAME  . 

ADDRESS  . . 


Pa.  Governor's 
Name  Is  Fine, 

His  PR  Is  Bad 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Pennsylva¬ 
nia’s  Governor  John  S.  Fine  has 
refused  to  schedule  press  confer¬ 
ences  since  last  July,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  usual  posted  record 
of  conferences  in  the  Capitol  News 
Room  here  is  now  called  the  “Iron 
Curtain.” 

It  shows  14  news  conferences 
granted  by  Governor  Fine  during 
the  two  years  he  has  held  office. 
Past  governors  have  held  two  a 
week. 

Governor  Fine  refuses  to  see 
newspapermen  and  refuses  to  take 
telephone  calls  from  them.  Report¬ 
ers  find  it  virtually  impossible  to 
get  to  him.  Apparently  under  his 
orders,  underlings  at  his  office  take 
press  calls  with  the  information 
that  the  governor  is  “in  confer¬ 
ence.” 

Even  calls  to  the  aides  of  the 
governor  are  sometimes  not  re¬ 
turned  until  several  days  later,  and 
sometimes  efforts  to  get  to  speak 
to  even  the  governor’s  secretary. 
Duncan  McCallum,  have  resulted 
in  calls  placed  Friday  being  re¬ 
turned  Monday. 

Close  aids  of  the  governor  say 
they  never  know  his  schedule;  fre¬ 
quently  they  say  they  don’t  know 
where  he  is  when  he’s  out  of  town. 

At  his  official  residence  at  near¬ 
by  Indiantown  Gap,  the  governor 
“is  not  taking  calls”  when  news¬ 
paper  men  try  to  reach  him  there. 
Promises  of  state  policemen  who 
operate  the  residential  switchboard 
to  return  the  calls  seldom  material¬ 
ize. 

Capitol  correspondence  say  about 
the  only  time  they  can  get  through 
to  Governor  Fine  is  when  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Callum  is  not  in  his  office,  and 
then  they  often  have  difficulty. 

Numerous  requests  for  press  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  turned  down 
recently. 

However,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  silent  wall  Governor  Fine  has 
his  aides  maintain  around  him,  he 
is  friendly  when  approached  by 
newspapermen  at  public  affairs. 
Reporters  can  get  to  see  him  by 
attending  dinners  and  other  events 
where  he  speaks. 

One  observer  says  the  Governor 
is  “afraid  of  the  questions”  the 
press  corps  put  to  him  at  confer¬ 
ences. 

■ 

Broun  Awcord  Judges 

Judges  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild’s  Heywood  Broun 
Award  ($500  and  a  citation),  open 
to  all  newsmen,  will  be:  Carroll 
Binder,  editorial  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune; 
Kenneth  Crawford,  national  af¬ 
fairs  editor  of  Newsweek,  and  Ja¬ 
cob  Scher,  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity.  Deadline  for  entries  is 
Feb.  1. 
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A  Newsy,  Newsworthy  Holiday 
Season  to  Newsmen  and  News¬ 
papers  from  Portland  (Me.)  to  Port-  i 
land  (Ore.),  from  Columbus  (Ohio)  { 
to  Columbus  (Go.)  -  and  every-  { 
where  throughout  all  Newspaper-  \ 
land! 

EISENHOWER’S  election  landslide  did  not  cause  a  perceptible  ripplt 
on  the  placid  waters  of  the  brackish  bayous  away  down  yonder 
the  Cajun  Countree,  so  it  seems.  Anyway,  the  Ike  victory  does  no! 
appear  to  have  percolated  to  the  Louisiana  state  capit?!  once  madt 
famous-infamous  by  the  redoubtable  Huey  Long. 

On  Nov.  28,  just  24  days  after  the  vote-fest,  the  Baton  Rouge  Mm 
ing  Advocate  (listed  as  Independent  in  the  E&P  political  poll)  pub¬ 
lished  a  3-col  cut  of  Gov.  Stevenson  and  his  three  sons.  Each  beamint 
face  was  joyful  with  tooth-paste  grin. 

The  caption  proclaimed: 

“AMERICA’S  NEXT  ‘FIRST  FAMILY’  .  .  .  The  President-elect  is 
pictured  with  his  three  sons  in  this  informal  family  portrait,  taken  4 
Springfield,  III.  From  left;  Adlai,  Jr.,  22;  John  Fell,  16;  Borden.  If! 
and  President-Elect  Adlai  Stevenson.” 

O,  the  woes  of  not  killing  until  it  is  dead,  dead  that  dusty  bank  oi 
overset! 

★  ★  ★ 

Icarus  Pulls  A  Leg  (Feminine) 

Dorothy  N.  S.  Russell,  now  with  the  new  Manhattan  (Kan.)  Daily 
Tribune,  regales  us  with  this  yarn  about  once  being  lost  in  the  mists' 
realms  of  mythology: 

In  1946 — or  was  it  ’47? — I  was  probably  the  rawest  kid  on  w 
entire  staff  of  the  United  Press  and  certainly  the  youngest  (22)  serving 
as  a  foreign  correspondent. 

I  looked  even  younger  than  I  was  and  was  very  naive  and  I  tnint 
a  lot  of  my  “assignments”  enjoyed  pulling  my  leg.  At  any  rate,  one  ot 
those  who  did  stands  out  as  memorable  to  me.  _  _ 

My  assignment  was  to  interview  John  Steinbeck,  in  Paris  sLitn 
Robert  Capa  on  their  way  to  Russia  to  collect  material  for  a  boot 
they  subsequently  published.  ,, 

I  knew  Capa,  as  most  of  us  did,  from  the  Press  mess  where  we  all 
ate,  but  I  had  never  met  Steinbeck  and  was  slightly  awed  at  the  idea 
of  doing  so.  . 

Steinbeck,  as  those  who  know  him  will  bear  out,  is  pretty  tall  ana 
hefty  and  gruff,  mostly  I  think  because  he’s  very  shy.  He  couldn’t  have 
been  as  shy  as  I  was,  however,  and  I  was  further  intimidated  because 
he  was  limping  around  as  the  result  of  a  broken  leg.  ^ 

Trying  to  break  the  ice  (we’d  started  the  morning  with  ‘BIoMy 
Marys’)  I  asked  him  how  he  had  broken  his  leg.  The  trouble  is  that 
I  printed  his  answer.  , 

In  those  days,  and  probably  still  today,  Steinbeck’s  knowledge  oi 
mythology  was  a  good  deal  more  profound  than  mine  or  I  wouldni 
have  been  caught  out.  1  certainly  didn’t  take  his  story  literally,  but  1 
did  think  he  had  invented  it  and  that  as  such  it  was  a  good  yam- 
Here  is  his  explanation:  (The  quotes  are  remembered  rather  than 
literal):  . 

“I  wanted  to  fly  so  I  made  myself  a  pair  of  wax  wings.  I 
on  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  and  took  off.  Everything  went  off  fiw 
at  first  but  then  the  sun  came  out,  the  wings  melted.  1  crashed — and  i 
broke  my  leg.” 

Even  the  U.P.  deskman,  who  shall  remain  unnamed,  failed  to  twK 
that  the  story  of  Icarus  was  a  little  ancient  for  a  lead  on  a  spot  wiij 
service  story.  For  all  I  know,  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  printed  it  and 
it  wasn’t  until  some  years  later,  when  leafing  through  a  dictionary, 
that  I  found  out  where  Steinbeck  had  obtained  his  inspiration. 
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Beware  of  a  man  with  a  blade  in  hand — unless  you  know 
how  he  spells  it.  Because  a  lower-case  “b”  could  change 
a  respected  newspaper  into  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Capitals  change  the  meaning  of  many  words.  For 
example,  an  upper-case  initial  letter  gives  Coke  a 
very  special  meaning.  As  the  friendly  abbreviation 
of  Coca-Cola,  Coke  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  As  such, 
it  deserves  capital  treatment. 

Good  practice  requires  that  owners  of  trade-marks  pro¬ 
tect  them  diligently ...  as  you  protect  the  name  of  your 


newspaper.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make  it  Coke- 
with  a  capital,  please. 

P.i>.  A  cold  Coke  goes  awfully  good  after  a  hot  story. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  December  20,  1952 
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TYPICAL  MESSAGES 
OF  CONGRATULATIONS 


"Bob  Con$idine  scored  the  only  real  beat  on  the 
story  of  Ike's  trip  to  Korea  and  we  bannered  the  story. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that  Considine  had  the  in¬ 
side  dope.  The  Considine  story  carried  a  big  punch  on 
the  same  day  that  the  other  two  services  were  writing 
unimportant  stories  about  Gen.  Eisenhower  crossing  the 
International  Dateline.  We  also  bannered  the  next-day 
story  of  Considine  because  it  also  was  superior."— 
Paul  E.  Neville,  Managing  Editor,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  Tribune. 

"Heartiest  congratulations  Considine's  excellent 
beat  on  Ike-MacArthur.  Oppositions  running  same 
story  day  behind  .  .  Ralph  Sanders,  Managing 
Editor,  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press. 

"Congratulations  on  Considine's  terrific  Eisenhower- 
AAacArthur  scoop  and  also  Nixon's  beat  on  Truman's 
statement."— Sam  H.  Day,  Managing  Editor,  New 
York  Journal-American. 

"Considine  was  far  ahead  of  your  opposition  .  .  . 
My  congratulations  to  Bob  for  a  job  well  done."— 
Roderick  J.  Watts,  Managing  Editor,  Houston 
Chronicle. 

"Bob  Considine  showed  outstanding  enterprise  in 
scooping  the  world  .  .  .  Congratulations  to  Bob  and 
to  INS  on  this  big  story."— Robert  P.  Early,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Indianapolis  Star. 

"Heartiest  congratulations  to  INS,  and  a  rousing 
commendation  for  Bob  Considine  .  .  .  No  matter  how 
stiff  the  competition,  that  Considine  fellow  always 
manages  to  prove  himself  the  top-notch  reporter  he 
is."— George  L.  Geiger,  Managing  Editor,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard-Times. 

"Congratulations  on  Bob  Considine's  wonderful 
scoop  Tuesday  ...  It  was  great.  Today's  follow  story 
also  was  very  good  and  far  ahead  of  other  services." 
—Frank  H.  Ryan,  Editor,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Courier- 
Post. 


"Congratulations  to  INS  on  the  Bob  Considine  beat 
.  .  .  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  payoff  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  ably-written  news  beat."— Clifford  Ward, 
Managing  Editor,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  News-Sen¬ 
tinel. 

"Bob  Considine  certainly  did  a  swell  job  .  . 
James  R.  Record,  Managing  Editor,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

"Compliments  and  our  thanks  for  Nixon  beat  yes¬ 
terday  on  Truman's  comment  on  MacArthur.  This  typi¬ 
cally  fine  performance  by  INS  gave  us  another  Page 
One  beat."— Edward  f.  Bernd,  Editor,  Rome,  Ga., 
News-Tribune. 

"Nixon  scored  a  big  beat  .  .  Sexson  Humph¬ 
reys,  Telegraph  Editor,  Indianapolis  News. 


That  is  what  editors  the  country  over  are  saying  again  fol¬ 
lowing  these  two  latest  major  scoops  scored  by  International 
News  Service: 

At  6:32  a.m.,  E.S.T.,  Tuesday,  Dec.  9,  Bob  Considine  disclosed 
in  an  exclusive  dispatch  from  the  cruiser  Helena  that  President¬ 
elect  Eisenhower  would  ask  Gen.  MacArthur  for  his  plan  to  end 
the  Korean  war  and  would  explore  It  fully.  Newspapers  not 
served  by  INS  did  not  catch  up  with  the  story  until  the  official 
announcement  by  Ike's  press  secretary  72  hours  later  that  the 
President-elect  and  MacArthur  had  actually  exchanged  mes¬ 
sages  to  that  effect. 

The  very  next  day,  at  2:40  p.m.,  E.S.T.,  Robert  G.  Nixon, 
veteran  INS  White  House  correspondent,  scored  another  jour¬ 
nalistic  coup  when  he  was  the  first  to  report  President  Truman's 
statement  calling  on  Gen.  MacArthur  to  give  his  plan  to  the 
President  "at  once."  Opposition  news  services  trailed  INS  on 
that  story  by  32  minutes. 

Thus,  INS  delivered  to  its  clients  two  more  front-page  scoops 
that  demonstrated  again  the  distinctive  enterprise  of  INS  re¬ 
porting  prowess— and  brought  forth  a  stream  of  congratulatory 
messages. 

No  doubt  about  it.  It  pays  to  have  INS. 
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EXCLUSIVE  STORIES 

THE  explanation  from  the  Pentagon  (E&P. 

Dec.  13,  page  8)  governing  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  “exclusive"’  stories  originated  by  a 
reporter’s  query  leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  and 
may  prove  to  be  more  detrimental  than  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  national  interest. 

The  director  of  information  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  has  divided  all  stories 
into  two  categories  and  said:  when  reporters 
query  the  Department  about  facts  involving 
a  “feature  or  minor  news”  story  he  is  willing 
to  see  the  correspondent  guaranteed  exclu¬ 
sivity;  but  when  the  story  concerns  a  “de¬ 
velopment  of  importance  or  great  security" 
he  is  not  willing  to  do  so  and  thinks  a  general 
release  is  in  order  if  it  is  not  classified  infor¬ 
mation. 

Not  only  does  that  not  appear  to  be 
“cricket”  to  us,  it  is  likely  to  destroy  news¬ 
papermen’s  desire  to  query  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  for  “clearance”  on  the  facts  before 
publication. 

We  can  agree  with  Mr.  Andrew  Herding 
on  “the  mere  fact  that  a  reporter  has  come 
into  possession,  however  he  did  so,  of  a  given 
set  of  important  facts,  which  were  probably 
classified,  or  has  skillfully  deduced  the  right 
conclusion  about  a  given  outstanding  develop¬ 
ment  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  mean  that  we 
must  thereupton  give  him  the  remaining  facts 
concerning  that  item,  or  show  him  the  classi¬ 
fied  documents  relating  to  it.  or  give  him 
exclusivity  concerning  it.” 

No  reporter  expects  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  to  break  “security”  just  because  he 
tried  to  check  a  story. 

The  system  has  been,  and  should  be.  that 
a  newspaper  or  reporter  will  query  the  Penta¬ 
gon  about  the  facts  of  a  story  which  might 
conceivably  involve  national  security.  It  is 
a  purely  voluntary  move  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaperman.  Up  until  now  he  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  he  will  get  a  straight 
answer  to  his  questions:  either  there  is  “no 
comment,”  which  implies  there  will*  be  no 
breach  of  security  if  you  publish  what  you 
have;  or  there  is  a  request  that  this  involves 
classified  information  and  it  would  be  better 
not  to  publish  (which  every  legitimate  news¬ 
papermen  abides  by  or  he  wouldn’t  have 
queried  in  the  first  place);  or  he  gets  further 
facts  and  “clearance”  for  his  story. 

The  new  rules,  just  announced,  will  des¬ 
troy  confidence  in  the  system  and  foster  pub¬ 
lication  of  unverified  information.  Under  the 
old  system  newsmen  went  voluntarily  to  the 
government  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  believ¬ 
ing  they  would  get  a  straight  answer  and  if 
they  had  a  good,  legitimate  story  it  would 
be  their’s.  Now  they  don’t  know  whether 
a  story  they  stumbled  across,  or  worked 
months  uncovering,  will  be  their’s  or  every¬ 
body’s. 

There  is  no  reason  why  exclusivity  cannot 
be  guaranteed  on  every  story  for  a  matter  of 
hours.  Every  reporter  and  every  newspaper 
has  a  feeling  of  pride  and  accomplishment  in 
breaking  an  exclusive  story.  No  harm  would 
befall  the  “national  interest,”  which  Mr. 
Herding  states,  no  matter  how  big  the  story, 
if  the  originator  of  it  were  given  exclusivity 
until  it  hit  the  streets.  In  a  matter  of  minutes, 
anyway,  the  Pentagon  would  be  besieged  by 
every  reporter  for  the  same  story,  and  then 
it  could  be  released  to  all. 
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Glory'  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. — St.  Luke,  11; 
14. 


THE  BASIC  MEDIUM 

FREQUENTLY  a  testimonial  to  the  power 

and  influence  of  newspaper  advertising 
comes  along  that  belongs  in  every  newspaper 
advertising  salesman’s  hat.  The  talk  by  W.  J. 
Sanning,  advertising  director  of  Kroger  Co., 
reproduced  in  this  issue,  is  a  prime  example. 

Kroger  is  spending  more  than  75%  of  an 
over-$5,000,000  annual  ad  budget  in  1,100 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  to  promote 
1,901  stores  in  1,200  market  areas. 

Some  uneducated  advertisers  might  say: 
“Sure,  newspaper  advertising  is  all  right  for 
grocery  items,  but  not  for  me.”  Well,  let’s 
see  what  this  particular  advertiser  says  about 
the  medium  in  which  he  has  spent  $20,000,- 
000  in  five  years. 

“The  daily  newspaper  is  basic — basic  to 
the  community  it  serves  and  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  who  make  up  that  community.  Today 
the  presses  of  319  local  morning  newspapers 
have  by  now  completed  today's  run.  More 
than  21  million  copies  were  sold  before  noon. 
Hard  on  their  heels  this  afternoon  will  come 
the  copies  of  1,454  local  evening  dailies  with 
combined  circulation  of  more  than  32,795,- 
000.  Today,  the  American  people  will  pay 
two  and  one  half  million  dollars  for  their 
newspapers. 

“Surely  figures  likes  these  prove  that  the 
newspaper  blankets  nearly  every  home  in 
America.  And  each  community  has  its  own 
highly  specialized,  tailor-made  publication. 

“It  is  this  ease  with  which  the  newspaper 
may  be  molded  to  fit  local  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  makes  the  newspaper  so  valuable 
to  a  food  retailer  like  Kroger,”  said  Mr.  San¬ 
ning. 

And  to  other  advertisers,  Mr.  Sanning! 
Furthermore,  the  gentleman  said: 

“Differences  in  climate,  location,  economic 
status,  tastes,  and  competitive  conditions 
vitally  affect  the  sales  of  products  .  .  .  Varia¬ 
tions  in  market  opportunities  like  these  point 
up  the  need  for  an  advertising  medium  that 
will  give  maximum  support  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where  op¬ 
portunities  are  greatest.  The  newspaper  furn¬ 
ishes  us  the  flexibility  we  need — the  ability 
to  start  or  stop  advertising  overnight,  to  pile 
on  impact  on  short  notice,  to  meet  local 
competitive  conditions.” 

Here  is  an  advertiser  that  knows  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  newspaper  advertising.  He 
knows  his  ads  are  read  because  experience 
has  shown  that  increased  store  traffic  and 
sales  follow  almost  immediately. 

And  if  further  proof  is  needed,  just  recall 
where  other  media — radio,  TV  and  maga¬ 
zines — place  their  ads  to  attract  a  larger 
audience.  In  newspapers,  of  course. 


CONSISTENCY,  PLEASE! 

RADIO  and  television  officials  for  years 

have  sought  vigorously  for  the  right  to 
cover  all  news  events  the  same  as  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographers.  They  have  ap¬ 
pealed  for  support  from  newspapermen  in 
their  campaign  on  the  grounds  that  radio  and 
TV  are  just  as  much  “press”  as  are  news¬ 
papers. 

Hut  suddenly  this  month  the  whole  thing 
becomes  a  bit  incongruous.  While  one  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  broadcasting  industry  was  seek- 
ink  “equal  access,”  another  part  was  enjoy¬ 
ing  an  exclusive  broadcast  from  which  news¬ 
paper  reporters  and  photographers  had  been 
barred  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  broad¬ 
casters. 

In  Washington,  Dec.  3  the  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio  and  Television 
Hroadcasters  authorized  its  president  to  name 
a  committee  to  find  out  why  broadcasten 
are  not  being  treated  equally  with  other 
media  in  coverage  of  trials,  sports  contests, 
Congressional  hearings,  etc.  NARTH  presi¬ 
dent  said  the  growing  tendency  in  several 
areas  “to  deny  radio  and  television  equal 
standing  with  other  public  media  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  The  great  broadcasting  media  of 
this  nation  cannot  live  up  to  their  obvious 
responsibility  to  serve  the  American  public 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  denial  and  prejud¬ 
ice.  This  thing  has  been  going  on  too  long 
and  is  growing  to  dangerous  proportions.  We 
intend  to  do  something  about  it.”  (E&P, 
Dec.  13,  page  78.) 

On  the  very  next  day,  Dec.  4,  four  news¬ 
paper  photographers  and  a  reporter  were 
barred  from  entering  Colorado  Psychopathic 
Hospital  in  Denver  while  an  NHC  television 
camera  was  broadcasting  glimpses  of  four 
mental  patients  in  a  sponsored  show.  The 
program  was  one  of  the  American  Medical 
Association’s  “March  of  Medicine”  series. 

The  NHC  producer  of  public  affairs  pro¬ 
grams  was  quoted  as  saying  (E&P,  Dec.  13, 
page  15):  “We  were  asked  at  a  meeting  the 
day  before  if  we  would  insist  on  allowing 
newspaper  photographers  into  the  ward.  We 
said  no.  For  one  thing,  we  didn’t  want  any 
publicity  out  of  the  show;  the  quarters  were 
too  cramped,  and  there  was  a  possibility  of 
damage  to  our  cameras.”  He  added  that 
kinescope  tubes  cost  $1,300  each  and  flash 
bulbs  cause  a  permanent  burn  on  the  tube. 

This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two 
nights  before  a  birth  had  been  televised  from 
Colorado  General  Hospital  with  reporters 
and  photographers  present.  Pictures  were 
taken  but  no  flash  bulbs  were  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  brightness  of  other  lights. 

The  director  of  both  hospitals  said:  “NBC 
insisted  on  keeping  out  the  press.  It  was  one 
of  those  decisions  we  don’t  like  to  make, 
but  we  had  to  do  it.” 

The  strange  thing  about  these  two  events 
is  that  there  has  been  not  one  word  of  pro¬ 
test,  explanation  o  r  clarification  from 
NARTH  about  the  Denver  incident  which 
was  completely  inconsistent  with  what  the 
association  is  trying  to  do. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  higher  echelons  of 
broadcasting  to  make  clear  whether  they 
want  “equal  status”  in  covering  news,  or 
whether  once  they  are  “in”  that  means  that 
others  are  “out.” 
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w  V  riiimcd  t^Uikincss  fn^n^^cr  of  the 

FrotOwMAlj  McMinnville  (Ore.)  Telephone- 

MENTION  Register.  'He  was  advertising  man- 

■  ager  of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chron- 

Louis  LaCoss,  editorial  page  icle  from  1942  to  1948,  when  he 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  became  a  part  owner  of  the  Kali- 
Globe-Democrat  and  a  1952  Pu-  spell  (Mont.)  Daily  Interlake.  For 
litzer  Prize  winner,  has  received  the  past  year  he  was  with  the  El- 
the  first  “Man  of  the  Year”  award  liott,  Goetz  &  Boone  advertising 
of  the  St.  Louis  alumni  associa-  agency,  San  Francisco, 
tion  of  Kanna  Siema  fraternity. 

Archie  Hicks,  publisher  of  the  In  th©  Editorial  RooiXlS 

Encinitas  (Calif.)  Coast  Dispatch,  . 

has  been  elected  president  of  the  Harold  M.  Wynne  has  re- 
San  Diego  County  unit,  California  signed  as  editor  of  the  Alamosa 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  (Colo.)  Daily  Courier  to  become 
for  1953.  He  succeeds  Everett  city  editor  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Remsburg,  publisher  of  the  Vista  (Colo.)  Free  Press. 

(Calif.)  Press.  *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  Charles  Whiten  has  been 

Hong  Chong  In,  editor  of  the  named  city  editor  of  the  Trali 

Korea  Daily  Sews,  Seoul,  is  (B.  C.)  Daily  Times,  succeeding 
spending  a  month  at  the  Dunkirk  Shirley  Dougan. 

(N.  Y.)  Observer.  *  «  « 

^  j-  r  Frank  H.  Jeter,  Jr.,  formerly 

Thomas  A.  Haggerty,  e^tor  of  associated  with  the  Greensboro 
Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening  Citizen,  ^  j  Sews  and  the  Goldsboro 
who  celebrated  his  79th  birthday  q  Sews-Argus,  has  been 

working  from  7  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  at  appointed  managing  editor  -  city 
his  desk,  plans  to  leave  with  Mrs.  editor  of  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Haggerty  next  month  for  a  cruise  fierald. 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela.  *  *  « 

*  *  *  ..  Margaret  Aitken,  columnist 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  editor  {},g  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram, 

emeritus,  Chicago  (111.)  ^  Sun-  announced  her  candidacy  for 

Times,  has  been  named  a  director  election  to  Parliament  on  the  Pro¬ 
of  a  new  unit  of  Ford  Foundation  gressive  Conservative  ticket.  She 
to  be  known  as  the  Independent  niece  of  Lord  Beaverbrook, 
Fund  of  the  Republic  to  Work  for  publisher  of  the  London  Daily  Ex- 
Elimination  of  Restrictions  of  press. 

Thought,  Inquiry  and  Expression  «  *  « 

in  the  U.S.  Philip  F.  Crosland,  rewrite 

man  for  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
On  the  Business  Side  Journal  -  Every  Evening,  has  been 

- -  appointed  assistant  city  editor, 

Howard  M.  Smith  has  been  succeeding  Ashworth  Burslem, 
named  assistant  circulation  man-  who  resigned  to  join  the  public  re- 
ager  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Morn-  lations  department  of  the  Hercules 
ing  Derrick  and  Evening  Blizzard.  Powder  Co. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Edward  Rice,  formerly  assist-  Hal  Foust,  automobile  editor 
ant  circulation  manager,  has  been  of  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune,  left 
named  classified  advertising  man-  recently  for  Florida  to  spend  ap- 
ager  of  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  proximately  two  months  covering 
Tribune  to  succeed  Mrs.  Violet  winter  vacation  news,  sports 
Brown,  who  has  retired.  events,  and  the  activities  of  mid- 

*  •  *  westerners  who  have  retired  to 

James  Donahue,  formerly  of  Florida. 

the  Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times  &  *  ♦  ♦ 

Telegraph,  and  more  recently  of  James  Bassett  of  the  Los  An- 
the  Citizen  Newspapers  in  Hou-  geles  (Calif.)  Mirror,  who  took  a 
ston,  has  joined  the  Freeport  ' 

(Tex.)  Facts-Review  as  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

*  *  * 

F.  Earl  Crawford,  feature  ad-  Y 

vertising  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  his  sixth  year  as  general 
chairman  of  the  Carolinas’  Car¬ 
rousel,  “A  Thanksgiving  Festival” 
for  Charlotte. 

*  *  *  I 

Franklin  Hildebrand,  Jr.,  as-  ' 

sociate  publisher  and  business 
manager  of  the  Jennings  (La.)  tie 

Daily  Sews,  recently  received  his 
discharge  from  the  Army  and  is 
again  affiliated  with  the  newspa-  REGIS1 

per. 

«  *  «  Des  Moines 

D.  L.  McDermott  has  been  ^ 
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leave  to  serve  as  press  relations 
man  for  Sen.  Richard  Nixon  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  has  returned  to 
become  the  paper’s  feature  editor. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Milne,  formerly  day 
city  editor  of  the  Boise  (Idaho) 
Idaho  Statesman,  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Times-Herald  as  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  He  previously 
was  sports  editor  of  the  Casper 
(Wyo.)  Star  and  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Michigan  City  (Ind.) 
Sews-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

Richard  R.  Haratine,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch  for  the  past  seven  years, 
h  a  s  b  e  e  n  a  p- 
pointed  manag¬ 
ing  e  d  i  t  o  r.  He 
formerly  worked 
on  the  Jefferson 
City  (M  o .) 

Sews  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  (Ind.) 

V  i  d  e  t  t  e  - 
Messenger. 

*  * 

Alan  Rogers 

has  left  the  Hali-  Haratine 
fax,  N.  S.,  bureau  of  Canadian 
Press  to  join  the  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
Tribune.  Jack  Best  succeeds  him 
at  Halifax. 

*  *  * 

T.  Carlyle  Waller  has  retired 
after  26  years’  service  as  Delmar- 
va  Peninsula  edtior  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal  -  Every 
Evening.  John  McHale  succeeds 
him. 

*  *  * 

Roy  F.  Valitchka,  managing 
editor  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wis.) 
Daily  Herald-Times,  was  awarded 
a  bronze  plaque  by  the  Manitow¬ 
oc  County  4-H  Association  in 
“recognition  for  outstanding  help 
to  rural  youth  of  Manitowoc 
County,”  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association. 

«  «  « 

Hal  Morris  has  returned  to 
general  assignment  on  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror  after  17 
months  Army  service  overseas. 

*  *  « 

Two  new  Chicago  (111.)  Sun- 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Times  assistant  city  editors  have 
been  announced  by  Karin  Walsh, 
city  editor.  They  are  Carl  Lar¬ 
sen,  veteran  S-T  reporter,  and 
Richard  Lewis.  The  latter  joined 
the  S-T  about  a  year  and  half 
ago,  having  formerly  been  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times. 

•  *  * 

Gerald  E.  McCourt,  head  of 
the  New  Britain,  Conn.,  office  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  been  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the  New  Britain 
Press  Club,  succeeding  Gerald  P. 
Crean,  New  Britain  Herald  sports 
editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Edward  L.  Fike,  formerly  with 
the  U.  S.  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  in  Paris  and  for- 
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mcr  director  of  the  news  bureau 
at  Duke  University  in  Durham, 
has  been  named  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Even¬ 
ing  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Glenn  Dodd  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  copy 
desk,  has  been  reelected  president 
of  the  San  Diego  Newspaper 
Guild. 

«  *  * 

Paul  Haney,  formerly  with  the 
Erie  (Pa.)  Times  and  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon-Journal,  has  joined 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  after 
a  two-year  hitch  in  the  Navy. 

♦  *  ♦ 

D.  A.  McGregor,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Province,  has  been  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Vancouver  section  of 
the  B.  C.  Historical  Association. 

*  * 

John  Hicks,  reporter,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  after  16 
months  duty  in  Germany  with 
Army  intelligence. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Andrew  W.  Nelson,  III,  staff 
reporter-photographer  for  the  Tor- 
rington  (Conn.)  Register,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  area  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Manchester  (N. 
H.)  Union-Leader.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  the  Torrington  daily,  he  was 

advertising  manager  of  the  New¬ 
port  (N.  H.)  Argus-Champion. 

*  *  * 

Edward  F.  Woods,  staff  report¬ 
er  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  has  been  temporarily  as¬ 
signed  to  the  paper’s  Washington 
bureau. 

*  *  * 

Robert  R.  Johnson,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Beatrice  (Neb.) 
Times,  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Benedict  T.  Hines,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  Park  (Calif.)  Daily  Signal 
and  staff  writer  for  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press-Herald,  is  teaching 
journalism  and  working  for  a 
Master’s  degree  at  the  Boston 
University  school  of  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

*  *  A 

Walter  W.  R.  May,  until  last 
March  editor  and  co-publisher  of 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise  -  Courier  and  prior  to  that 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  City  Enterprise,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Oregon  Mo¬ 
torist,  magazine  of  the  Oregon 
State  Motor  Association. 

*  *  * 

H.\rrison  Fuller,  at  one  time 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  and  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ft.  Meyers  (Fla.) 
Tropical  News,  has  been  elected 
a  second  vicepresident  of  the 
Manufacturers  Association  of 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  Pop  won’t  even  try  to  get  a  shot  of  Santa 
for  the  Sunday  magazine?” 


Connecticut.  He  is  now  president 
of  the  Fuller  Merriam  Co.,  West 
Haven,  Conn. 

Richard  F.  O’Brien,  formerly 
on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
as  a  proof-reader,  and  on  the  ra¬ 
dio  re-write  desk  at  the  New  York 
office,  Associated  Press,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  radio  station 
WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn. 

<u  *  * 

Philip  P.  Aherne  has  left  the 
staff  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily 
Capital  to  become  public  relations 
director  of  the  Kansas  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Before 
coming  to  Topeka  in  1950,  he  had 
been  a  staff  member  of  the  Wi¬ 
chita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  the  Wichita 
Beacon  and  the  Wellington  (Kan.) 
Daily  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  Mills,  former  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Worcester  branch 
of  John  Donnelly  &  Sons,  outdoor 
advertising  company  of  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Sam  Weiner,  formerly  real  es¬ 
tate  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  has  joined  the  Max  H.  Ja¬ 
cobs  Agency  in  Houston  as  an 
account  executive. 

*  *  A 

Fosier  Haley,  former  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal 
reporter,  has  joined  Redstone  Ar¬ 
senal  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  as  public 
information  officer.  He  had  also 
worked  as  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  OPS  district  office  in 
Montgomery. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  R.  Kipen,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  has  been  appointed  mid- 
western  advertising  representative 
of  the  Secretary,  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Secretaries 
Association. 


Weldon  Hill,  oil  editor  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  resigned 
to  do  free-lance  oil  reporting  for 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

*  *  4> 

Mary  Widener,  woman’s  page 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  for  the  past  two 

years,  has  resigned  to  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  to  Representa¬ 
tive  William  C.  Wampler,  of 

the  Ninth  Virginia  District. 

*  «  * 

Lewis  E.  Bates,  editor  of  the 
Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  is  leaving  the  newspaper 
in  January  to  be  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  to  U.  S.  Senator  Frank 
A.  Barrett. 

*  «  V 

Betty  Kilgore,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  reporter,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Glenn  Saunders, 
public  relations  counsellor  of 
Montgomery. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Crockett,  editor  of 
the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier, 
has  announced  his  resignation,  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  31,  to  become  news 
director  of  Radio  Station  WCYB 
in  Bristol. 

*  *  * 

George  Walker,  Associated 
Press  staff  writer  at  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  D.,  has  resigned  to  become  cir¬ 
culation  manager  for  Sodak 
Sports,  new  weekly  sports  paper. 

*  *  4> 

Edgar  A.  Manley,  formerly 
employed  on  New  York  City  and 
Chicago  newspapers,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Scranton 
Teacher, 

u  *  * 

Ted  Oberfelder,  onetime  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  and  earlier 
with  Hearst  Radio,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
Owned  Radio  Stations  for  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company. 
He  joined  ABC’s  promotion  staff 
in  1945. 
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Since  the  Chinese  first  developed  paper  in  600  B.  C..  water  has  been  its  worst  enemy  . , . 
paper  products  have  always  disintegrated  when  wet.  Today  chemistry  has  changed  all  that.  Resins 
developed  specifically  for  weather-proofing  military  mops  in  World  War  II  now  lend 
remarkable  wet  strength  to  such  diversified  paper  products  as  hand  towels,  dish  cloths,  and 

butcher  wraps.  RCI  research  has  similarly  benefited  other  industries.  With  its  world-wide  facilities 
Reichhold  serves  many  fields  from  paint  to  plywood,  developing  new  products,  new 
opportunities  for  the  manufacturer . . .  through  creative  chemistry. 
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newspapers  as  “one  of  the  most 
important  agencies  of  political 
propaganda.” 

Day  of  Subsidy  Is  Gone 
The  former  Senator  says: 


^  1/^  /  independent  Republican  chain's  representative,  the  Post- 

y^tlrpeU.  A  V^eCLcicr  newspaper,  supported  the  Demo-  Gazette,  won  temporary  notoriety 

^  cratic  candidates  against  a  corrupt  when  its  political  editor’s  resur- 

and  graft-ridden  Republican  city  rection  of  ancient  political  attacks 

lx*  ly  *  1a X  machine.”  upon  Hugo  Black  brought  him 

KOOSGVGiTiCiri  JVlllCfUL  credit  to  Newspapers  (Ray  Sprigle)  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  But 

Guffey  said  the  Democrats  had  in  Pittsburgh  the  only  nwspaper 
*1*^1 1^  *T^  A  ■a.ni  mra  I  A.  A.*  expected  to  win  but  were  “astound-  which  even  pretended  to  be  liber- 

IGliS  OI  JlirrQIlI  It rGSS  ed”  at  the  landslide  on  Election  open-minded,  was  the 

Day,  adding  “I  do  not  think  there  Scripps-Howard  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Although  for-  news  interpretation  is  still  exer-  is  any  T>emocratic  leader  who  this  point  in  his  memoirs, 

mer  U.  S.  Senator  Joseph  F.  Guf-  cised  through  choice  of  column-  would  not  give  a  goodly  share  of  oiscusses  tne  cnange  in 

fey  (D-Pa.)  regards  the  fourth  ists.  Liberal  columnists,  as  a  rule,  the  credit  for  that  victory  to  the  policy  under  Koy  Howard,  wno 

estate  as  “The  Errant  Press”  in  a  have  had  to  demonstrate  extraor-  two  newspapers  which  joined  the  opposeo  Koo^yeit  irom  tne  oegin- 

chapter  by  that  title  in  his  politic-  dinary  circulation-building  abilities  public  revolt  against  the  City  Hall  [V"®’.  j".  .  some  phases  ot 

al  autobiography,  he  concedes  that  in  order  to  compete  equally  with  grafters.”  the  Administrations  relations, 

newspapers  “are  still  the  most  im-  greatly  inferior  expounders  of  the  “That  independence  of  action  On  Wealth’s  Side 

portant  source  of  political  news  N.A.M.  (National  Association  of  was  possible,”  he  continues,  “be-  “There  has  been  much  discus- 
for  the  American  People.”  Manufacturers)  party  line.  cause  both  newspapers  were  inde-  sion  of  the  function  of  newspapers 

But  he  warns  publishers  they  are  Liberal  Publisher  Is  Rare  pendent,  with  no  chain  affiliations,  as  leaders,  of  their  ehical  respon- 

slipping  by  trying  to  influence  “Rnns.’vplt  thai  a  ^  position  to  make  their  sibilities,  of  their  public  function,” 

readers  in  a  direction  the  people  nnlitical  leader  eniilH  win  over-  ‘(^cisions.  In  fact,  during  the  the  Senator  concludes.  “It  has 

do  not  want  to  take.  whelmingly  with  80  to  90  per  cent  Philadelphia  wit-  been  my  experience,  through  in- 

The  Guffey  book,  “Seventy  qJ  .u.  newsDaners  acainst  him  but  probably  one  of  timate  dealings  with  newspapers 

Years  on  the  Red-Fire  Wagon,”  Roosevelt  was^ooslvelt  Throueh  I*"®  struggles  between  over  many,  many  years,  that  a 

reviews  his  activities  in  Pennsyl-  control  and  selection  of  news.  titans  in  the  old-fa-  man  who  owns  a  grindstone  will 

vania  and  national  politics  for  through  ‘slant’  in  reporting  and  tradition  of  personal  jour-  use  it  to  sharpen  his  own  ax,  and 

more  than  two  generations.  He  ectiforial  intemretatinn  n<-w<!m-  “^***™-  he  won’t  be  concerned  about  out- 

served  12  years  in  the  U.  S.  Sen-  p-j.,,  „„  position  to  exercise  a  when  J.  siders  who  talk  about  his  social 

ate  —  from  1935  to  1947  —  as  a  powerful  influence  upon  nubfic  Stern,  an  aggressive  New  obligations  or  ethical  responsibil- 

■"  oTnto„  How^hTu„r„v"x- 

vf  ,  ercised  depends  necessarily  upon  nemncratic  and  tmditinnaiiu  th'..  change  the  figure  some- 

Most  important  in  a  poliUcal  the  person  or  persons  who  control  cniocratic  and  traditionally  the  ^^at,  the  people  who  pay  the 

campaign,  according  to  Guffey,  ,he  newspapers,  and  the  larger  the  city  s  dailies,  in  pjp^j.  pJ 

IS  to  bring  your  message  to  the  dailies  are  rarely  controlled  by  course,  creates  a  problem  in  any 

voters  wherever  they  are,”  with  jjberals.  If  ^  ^ democracy,  for  few  will  contend 

newspapers  as  “one  of  the  most  Pennsylvania  there  is  hardly  that  wealth  is  always  on  the  side 

important  agencies  of  political  pp^  mass-circulation  daily  which  leading  pj  righteousness,  and  few  will 

propaganda.  p3p^  ^py  stretch  of  imagination,  tP.  ^leny  that  the  newspapers  are,  a 

Day  of  Subsidy  Is  Gone  be  called  a  Democratic  newspaper,  ^tnintry.  Its  support  \vas  a  major  ggp^ral  rule,  on  the  side  of  wealth. 

The  former  Senator  says:  Among  the  numerous  weeklies  in  ^  j  believe  that  the  newspapers 

“Because  of  their  influence  upon  the  smaller  communities  there  are  t:,-  have  great  influence,  even 

public  thinking,  politically  spon-  a  valiant  few  who  proudly  pro-  '  though  the  majority  of  them  seem 

sored  and  financed  newspapers  claim  their  Democracy,  but  their  .  ‘  ^heir  editorial  course  stub- 

were  an  important  factor  in  early  circulation  is  minor.  From  Lake  n*  /«tnrmv' 'bornly  and  blindly  against  the 

American  journalism,  but  these  Erie  to  the  Delaware,  presses  ^  main  current  of  events,  but  I  also 

gradually  died  out  as  the  newspa-  night  and  day  pour  out  dailies  and  Zp  cnlfi  mit  in^  lodfi  believe  that  they  are  steadily  los- 

pers  became  independent  money-  weeklies  in  a  flood  of  direct  and  .  ■•'8  Ihat  influence.  The  chief  rea- 

making  enterprises,  looking  to  ad-  indirect  Republican  propaganda.  I  "^lis  counterpart,  a  block  away  of  course,  is  their  failure  of 
vertising  rather  than  subsidies  for  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  90  o"  *he  other  side  of  Broad  Street,  leadership,  their  persistent  effort 

their  support.  per  cent  or  more  of  Pennsylvania’s  likewise  dynamic  and  bril-  jq  pull  the  people  in  a  direction 

“There  was  a  time  when  lead-  press  is  Republican.  Yet  the  Dem-  Eant  but  otherwise  a  far  different  which  the  people  do  not  want  to 

ing  citizens  found  it  socially,  poll-  ocrats  win  elections.”  figure — M(^  Annenberg  of  the  take.  Another  is  the  fact  that  they 

tically  or  commercially  profitable  (The  presidential  popular  vote  ("flufier.  This  paper  aj-g  no  longer  the  only  major 

to  maintain  their  personal  news-  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  was:  j  always  been  Republican.  Un-  source  of  public  information, 

papers  regardless  of  deficits,  and  Republican,  2,415,789;  Democrat-  rfs  Radio,  and  more  recently  televi- 

that  is  still  true  in  some  smaller  is  1,146  259.)  515,()()0,0()0  it  l^came  a  crusad-  sion,  give  political  leaders  and 

communities,  but  only  the  biggest  “When  the  people  have  rejected  political  organ.  candidates  the  means  of  bringing 

of  Big  Business  interests  could  and  repudiated  the  Republican  Personal  Journalism  their  case  to  the  people  pver  the 

maintain  a  mass-circulation  news-  press  in  Pennsylvania  so  many  “Stern  and  Annenberg,”  the  heads  of  the  newspapers, 

paper  on  that  basis  today.  times,  the  book  continues,  it  might  press  chapter  continues,  “at  oppo-  The  Guffey  book,  privately 

“The  Democratic  Party,  as  the  seem  that  the  newspapers  have  site  poles  in  everything  else,  had  printed,  is  being  distributed  by 
poor  man’s  party,  always  had  up-  lost  their  political  influence.  Many  one  thing  in  common.  Both  be-  John  Sullivan,  1700  Market  Street 
hill  going  in  Pennsylvania  when  have  taken  that  view,  and  in  part  lieved  in,  and  practiced,  old-fa-  National  Bank  Building,  Philadel- 
it  came  to  newspaper  space.  Long  1  think  they  are  right,  but  such  shioned  personal  journalism.  Their  phia  7.  184  pp.  $3. 
in  the  minority,  its  pronounce-  analysis  is  over-simplified.  I  be-  newspapers  reflected  not  only  their  ■ 

ments  and  programs  were  not  con-  lieve  that  the  newspapers  have  opinions,  but  their  personalities  as  j  p***  Vi  Vi  Q  in 
sidered  ‘news’  because  the  Party  greatly  weakened  their  prestige  well.  When  Stern  supported  me,  LiJlCl  IrutSDUrgn  OUn 
seemed  unlikely  ever  to  be  in  a  and  influence  by  attempting  to  sell  which  he  did  consistently,  he  did  F.mpirsypg  in.  Rcunion 
position  to  make  them  effective,  shoddy  political  merchandise  to  it  all  the  way.  .  .  .  When  Annen-  Tci„.i>r-u  anniver- 

Apart  from  this  difficulty  even  in  the  public,  but  I  also  believe  that  berg  opposed  me,  as  he  did  un-  f  th  H  ‘  f  the  Pitts- 

obtaining  space  for  its  legitimate  if  they  were  not  constantly  sup-  failingly,  his  vocabulary  of  inyec-  aermse  o 

news,  there  were  few  newspapers  porting  the  Republican  machine  tive  and  his  arsenal  of  accusations  burgh  bun  was  ooserve  ec. 
which  editorially  shared  its  views  in  their  news  and  editorial  col-  were  both  unlimited.  ^  reunion  ot  25  former  emp  o  , 

and  Philosophy.  umns  it  would  collapse,  and  the  The  newspaper  situation  for  the  more  than  halt  ot  whom  , 

“Of  more  importance  even  than  Democratic  sweep  would  be  over-  politician  in  Pittsburgh,  Guffey  in  publicity,  advertising  or  re  a 
news,  to  a  political  party,  is  the  whelming.  says,  was  entirely  different.  fields.  _  „ 

interpretation  placed  upon  the  ‘The  1949  municipal  election  “The  Hearst  literature  is  volum-  Arthur  E.  Braun,  a  bank 
news.  More  and  more,  that  func-  in  Philadelphia  demonstrated  this  inous  and  I  have  nothing  to  add  dent  now  but  then  the  Suns  pu  - 
tion  has  been  taken  over  by  syn-  fact  in  striking  fashion.  On  that  to  it,  except  to  note  that  in  Pitts-  lisher,  sent  greetings  by  way  o 
dicated  pundits  as  newspapers  occasion  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  burgh  the  Sun-Telegraph’s^  opposi-  a  tape  message  accompanying  me 
have  progressively  surrendered  so-called  “Bible  of  Republican-  tion  to  Roosevelt  cost  it  many  prewntation  by  him  of  a  portane 
their  individuality,  but  control  over  ism,”  and  the  Philadelphia  Bulle-  thousands  in  circulation.  The  Block  radio  to  each  guest. 
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communities,  but  only  the  biggest 


of  Big  Business  interests  could  and  repudiated  the  Republican 
maintain  a  mass-circulation  news-  press  in  Pennsylvania  so  many 
paper  on  that  basis  today.  times,  the  book  continues,  it  might 


Houston  Post 
Firm  Appeals 
Tax  Detidency 

Galveston  —  The  Houston 
Printing  Corp.,  for  many  years 
publisher  of  the  Houston  Post, 
went  into  United  States  Tax  Court 
here  this  week  to  appeal  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  tax  deficiency 
claims  totaling  $88,442. 

A  major  issue  in  the  tax  action 
involves  tax  deduction  on  bonus 
payments  made  by  the  firm  to 
W.  P.  Hobby,  president  and  di¬ 
rector,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Oveta 
Culp  Hobby. 

The  tax  bureau  claims  are 
based  on  what  it  terms  a  “defi¬ 
ciency  in  excess  profits  taxes  for 
the  year  1945.” 

In  a  petition  appealing  the  de¬ 
ficiency  notice,  printing  firm  attor¬ 
neys  attacked  the  tax  bureau’s  dis¬ 
allowance  for  business  expenses 
of  $32,000  in  bonuses  paid  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hobby. 

The  petition  shows  that  the 
firm’s  directors  voted  a  $24,000 
bonus  to  Mr.  Hobby  and  an 
$8,000  bonus  to  his  wife  at  a 
meeting  in  December,  1945.  The 
money  was  paid  on  Jan.  15,  1946. 

A  board  of  directors  resolution 
passed  in  connection  with  the 
bonus  payment  said  it  was  in  the 
“nature  of  extra  compensation  for 
services  rendered  to  the  corpora¬ 
tion  over  a  long  period.”  The  tax 
bureau  disallowed  it  for  tax  de¬ 
duction  purposes  as  “excessive 
compensation.” 

Another  item  disallowed  by  the 
tax  department  was  a  $4,000 
claim  based  on  loss  sustained 
when  the  firm’s  Associated  Press 
membership  was  declared  “no 
longer  exclusive  to  the  territory.” 
Tax  officials  held  that  it  had  not 
been  shown  that  the  loss  actually 
occurred  in  the  year  in  question. 

Also  disallowed  was  another  ' 
bonus  payment  claim  of  $40,620 
given  to  employes  in  January  of 
1946,  though  the  bonuses  were 
voted  in  December  of  1945. 

Another  major  claim  disallowed 
was  $13,175  in  travel  expenses 
paid  Mrs.  Hobby  in  1945.  The  pe¬ 
tition  alleged  that  though  Mrs. 
Hobby  was  a  colonel  in  the  WAC 
during  part  of  the  period,  she  “de¬ 
voted  time  to  service  and  affairs” 
of  the  firm  and  was  re-imbursed 
the  $13,175  for  travel  expense. 

■ 

57  Safe  Drivers 

Minneapolis  —  The  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune  has  honored 
57  of  its  traffic  department  fleet 
drivers  for  safe  driving  during 
1952.  ANPA  safe  driving  pins 
were  conferred  by  M.  E.  Fisher, 
circulation  director,  to  28  men  for 
completing  two  or  more  years 
without  an  avoidable  accident. 
Ten  of  these  men  had  no  acci¬ 
dents  during  the  two-year  period. 
Receiving  pins  for  one  year  with¬ 
out  an  avoidable  accident  were  29  | 
drivers.  I 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


New  Shape  for  a  Soaplano  ...  A  radically 
new  flying  boat  hull  bottom,  affixed  to  the 
wing  and  hull  crown  of  a  World  War  II 
vintage  seaplane,  is  being  tested  by  Mar¬ 
tin.  Designed  as  research  model  M-270, 
the  Navy  plane’s  long,  slender  hull  em¬ 
bodies  in  full-sfale  the  results  of  years  of 
extensive  towing  tank  and  wind  tunnel 
tests.  For  years,  flying  boat  engineers  have 
looked  toward  longer,  slimmer  hulls  to 
provide  superior  aerodynamic  perform¬ 
ance  while  retaining  or  improving  the  out¬ 
standing  hydrodynamic  characteristics  of 
modern  seaplanes  like  the  suh-hunting 
Martin  P5M-1  Marlin.  Now,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  jet  power  makes  more  efficient 
hulls  even  more  necessary. 


Fistful  of  Power  .  .  .  An  electro-mechanical 
muscle  designed  to  move  control  surfaces 
on  supersonic  and  other  high-speed  planes 
is  no  larger  than  a  man’s  fist,  weighs  about 
a  pound.  Yet,  according  to  its  manufac¬ 
turer,  it  can  take  an  electrical  impulse 
“barely  strong  enough  to  tickle  a  mos¬ 
quito”  and  turn  it  into  enough  power  to 
move  a  streetcar! 

Kubberized  Runways  ...  At  the  U.  S.  Air 

Force’s  request,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  is  testing  rubberized  paving  for  run¬ 
ways;  nut  to  make  landings  smoother,  but 
to  determine  its  resistance  to  jet  fuel. 
Certain  types  of  runway  paving  now  in 
use  disintegrate  when  jet  fuel  is  spilled 
on  them. 


The  delicately  Instrumented  model  is 
towed  down  the  tank’s  100-yard  -length 
from  a  fixture  mounted  on  a  monorail.  All 
landing  and  take-off  speeds  can  be  simu¬ 
lated.  A  wave-making  machine  reproduces 
different  types  of  seas.  And  the  hull  is 
photographed  above  and  below  the  water¬ 
line  during  the  run  by  a  series  of  cameras 
and  mirrors  while  performance  data  is 
electronically  recorded. 

High  Lights  . . .  U.  S.  aircraft  manufacturers 
have  built  approximately  450,000  air¬ 
planes  since  Charles  Lindbergh  first  flew 
solo  nonstop  from  New  York  to  Paris  25 
years  ago  .  .  .  The  first  U.  S.  jets  to  fight  in 
Korea  habitually  took  off  carrying  loads 
equal  to  the  weight  of  two  average  auto¬ 
mobiles  slung  under  their  slender  wings  . . . 
A  U.S.A.F.  bombardment  division  of  two 
medium  jet  bomber  wings  corresponds  to 
an  industry  of  4,000  employees  and  a  net 
worth  of 120,000,000. 


Keeping  Up-To-Date  is  extremely  important 
in  producing  any  military  aircraft  if  it  is 
to  be  an  effective  weapon.  In  the  case  of 
the  B-57A  Canberra  night  Intruder  being 
built  by  Martin,  especially  close  liaison  is 
maintained  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  to 
keep  up  with  new  tactical  developments  as 
they  unfold  in  Korea.  With  Air  Force 
guidance,  and  without  slowing  production 
progress,  Martin  keeps  the  B-57A  abreast 
of  needs  indicated  by  actual  combat  ex¬ 
perience.  When  this  first  jet  night  intruder 
goes  into  action,  it  will  be  a  completely 
modern  weapon  and  insurance  against  the 
enemy  moving,  resting,  or  rallying  safely 
under  cover  of  darkness  or  weather. 


Tawing  Tank  Tests  preceded  construction  of 
the  Martin  M-270  test  seaplane  hull  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Here,  a  model  of  the  .M-270 
begins  a  test  run  in  the  towing  tank  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Lines  on 
the  model  coincide  with  lines  painted  on 
the  full-scale  hull  at  same  relative  distance 
to  prove  out  towing  tank  findings  and, 
incidentally,  prove  this  method  of  testing. 


Better  Than  Raw  Carrots  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  A.  F. 

School  of  Aviation  .Medicine  has  developed 
a  new  type  of  glasses  which  should  prove  a 
big  assist  for  recalled  pilots  of  World  War 
II  vintage,  whose  night-flying  vision  isn’t 
quite  as  sharp  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Cor¬ 
rective  lenses  in  sunglass  frames  are  coated 
with  magnesium  fluoride,  which  cuts  re¬ 
flection  in  half. 

^  AIRCRAFT 
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Defeats  of  U.  S.  Press 
In  War  of  Words  Told 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco  —  “Words  are 
the  most  important  weapon  in  our 
cold  war  with  Russia  at  this  stage,” 
Howard  Handelman,  INS  Bureau 
manager  here,  told  the  California 
Press  Association’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  Dec.  5-6. 

Already  the  American  press  has 
lost  important  engagements  in  this 
“War  of  Words,”  the  former  Far 
Eastern  news  chief  warned. 


The  “intellectual  sabotage”  tac¬ 
tics  practiced  by  the  Reds  in  the 
Far  East  were  described  by  Mr. 
Handelman  as  “frightening.”  The 
major  process  is  to  create  a  “herd 
feeling  to  make  the  person  who 
does  not  go  along  feel  there  is 
something  wrong  with  him,”  he 
reported. 

Reds  welcome  newly  arrived 
correspondents,  and  “help”  them. 


SCIENCE 


FAIR 


is  becoming  a  national  move¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  all 
branches  of  science.  Con¬ 
ducted  for  boys  and  girls  by 
Science  Clubs  of  America — 
a  Science  Service  activity. 
Backed  by  newspapers,  civic 
and  industrial  organizations, 
educational  institutions  and 
foundations. 


CUne-Westinghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels . . .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...provide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
340S  W.  47th  St.,  Chicago  32 
Son  Froficiaco  8  •  New  York  17 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


Santa 

Claus 


with  his  sacks  lull 
of  {fifts  brings  pleas¬ 
ant  surprises  anri 
jov  to  all  .  .  . 


he  can  I  very  well  bring  you  a  new  job— 'or 
more  help 

SO  PERHAPS 

Hie  Classified  Columns  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
can  .  .  . 


BE  SURE  I 

TO  LOOK  FOR  | 

“OUR  NEW  SERVICE”  | 

Starting  in  Januaiy'.  g 


The  new  arrival  often  finds  he  has 
filed  a  story  containing  propagan¬ 
da  which  he  cannot  substantiate. 
Or,  if  he  has  failed  to  go  along, 
he  is  accused  of  unfairness  and 
refusal  to  report  “facts.”  The  Reds 
monitor  news  dispatches  filed 
from  Korea.  Communist  reporters 
then  present  American  newsmen 
with  detailed  criticism  of  reports 
filed,  he  said. 

“They  started  giving  us  stories; 
then  came  pictures,  and  the  prison¬ 
er  of  war  photos  were  perhaps 
the  most  vicious  propaganda  ever 
perpetuated,”  Mr,  Handelman 
said.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Korean  war  the  correspondent 
often  was  trapped  between  the 
propaganda  stories  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  home  office  for  in¬ 
formation  on  matter  which  had 
been  rejected  as  a  booby  trap,  he 
declared. 

“Today  our  job  in  the  war  of 
words  is  to  beat  these  people 
without  adopting  their  own  meth¬ 
ods,”  he  emphasized.  Meanwhile 
correspondents  are  more  suspi¬ 
cious  and  less  ready  to  accept 
“herd”  opinion.  There  now  is 
more  divergence  in  expression 
than  ever  before,  he  assured. 

“Mainbrace”  Report 
The  international  reporting 
scene  came  in  for  criticism  from 
Lowell  lessen,  Turlock  Journal, 
in  his  report  on  Operation  Main- 
brace.  Describing  international 
press  conferences  held  during  this 
European  operation,  he  said  tliat 
“many  of  us  newsmen  go  into 
conferences  inadequately  pre¬ 
pared.”  The  shallowness  of  some 
reporting  of  Mainbrace  can  be 
shown  by  some  criticism  of  its 
operations  made  because  the  oper¬ 
ation’s  purpose  was  not  considered, 
he  declared. 

On  the  home  front,  publishers 
are  preoccupied  with  increasing 
costs  and  paying  more  and  more 
attention  to  the  business  side,  re¬ 
ported  A.  L.  Higginbotham,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nevada  and  president, 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators.  But  the 
economic  problems  of  newspapers 
are  not  to  be  met  in  the  business 
office,  even  though  financial  inde¬ 
pendence  is  vital  for  newspaper 
freedom,  he  declared. 

Keys  to  Succes.s 

“The  best  newspapers  are  those 
which  keep  constant  and  intimate 
liaison  and  harmony  with  the  peo¬ 
ple — their  readers,”  Prof.  Higgin¬ 
botham  explained.  “You  can’t 
edit  a  newspaper  with  a  book¬ 
keeping  machine.  Moreover,  the 
privilege  of  being  a  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor  belongs  only  to  those  who 
respect  it.” 

Defining  good  newspapers  as 
what  the  people  want,  and  will 
support  and  fight  for,  he  said 
these  are  what  make  a  profit  for 
the  publisher.  For  every  newspa¬ 
per  is  on  trial  every  edition,  and 
“if  the  readers  want  to,  they  can 
kill  it  at  a  moment’s  notice  just  by 
not  buying  it.” 

“Newspaper  editors  and  pub- 
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Ushers  must  strive  constantly  to 
keep  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  social, 
intdlectual  and  economic  aristo¬ 
crats,”  the  ASJSA  president  de¬ 
clared.  “Many  editors  of  the  past 
were  regarded  by  their  readers 
with  affection.  Probably  this  news¬ 
paper-reader  relationship  is  gone 
forever,  but  we  can  expect  respect 
from  our  readers  and  we  can  give 
them,  in  turn,  understanding,”  he 
stressed. 

Free  Press  Debate 
Fellow  members  of  a  panel  on 
“Has  the  public  a  right  to  know  all 
public  business?”  and  commenta¬ 
tors  from  the  floor  alike  failed  to 
sway  Harry  Bartell,  Alameda 
County  supervisor,  from  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  public  has  no  such 
right. 

Mr.  Bartell,  a  supervisor  for 
14  years,  has  long  advocated  pri¬ 
vate  discussion  by  supervisors  of 
“policy  matters.”  The  secret  meet¬ 
ings  he  called  frequently  as  chair¬ 
man  of  his  county  board  ended 
last  February  on  a  4  to  1  vote  by 
the  supervisors. 

In  defense  of  his  stand,  Mr. 
Bartell  read  a  list  of  matten 
which  county  officials  are  forbid¬ 
den,  by  statute,  to  reveal.  Included 
were  individual  tax  assessments, 
law  enforcement  communications, 
welfare  applications  and  records, 
juvenile  court  and  probation  re¬ 
ports  and  Grand  Jury  transcripts. 

“Report  Butchery” 

When  Ben  Reddick,  Newport- 
Balboa  Press,  charged  evasion  and 
asked,  from  the  floor,  about  “back¬ 
room  sessions,”  Mr.  Bartell  de¬ 
clared  “you  can’t  operate  county 
business  without  discussing  mat¬ 
ters  in  private  because  when  you 
read  the  story  in  the  newspaper 
you  often  wouldn’t  recognize  it." 

“The  conduct  of  public  business 
should  not  be  patterned  on  the 
job  newspapers  are  doing,”  objected 
Howard  Hays,  Jr.,  Riverside  Press 
and  Enterprise.  “The  failure  of 
newspapers  to  do  their  job  doesn’t 
mean  public  bodies  should  not 
live  up  to  their  responsibilities.” 

■ 

Duke  Shoop  Heads 
Gridiron  Club 

Washington  —  Duke  Shoop  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Gridiron 
Club. 

Other  officers  are:  Marshall 
McNeil,  Houston  Press,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Lyle  C.  Wilson,  United 
Press,  secretary  (re-elected); 
Walker  S.  Buel,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  treasurer  (re-elected); 
IvCwis  G.  Wood,  New  York  Times, 
historian  (re-elected). 

Eecutive  committee — Dewey  L. 
Fleming,  Baltimore  Sun,  Fletcher 
Knebel  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 
and  William  K.  Hutchinson  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service. 

Speakers  at  the  annual  dinner 
Dec.  13  included  Paul  R.  Leach 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  retiring 
president.  Vice  President  -  elect 
Richard  Nixon,  and  Gov.  .\dlai 
E.  Stevenson. 
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The  Inlernalonal  Year  Hnok  will  feature  ex- 
cluirr/y  an  imporlani  i\EW  servire-fealare—Tha 

S.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  ‘  NEWSPAPER  MERCIIAS. 
DISI.VG  SERVICES.” 

Alu  ’ayg  alert  to  ideax  of  constrarlire  lnlere>l  to 
newspapers.  Editor  &  Purlisher  non*  offers.  In  its 
widely  used  Year  Book,  still  another  currently  in¬ 
dispensable  service,  whereby  national  advertisers, 
■Jrrrli.sing  ogenrirs,  and  all  others  identilied  with 
the  use  and  promotion  of  adveriisittg  in  newspapers, 
■nay  possess  factual  data  as  to  merchandisinq  tol- 
Ulorolion  BY  newspapers. 

There  has  long  been  a  need  for  this  final  link  in 
the  story— a  need  recognized  by  advertisers,  agen- 
vies,  newspapers,  and  newspaper  representatives. 

^  It  remained  for  the  progressive  \,  \\’.  .Ayer  F- 
Son  organization  to  set  the  plan  in  motion  and  to 
foliate  the  essential  data.  Editor  &  Pibi.isiier 
feels  fortunate  in  presenting  the  collaboration  for 
the  good  of  all. 

When  a  newspaper  gets  squarely  behind  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  seeing  to  it  that  erery  possible 
added  serviie  is  rendered  to  put  extra,  prartital  rin* 
pod  KfliiiKl  the  loialized  adterlisintj.  the  tytle 
is  made  complete. 
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THF.  IMT.RNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  has  remained  a  standard 
referenre  Avork  for  52  years,  uni(|ue  in  the  field  of  constractive  and 
often  exclusive  data  on  all  phases  relating  to  newspapers,  their 
l>ersonnel,  mechanical  needs  and  services,  the  advertisers  using  them 
and  the  advertising  agencies  serving  them. 

TIIE  INITlRNA  nONAL  YEAR  BOOK  is  used  the  year  through 

by  both  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies,  in  their  search  for  the 
very  latest  essential  information  relating  to  factual,  up-to-date  data 
ahoiil  the  services  rendered  by  iieAvspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

THE  IVEERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  makes  available  a  popular 
medium  to  neAvspa|>ers  through  which  they  may  establish  a  final  and 
complete  tie-in  with  their  regular,  scheduled  promotion.  It  makes  a 
culminating  contact  with  those  very  important  executives  who  buy 
news|taper  space  over  a  12-nionth  period. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK-condsely  edited  by 

exp<*rts.  is  the  type  of  newspaper  reference  volume  constantly 
needed  by  vigilant  advertising  agency  and  advertiser  personnel- 
offers  the  perfect  medium  for  newspapers  to  clinch  their  story  and  to 
explain  their  markets. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEIAR  BOOK  contains  on  almost  every 
page  such  current  departmental  facts  and  statistics,  aa  to  place  it 
high  on  the  list  of  the  very  executives  any  newspaper  must  ultimately 
reach  if  they  want  to  get  their  story  over. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  as  one  of  the  vital  services 
rendered  by  Eoitor  &  Ei'rlisiif.r  to  advance  the  success  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  newspapers,  conies  to  you  Avith  almost  -fOO  fiages  of  important 
data. 

We'll  need  your  space  reservation  by  January  5,  and 
your  copy  by  January  12.  Regular  contract  rates 
apply.  Transient  rates — page,  $415.00;  halJ  page, 
$235.00. 
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•  Australia 
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Grassroots  Press 
Covers  52%  People 


By  Roy  Erwin 

Hometown  America  (10,000 
pop.  and  under)  represents  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  52%  of  the 
population,  44%  of  the  buying 
power  and  its  8,000  weekly  news¬ 
paper  editors  personally  know 
their  18,000,000  subscribers  and 
speak  to  them  with  influence. 

These  facts  and  figures  were 
made  clear  at  a  round-table  panel 
on  “Hometown  America”  at  the 
57th  annual  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  Congress  of 
American  Industry  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  Dec.  4. 

The  Panel 

The  moderator  was  John  Mc- 
Pherrin,  publisher  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Magazine.  Participants  were 
Ed  M.  Anderson,  publisher  of  the 
Brevard  (N.  C.)  Times  and  other 
newspapers,  past  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association 
and  a  director  of  the  National  Ed¬ 
itorial  Association;  C.  W.  Brown, 
publisher  of  the  Oconomowoc 
(Wis.)  Enterprise  and  president 
of  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Alan  C.  McIntosh,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Luverne  (Minn.) 
Star-Herald,  vicepresident  of  NEA 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association; 
Mason  Rossiter  Smith,  publisher 
of  the  Goiivernetir  (N.  Y. )  Trih- 
une-Press  and  president  of  the 
New  York  Press  Association. 

“The  hometown  community  is 
where  the  editor  knows  his  read¬ 
ers  as  people,  an  area  where  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  still  has  a  high 
role,”  observed  Mr.  MePherrin  in 
opening  the  session.  “These  edi¬ 
tors  know  their  America.  They 
see  and  know  the  people — 52% 
of  the  people  live  in  towns  under 
10.000.  They  speak  with  influ¬ 
ence.” 

Mr.  Brown  was  asked  how 
many  of  the  registered  voters  in 
Oconomowoc  voted.  The  answer 
was  that  96%  actually  cast  their 
ballots,  higher  than  the  percentage 
of  voting  in  such  large  cities  as 
Chicago. 

Mr.  .Anderson  was  asked  how 
important  is  the  market  the  home¬ 
towns  represent. 

Important  Market 

“With  52%  of  the  population, 
we  have  from  40  to  44%  of  the 
purchasing  power  in  the  U.  S.,” 
he  replied.  “There  are  8,000 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  nation 
with  a  total  circulation  of  18,- 
000.000.” 

Mr.  McIntosh  was  asked  what 
he  thinks  President  -  elect  Eisen¬ 
hower  will  do  to  restore  confi¬ 
dence. 

“I  want  my  little  daughter  to 
respect  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 
as  the  greatest  man  alive,”  he  re¬ 


plied.  “I  want  her  to  grow  up 
believing  our  government  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world  and  that  it's 
the  light  of  the  world.  I  want 
Gen.  Eisenhower  to  bring  respect 
to  government — it  has  been  sus¬ 
pect.  I  want  him  to  bring  honor 
and  ability  to  it,  to  restore  faith 
in  American  life.  I  hope  the  Re¬ 
publicans  will  not  think  this  is  a 
time  to  cash  in,  will  not  tarnish 
the  new  administration,  but  will 
bring  integrity  to  government.” 

Mr.  Brown  was  asked  what  he 
wants  the  government  to  mean  to 
the  small  local  merchant. 

“The  merchant  wants  to  go 
back  to  selling,  he  wants  incentive 
so  he  will  be  willing  to  risk  cap¬ 
ital  in  a  new  building  or  stock,” 
said  Mr.  Brown.  “He  wants  out 
from  under  restrictions  and  con¬ 
trols.  He  wants  to  see  restored 
respect  for  free  enterprise.” 

“In  that  connection,  there  are 
restrictions  on  big  business,  too,” 
interjected  Mr.  Smith. 

A  Clear  Challenge 
“The  Eisenhower  Administra¬ 
tion  will  find  the  nation  close  to 
bankruptcy  and  it  cannot  easily 
solve  all  oifr  problems,”  warned 
Mr.  Anderson.  “There  is  a  clear 
challenge  to  all  of  us  to  make 
sacrifices  to  pull  ourselves  out  of 
the  hole  and  to  get  behind  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  Eisenhower  and  support 
him.” 

The  moderator  asked  Mr. 
Brown  about  industry’s  interest  in 
Hometown  America. 

“Industry  certainly  is  interested 
in  52%  of  the  population,”  an¬ 
swered  the  editor.  “Today  there 
are  thousands  of  commuters  and 
decentralization  is  under  way. 
This  great  sales  market  has  been 
called  a  ‘sleeping  giant.’  People 
in  Hometown  America  have  more 
in  their  homes,  are  better  buy¬ 
ers.” 

Mr.  McIntosh  suggested  that  in¬ 
dustries  having  branch  plants  or 
stores  in  smaller  communities 
should  have  their  local  managers 
become  good  neighbors,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  community  life  and  join 
in  community  activities. 

“There  you  have  a  chance  to 
express  the  vitality  of  business  at 
the  local  level — to  sell  free  enter¬ 
prise  directly  to  the  public,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  MePherrin. 

Create  Confidence 

“What  as  editors  do  you  do  to 
create  confidence?”  asked  the 
moderator. 

“We  arc  trying  to  do  our  best 
to  preserve  our  institutions  through 
a  free  press,  honestly  and  impar¬ 
tially  operated,”  replied  Mr. 
Smith.  “We  try  to  provide  com¬ 
munity  leadership.  I  was  amazed 


and  proud  of  the  job  the  weekly 
newspapers  did  in  the  recent  elec¬ 
tion.  They  are  willing  to  accept 
their  share  of  responsibility  on 
the  outcome.” 

“Weekly  newspaper  editors  are 
accepting  the  responsibility  of 
leadership,”  asserted  the  moder¬ 
ator.  “I  am  proud  that  the  NAM 
had  the  wisdom  and  vision  to  ask 
these  Hometown  America  editors 
to  come  here  and  discuss  their 
communities.” 

“Concerning  the  participation 
in  local  communities  of  industry. 
I’d  like  to  point  out  that  the 
manufacturers  of  this  nation  con¬ 
tributed  substantially  to  our  win¬ 
ning  two  World  Wars  and  to 
building  for  the  U.  S.  the  highest 
standard  of  living  known  to  man¬ 
kind,”  said  Mr.  Anderson  in  con¬ 
clusion.  “I  foresee  a  bright  fu¬ 
ture  for  America.” 

Westbrook  Pegler,  columnist, 
was  host  to  the  Hometown  Amer¬ 
ica  editors  after  the  spirited  ses¬ 
sion,  often  interrupted  with  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  hundreds  of 
NAM  members  assembled  in  the 
grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Herb  Shriner,  television’s  Hoo- 
sier  humorist,  gave  a  monologue 
on  “Back  Where  1  Come 
From  .  .  .”  before  the  editors 
took  the  stage. 

The  recognition  is  the  first  ac¬ 
corded  weeklies  by  NAM.  It  is 
considered  important  since  the 
power  of  grassroots  papers  was 
brought  directly  to  the  attention 
of  executives  of  important  indus¬ 
tries,  many  of  whom  control  poli¬ 
cies  and  purse-strings  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  major  manufacturers. 


Movie  Shows  Press 
Of  Our  Colonial  Era 

Williamsburg.  Va. — ^The  prem¬ 
iere  for  a  home-produced  movie 
on  newspapering  in  Colonial  days 
took  place  here  recently. 

The  film  is  a  25-minute  color 
narration,  using  the  Virginia  Ga¬ 
zette  to  describe  the  operation  of 
.American  newspapers  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  vintage.  It  is  entitled  “The 
Colonial  Printer.”  Colonial  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  is  the  producer  of  the 
film.  Much  of  the  photography 
was  done  in  the  restored  Colonial 
printing  office  here.  It  will  be  re¬ 
leased  nationally  for  showings  by 
schools,  organizations  and  adult 
groups,  and  for  television. 

With  a  dramatic  news  break  as 
the  starting  point,  the  film  shows 
18th  Century  news  coverage  and 
newspaper  production,  as  well  as 
the  struggle  for  press  freedom  and 
the  influence  and  importance  of 
the  Colonial  press. 

■ 

900  at  Yule  Buffet 

San  Jose,  California. — Joseph 
B.  Bidder,  publisher,  San  Jose 
Mercury  and  News,  inaugurated  a 
Yule  buffet  and  cocktail  session 
here  Dec.  17.  Nine  hundred  per¬ 
sons  were  invited  to  the  “6  to 
10:30”  session. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  GULDEN'S  MUSTARD 


Recognize  the  name  of  Gulden?  It’s  one  of  the 
most  famous  mustards  that  a  housewife  ever 
bought. 

In  New  England,  a  shopper  has  little  or  no 
trouble  purchasing  a  jar  of  Gnlden’s  mustard. 
In  1952,  according  to  a  continuing  survey*, 
(iulden’s  was  available  in  92'^’(,  of  the  grocery 
stores  that  dot  the  six  great  States  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Back  in  19.^9,  Gulden’s  enjoyed  79% 
distribution  but  lagged  behind  the  leader  by  15 
percentage  points.  Today,  Gulden  is  neck  and 
neck  with  the  nearest  competitor. 


What’s  the  reason  for  this  healthy  growth  of 
distribution?  Well,  one  reason  that  we  are  sure 
of  is  the  use  of  consistent  advertising  in  one  of 
the  best  distribution  builders  in  the  area — New 
England’s  healthy,  dynamic  well-read  loeal  news¬ 
papers. 

Here  is  a  medium  that  has  all  the  punch  and 
effectiveness  of  a  personal  sales  pitch — delivered 
in  an  atmosphere  of  welcome  reception.  New 
England’s  great  newspapers  have  a  flavor  and 
quality  that  endears  them  to  their  readers. 
Eagerly  looked  for  and  thoroughly  digested, 
they’re  the  perfeet  host  for  your  advertisfng. 


*  XKrtrv  of  "Retail  DistribatioH  of  Grocery  Products"  compiled 
hy  S’esv  England  \rTcsl'apers  Advertising  Bureau. 


Sell  New  England 
with  newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Dally  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT — Barra  Timas  (E),  Ban- 
nlngton  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globa 
(MtE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  &  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E).  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
Fitchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
News  (E),  HavarhIII  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagla-Trlbuna  (M&E), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (MtE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  Naws  (M.EBS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuxet  Valley  Dally  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MtE), 
Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danbury  News- 
limes  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MCE),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (EBS), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MBE)  Tor- 
rlngton  Register  (E),  Waterbury 
Republican  B  American  (MBE) 
Waterbury  Republican  (MBS). 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Correspondents  Taught 
Job  by  U.  of  Missouri 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Any  editor  who  sweats  over 
country  correspondents’  copy 
should  cock  an  eye  at  what  goes 
on  in  Missouri. 

In  Missouri  (a  state,  you  may 
have  heard,  where  folks  demand 
to  be  shown),  what  goes  on  is  that 
the  country  correspondents  are  be¬ 
ing  shown. 

How,  that  is.  The  University  of 
Missouri  school  of  journalism  as¬ 
signs  a  full-time  instructor  to  the 
job  of  coaching  these  rural  re¬ 
porters  in  what  is  news,  and  how 
to  find  it,  and  how  to  write  it. 
The  project  is  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  university’s 
adult  education  and  extension 
service  and  the  Missouri  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

2,166  Enrolled 

At  last  report,  2,166  country 
correspondents  to  98  Missouri 
newspapers  were  enrolled  in  the 
program,  one  of  the  most  unusual 
and  down-to-earth  conducted  by 
any  school  of  journalism.  They 
were  being  taught  things  like  this: 

“The  correspondent  who  is  truly 
fulfilling  her  niche  cannot  forget 
for  a  moment  that  she  is  engaged 
in  a  community  service  and  that 
she  must  look  for  more  than  social 
items.  .  .  .’’ 

Or  this:  “Keen  observation  will 
unearth  news  that  lies  beneath  the 
surface.  Learn  to  see  with  your 
eyes,  hear  with  your  ears  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  news,  just  as  you  know 
when  the  com  is  ripe,  the  peaches 
ready  to  pick,  or  the  worms  are 
in  the  tomatoes;  and  knowing, 
follow  up  with  the  proper  action.” 

Or  this:  ‘Tt  is  always  better  to 
ask  a  question  that  will  start  con¬ 
versation  rather  than  to  make  the 
direct  inquiry,  ‘Do  you  know  any 
news?’  The  reporter  is  a  leader, 
she  is  the  primer.  Remember  when 
we  had  to  prime  the  pump  when 
it  refused  to  pull  the  water.  Often 
it  is  that  way  with  the  news  re¬ 
porter.” 

The  excerpts  are  from  The  List¬ 
ening  Post,  a  printed  bulletin,  and 
one  of  several  publications  which 
go  regularly  to  correspondents. 
They  are  written  and  edited  by 
Miss  Maude  Freeland,  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  Miss  Freeland  is  a  second- 
generation  newspaper  woman  who 
grew  up  with  the  problems  that 
afflict  country  correspondents  .  .  . 
and  the  editors  who  handle  their 
copy. 

She  Ran  a  Small  Paper 

When  a  skeptical  correspondent- 
student  challenges,  “But  did  you 
ever  live  in  a  small  town?”  she  re¬ 
plies:  “Yes,  I  helped  run  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  town  of  250  population 
for  17  years,  and  we  practiced 


these  same  devices  1  recommend.” 

Her  father,  W.  E.  Freeland,  left 
the  Indian  service  in  1917  to  buy 
the  Taney  County  (Missouri)  Re¬ 
publican  at  Forsyth.  There  was  no 
electricity  so  his  first  typesetting 
machine  was  driven  by  a  gasoline 
engine. 

“My  first  experience  in  the 
newspaper  office  was  that  of  hand¬ 
setting  type,”  says  Miss  Freeland. 
“My  father  paid  my  sister  and  me 
half  a  cent  a  line  for  all  the  type 
we  would  set.  We  made  a  little 
spending  money.” 

Miss  Freeland  received  the  B.S. 
in  Education  from  the  University 
of  Missouri  one  Friday  in  June, 
1930.  “My  father  was  in  the  state 
legislature  at  Jefferson  City  then, 
and  the  man  who  leased  the  paper 
wished  to  leave. 

Father  took  me  home  on 
Saturday  after  the  commence¬ 
ment,  stayed  with  me  over  Sun¬ 
day,  left  on  Monday  saying  ‘Sink 
or  swim.’  1  have  been  swimming 
ever  since.” 

Miss  Freeland  was  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  from  1931  to 
1933. 

Emphasis  un  ‘Country’ 

In  her  dealings  with  Missouri’s 
country  correspondents,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  country.  Most  of  these 
people  are  housewives  in  small 
rural  communities — solid  intel¬ 
ligent  citizens,  but  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  newspaper  training. 

“We  try  to  adapt  the  story  of 
newswriting  to  their  own  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding,”  she  says. 
“We  write  them  personal  sugges¬ 
tions  about  their  work.  To  bring 
them  together  with  other  writers 
and  their  publishers  so  that  they 
may  benefit  from  an  exchange  of 
ideas,  we  meet  with  them  once  a 
year.  Or,  not  being  able  to  have 
a  meeting  with  any  particular 
group,  we  try  to  see  and  talk  to 
each  writer  of  that  paper  per¬ 
sonally.” 

All  of  this  work  is  done  within 
the  policy  of  each  newspaper 
whose  editor  or  publisher  is  a 
sponsor. 

“Fifty  years  ago,”  she  says, 
most  of  the  country  correspond¬ 
ents  were  men.  Now  they’re  al¬ 
most  all  women.  We  have  remem¬ 
bered  that  about  half  of  these  cor¬ 
respondents  are  writing  for  the 
love  of  community  service  and  re¬ 
ceive  no  material  reward.  The 
other  half  receive  only  a  token 
payment.  Asked  their  reason  for 
writing,  it  is  usually:  ‘I  have 
thought  1  would  quit  time  and 
again,  but  when  I  receive  letters 
fiom  those  who  are  away  telling 


Maude  Freeland 

me  it  is  like  a  letter  from  home, 

I  can’t  quit.’  They  realize  their 
obligation  to  pass  on  to  others  the 
story  of  community  and  indivi¬ 
dual  progress.” 

“Ideas  for  instruction  are  glean¬ 
ed  from  the  correspondents  and 
the  publishers,”  says  Miss  Free¬ 
land.  “It  is  largely  a  matter  of 
reiterating  the  principles  in  such  a 
way  that  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
old. 

“Sometimes  our  fount  of  orig¬ 
inality  almost  runs  dry,  then  some 
correspondent  will  come  up  with 
a  cryptic  remark  that  will  start 
some  new  trend  of  thinking.” 

And  what  comes  of  all  this  ef¬ 
fort?  Miss  Freeland  pointed  to 
two  stories  written  by  the  same 
correspondent,  one  in  1947,  the 
other  in  1952.  The  1947  piece: 

“Albert  Reese  has  returned 
from  Rockaway  Beach,  where  he 
spent  the  summer  to  be  ready  for 
the  opening  of  the  Ava  high 
school,  where  he  is  a  senior  this 
year." 

And  the  1952  one: 

“Elizabeth  Reese  Gentry  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.R.D.  Reese  were 
in  Springfield  Saturday  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  Eloise  Clopton.  of 
Springfield,  and  Lloyd  C.  Ewing 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  at  the 
South  Street  Christian  Church. 
The  Rev.  Clayton  Potter  read  the 
vows.  A  reception  followed  in  the 
church  parlor.  Miss  Clopton  has 
visited  here  with  the  Reese  family 
several  times.” 

“This,”  says  Miss  Freeland,  “re¬ 
presents  the  progress  of  some 
country  correspondents  who  have 
been  privileged  to  participate  in  a 
program  for  them  the  last  four 
and  one-half  years.” 

■ 

Prize  to  Judsotiia 

Williamsport,  Pa. — Grit,  the 
national  weekly  newspaper,  is 
donating  a  cash  prize  of  $1,500  to 
the  little  community  of  Judsonia, 
.^rk.  in  honor  of  its  reconstruction 
within  a  year  since  it  was  devast¬ 
ated  by  a  tornado. 


Mcoiagement 
Tells  Students 
About  Problems 

Lexington,  Va.  —  Problems  of 
newspaper  management,  all  the 
way  from  advertising  rates  to  a 
newspaper’s  place  in  society,  were 
discussed  in  a  student-professional 
seminar  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  recently. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lee 
Memorial  Journalism  Foundation, 
seven  newspaper  experts  met  Nov. 
24-25  with  23  students  and  young 
professionals  to  study  business- 
side  problems. 

Discussing  the  place  of  the  daily 
newspaper  in  an  economic  society, 
Millard  Cope,  publisher  of  the 
Marshall  (Tex.)  News-Messenger, 
explained  that  profit  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  two  ways — service  to  the 
community  and  money  in  the 
bank. 

John  Dana  Wise,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers,  talked  about  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  circulation 
rates. 

“If  our  present-day  newspapers 
are  to  survive,”  Mr.  Wise  said, 
“they  must  remain  cheap  enough 
so  that  they  can  be  purchased  by 
all  segments  of  society.” 

“America  is  living  in  an  era  of 
the  mass  media,  of  which  the 
daily  newspaper  is  the  prime  ex¬ 
ponent,"  Mr.  Wise  said.  “But  if 
subscription  prices  increase  any 
more,  many  American  families 
who  depend  on  newspapers  for 
their  knowledge  of  world  affairs, 
will  be  forced  to  turn  to  inferior 
media.” 

He  also  insisted  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  purpose  of  the  newspaper, 
despite  its  comic  and  feature  sec¬ 
tions,  is  to  inform  the  people  of 
domestic  and  world  events. 

Dudley  A.  White,  publisher  of 
the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register- 
Star-News,  demonstrated  through 
balance  sheets  of  a  number  of 
dailies  that  one  of  the  largest — 
and  in  some  cases  the  largest — 
item  of  expense  was  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  taxes.  The  figure  nearly  al¬ 
ways  was  greater  than  that  shown 
for  newsprint  purchases  or  com¬ 
posing  rooms  costs,  traditionally 
the  top  two  expenditures. 

Other  speakers  included  Shields 
Johnson,  general  manager  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World- 
News;  A.  Robbins,  publisher  of 
the  Hopewell  (Va.)  News;  Ed 
Meyer  of  the  Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  O.  W.  Riegcl,  director  of 
the  Lee  Memorial  Journalism 
Foundation.  Cranston  Williams, 
Jr.,  Roanoke  Newspapers. 

■ 

,  Mid-Century  Edition 

1  Hinton,  W.  Va. — The  Hinton 
>  Daily  News  had  a  54-page  Mid- 
,  Century  edition  Nov.  29.  The 
I  newspaper  was  founded  May  5, 
■  1902  by  John  W.  Graham  and  as¬ 
sociates. 
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N«ws  About  Newspapers 
Otto  Silha,  promotion  director 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  been  waging  a 
crusade  in  the  “Editorial  Promo¬ 
tion”  newsletter  he  writes  for  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  for  more  and  better 
publicity  for  newspapers. 

He  is 

concerned  that  competing  media 
get  a  better  press  in  the  trade 
books,  with  the  exception  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  of  course,  than 
newspapers  do. 

The  situation  is  sad,  and  has 
been  sad  for  many  years.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  fault  lies  with  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.  At  least,  that 
is  what  trade  paper  editors  tell 
. 


The  editors  say  the  stuff 
they  get  from  newspapers  is,  blunt¬ 
ly,  “tripe." 


To  this,  Otto  has  one  answer; 
“Every  promotion  manager  who 
is  sending  material  to  the  trade 
press  should  be  selective. 

sales  and  advertising  magazines 
just  aren’t  interested  in  circulation 
news,  carrier  news,  unless  it  has 
an  unusual  advertising  sales  twist. 


They  ARE  interested  in  such  stor¬ 
ies  as  a. strikingly  successful  test 
campaign;  cooperation  with  a  jta- 
tional  advertiser  which  results  in 
more  effective  merchandising  of  a 
national  campaign;  a  survey  that 
measures  the  division  of  local  store 
shopping  between  residents  and 
non-rcsi  Jont'i.” 


An  NNPA  plan  for  an  industry 
speakers  bureau,  which  would  gen¬ 
erate  some  news,  will  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Newspaper  Action  Com¬ 
mittee  next  week. 
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Paul  Smith  Out 
In  S.F.  Chronicle 
Policy  Dispute 

San  Francisco  —  George  T. 
Cameron,  79-year-old  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  as¬ 
sumed  the  addi¬ 
tional  title  of 
editor  this  week 
following 
t  h  e  resignation 
of  Paul  C. 

Smith,  editor 
and  general  man- 
ager  for  15 
years. 

Announcement 
of  Mr.  Smith’s 
resignation  came 
just  48  hours  af-  Smith 
ter  Editor  &  Publisher  had  been 
assured  that  differences  over 
Chronicle  policy  had  been  ad¬ 
justed.  (E&P,  Dec.  13,  page  13.) 
Minutes  later  similar  assurances 
were  presented  the  Chronicle  staff. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  has  no  new 
position  to  announce  now.  He 
and  his  two  secretaries  remain  on 
the  Chronicle  payroll  until  March 
31. 

In  his  resignation  report  to  the 
Chronicle  personnel  Mr.  Smith 
said  he  “was  not  able  to  produce 
a  precise  definition  of  the  reason¬ 
able  limit  of  past  actions  executed 
during  my  absence.’’ 

Policies  Unchanged 

Both  the  policies  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  structure  of  the  Chronicle  will 
remain  unchanged,  Mr.  Cameron 
said  as  he  accepted  the  resigna¬ 
tion.  The  Chronicle’s  publisher 
since  1925  said  he  “had  a  sad 
duty  to  perform  today’’  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Paul  Smith 
“who  has  worked  so  closely  with 
me  over  so  many  years  and  to 
whom  I  am  personally  very  de¬ 
voted.’’ 

Mr.  Cameron  said  “economy  is 
a  function  of  staying  in  business; 
the  Chronicle  intends  to  remain  in 
business  for  the  indefinite  future.’’ 

Aware  of  rumors,  he  added: 
“The  Chronicle  is  not  for  sale,  not 
negotiating  for  consolidation  nor 
is  such  sale  or  negotiation  con¬ 
templated.’’ 

Mr.  Smith  told  the  staff  that 
Mr.  Cameron  and  he  “part  the 
best  of  friends  with  hope  that  our 
personal  relations  remain  intact.” 
He  said  his  Dec.  10  announce¬ 
ment  to  personnel  had  been  “ren¬ 
dered  premature  by  subsequent 
discussion  of  details  of  reconcili¬ 
ation,”  adding: 

“As  I  have  indicated  previously, 
I  cannot  find  it  on  my  conscience 
to  accept  without  qualification  the 
pattern  of  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  decisions  that  have  prevailed 
for  the  past  several  weeks. 

Smith’s  Decision 

“To  you,  my  friends,  I  can  only 
say  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  able 
to  produce  a  precise  definition  of 
the  reasonable  limit  of  past  ac¬ 
tions  executed  during  my  absence 


and  I  could  not  accept  contem¬ 
plated  decisions  to  be  made  in  my 
presence.” 

Guild  Chairman  Joe  Rosenthal 
said  departures  from  the  Chron¬ 
icle  staff  will  total  47  by  Dec.  31 
and  he  has  been  told  by  manage¬ 
ment  that  that  ends  the  economy 
wave.  Among  the  latest  group 
accepting  severance  are  Jack  Wal¬ 
lace,  special  events,  and  George 
de  Carvalho,  Washington  bureau. 

Charles  D.  Thieriot,  assistant 
publisher,  told  E&P  that  the  eco¬ 
nomy  move  was  taken  to  elim¬ 
inate  “a  bit  of  soft  fat”  discovered 
by  management.  Mr.  Thieriot,  a 
member  of  the  third  generation  of 
the  de  Young  family  which 
founded  the  Chronicle,  has  been 
assistant  publisher  since  late  Oc¬ 
tober.  He  formerly  was  the 
Chronicle’s  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  and  also  general  manager  of 
KRON,  TV  affiliate. 

An  Editor  at  27 
Now  42,  Mr.  Smith  became  ed¬ 
itor  and  general  manager  at  the 
age  of  27.  He  first  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  as  a  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter  in  1931,  and  then  went  to 
Europe  for  two  years  of  free-lance 
journalism,  interviewing  Hitler 
and  Mussolini.  He  returned  in 
1933  to  become  Chronicle  finan¬ 
cial  editor  and  was  appointed 
executive  editor  in  1935.  He  has 
been  editor  and  general  manager 
since  1937,  with  a  wartime  leave 
for  service  in  both  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. _ 

Combinations  Here 
To  Stay — Biggers 

_ continued  from  page  9 

sought  after  by  both  staffs  in  a 
fine  spirit  of  competition. 

Standards  Are  Higher 

Atlanta  may  not  be  aware  of  it, 
but  Atlanta  is  getting  better  news¬ 
papers  than  it  ever  did.  Newspa¬ 
per  standards  of  editorial  objec¬ 
tivity  and  fairness  and  integrity 
are  immeasurably  higher  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago.  But  it  is 
much  easier  to  fight  hard  to  main¬ 
tain  those  standards  when  news¬ 
papers  are  economically  sound. 

Newspapers  can’t  have  a  vigor¬ 
ous  editorial  policy  when  they  are 
worried  about  meeting  the  pay¬ 
roll.  Newspapers  can  not  always 
come  out  swinging  fearlessly  on 
some  local  issue  when  they  want 
to  if  they  are  embroiled  in  some 
terrible  competitive  situation  that 
has  sapped  their  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  Competitive  termites 
can  eat  the  foundation  out  from 
under  any  good  newspaper  over  a 
period  of  time. 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  there 
have  been  consolidations  and  mer¬ 
gers  and  so-called  monopoly  own¬ 
erships  of  the  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  papers  have  resulted,  the 
resulting  product  has  been  better 
in  most  every  instance  than  the 
newspapers  that  preceded  it.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  best  newspa¬ 
pers  do  not  have  competition  in 
their  fields  and  in  many  instances. 


both  of  the  newspapers  are  under 
one  ownership. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  alone 
in  the  evening  field  in  Milwaukee. 
The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
no  competition  in  the  evening 
field.  Lx)ok  at  the  fine  newspapers 
under  one  ownership  and  are  so- 
called  monopolies;  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times;  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune; 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times; 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune;  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  and  News-Leader; 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
and  News  Scimitar;  the  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  Banner;  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  and  News  Press. 

And  coming  closer  to  home  we 
have  the  Columbus  Ledger  and 
Enquirer;  the  Macon  Telegraph 
and  News;  Augusta  Chronicle  and 
Herald;  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  and  Press. 

And  I  doubt  that  any  of  these 
cities  named  would  get  better 
newspapers  if  there  were  addi¬ 
tional  papers  in  these  cities  or  if 
these  newspapers  were  pulled 
apart  some  way. 

Public  Aids  Consolidations 
I  said  that  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  alike  helped  bring  about 
consolidations.  While  publishing 
costs  were  rising  spectacularly, 
the  public  acquired  many  more 
sources  than  formerly  from  which 
it  received  information  and  news, 
— radio,  television,  news  maga¬ 
zines,  picture  magazines,  news  let¬ 
ters,  labor  union  papers,  etc. 

Thus,  the  public  tended  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  reading  on  whatever 
was  the  best  afternoon  paper  and 
the  best  morning  paper  in  each 
community.  The  advertisers  con¬ 
centrated  their  advertising  in  these 
same  papers,  going  right  with  the 
readers,  because  their  costs  were 
rising  and  they  had  to  buy  heavily 
in  those  papers  which  produced 
sales  at  the  lowest  possible  costs 
to  them.  As  a  result,  the  poorer 
and  weaker  papers  simply  could 
not  survive. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  some 
about  what  happened  here  in  At¬ 
lanta  with  relation  to  combination 
rates.  Well,  in  1949,  the  year  be¬ 
fore  consolidation,  the  Journal 
daily  rate  was  53  cents  per  line 
and  the  Constitution  daily  rate 
was  48  cents  per  line,  making  the 
daily  field  cost  $1.01  per  line.  We 
merged  the  two  at  85  cents  per 
line,  have  taken  one  rate  increase 
since  then  and  now  sell  the  two 
daily  papers  at  95  cents  per  line. 
It  was  $1.01  in  1949. 

The  two  Sunday  papers  sold  at 
63  and  53  cents  per  line  for  a 
total  of  $1.16  per  line.  We  conso¬ 
lidated  the  two  at  90  cents  per 
line  and  have  since  raised  to  $1.00 
per  line.  The  rate  is  still  16  cents 
lower  than  the  total  for  two. 

But,  you  say,  the  advertiser  no 
longer  has  an  option  in  buying  one 
daily  paper  or  the  other,  he  is 
forced  to  buy  the  two.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  had  to  buy  the  two-in-one 

EDITOR  <S  PU! 


when  we  consolidated  the  two  Sun¬ 
day  papers,  too,  and  he  is  getting 
that  non-duplicated  circulation  at 
a  lower  rate  than  he  bought  the 
two  individual  Sunday  papers 
for  in  1949  and  the  first  five 
months  of  1950.  In  the  two  daily 
papers  the  advertiser  is  getting 
more  circulation  for  less  money; 
He’s  getting  a  week’s  spread  in  in¬ 
sertion  dates;  he’s  getting  some 
duplication  that  he  doesn’t  get  on 
Sunday,  but  the  two-insertion  idea 
gives  a  greater  impact. 

What  has  happened?  How  has  it 
gone  over?  Well,  in  1949  the  Con¬ 
stitution  carried  1,565,190  lines 
daily,  the  Journal  carried  2,703,- 
509  for  a  total  of  4,268,699  lines. 
In  1952  we  will  carry  5,953,752 
lines  in  the  two  daily  papers. 

On  Sunday  in  1949  the  Consti¬ 
tution  carried  217,666  lines  and 
the  Journal  carried  419,584  lines 
for  a  total  of  637,250  lines.  In 
1952  our  Sunday  will  carry  617,- 
358  lines  black  and  white,  with¬ 
out  magazine  and  comic  advertis- 
ing. 

Our  method  of  selling  combi¬ 
nations  may  be  criticized.  But 
then,  what  media  can  not  be  cri¬ 
ticized?  There  are  always  things 
creeping  into  rate  cards  and  sell¬ 
ing  plans  that  annoy  space  buyers. 
We  want  to  keep  these  unpleasant 
irritations  at  a  minimum. 

On  the  other  hand  we  want  to 
keep  the  quality  and  value  of  our 
medium  at  the  highest  possible 
peak  so  that  you  will  never  have  a 
worry  in  the  world  after  you  have 
recommended  to  your  client  that 
he  use  newspapers. 

We  are  maintaining  a  flat  rate 
for  you  also  and  have  the  medium 
available  for  you  day  in  and 
day  out.  Winter  and  Summer, 
keep  it  at  an  efficiency  that  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  if  it 
were  not  for  the  retail  advertiser 
who  is  pouring  the  bulk  of  his 
appropriation  into  newspapers 
year  in  and  year  out. 

Yes,  the  title  someone  assigned 
me  is  a  good  one  and  I  hope  that 
I  have  done  it  justice.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  one  minor  change  in  it,  how¬ 
ever, — newspapers  are  here  to 
stay, — especially  combinations. 

■ 

Rockiord  Veterans 
Honored  at  Dinner 

Rockford,  Ill. — A  dinner  honor¬ 
ing  30  long-service  employes  of 
the  Register-Republic  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  was  attended  by  560  per¬ 
sons  Dec.  7  in  the  Faust  Hotel.  E. 
Kenneth  Todd,  head  of  the  group 
which  recently  acquired  the  papers 
and  radio  station  is  himself  a  30- 
year  veteran. 

Prior  to  the  dinner,  families  of 
all  members  of  the  organization 
were  entertained  at  an  open  house 
in  the  News  Tower. 

Heading  the  list  of  old  em¬ 
ployes  were  Herbert  T.  Peterson, 
Clarence  H.  Wallin  and  Lester  L. 
Brown,  all  50-year  men. 

With  the  issue  of  Dec.  8  the 
Register-Republic  presented  a 
modernized  editorial  page  format. 
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100  firms,  many  of  them  Japanese 
and  German  concerns  which  are 
anxious  to  open  up  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  markets.  If  successful  in  their 
venture.  Life  executives  said,  it 
might  mean  some  “new  linage” 
for  Latin  American  publications. 

Andrew  B.  Heiskell,  publisher 
of  Life,  invited  reciprocal  compe¬ 
tition  from  Latin  American  perio¬ 
dicals  entering  the  U.  S.  market. 


Life  en  Esparto!,  which  is  sched-  p^eSS  WireleSS  Moving 

uled  to  go  on  sale  next  week  in  _  __  tt  j  _ 

every  country  of  Latin  America  To  N©W  HGQClgUCirtsrS 
except  Argentina.  Both  Time  and  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  press  com- 
Life  are  among  the  U.  S.  periodi-  munication  service  owned  by  16 
cals  banned  in  the  Peron  country,  newspaper  organizations,  will 
Alberto  R.  Cellario,  a  native  of  move  to  new  and  larger  quarters 
Argentina  who  joined  the  staff  of  at  the  end  of  next  month,  it  was 
La  Prensa  in  1932  after  studying  announced  this  week, 
law  and  rose  to  be  an  assistant  Between  Jan.  29  and  Feb.  2 
managing  editor,  has  the  job  of  general  offices  and  all  central  of- 
setting  the  news  pace  for  Time,  fice  operating  equipment  will  be 
Inc.’s  first  foreign-language  pub-  moved  to  the  fifth  floor  of  660 
lication.  First  Ave.,  New  York  City,  at  the 

Working  as  an  editor  and  tran-  southeast  corner  of  38th  Street, 
slator  is  Leonor  Villanueva,  also  The  new  quarters  will  afford  Press 
an  Argentine  native  whose  ances-  Wireless  about  11,000  square  feet 
tors  came  from  Spain.  She  served  of  space  on  one  floor,  compared 
La  Prensa  as  society  editor,  be-  with  about  7,000  square  feet  on 
ginning  in  1933,  and  advanced  to  two  floors  in  present  headquarters 
general  news  editor,  an  assign-  in  the  Times  Tower, 
ment  she  held  at  the  time  the  Closer  to  U.  N. 

Gainza  Paz  paper  was  seized  by  Duplicate  central  office  equip- 
the  government  m  1951.  ment  will  be  put  in  operation  as 

Spanish  Journalists  required  to  enable  the  company  to 

Other  Latin  American  and  maintain  all  transmission  and  re- 
Spanish  journalists  on  Life’s  new  ception  schedules  during  the  mov- 
edition  are  Roberto  Esquenazi-  ing  period.  Photo  service  will  not 
Mayo,  who  has  contributed  to  be  affected,  since  it  is  normally 
many  newspapers;  Walter  Monte-  inoperative  between  11  p.m.  and 
negro,  a  noted  columnist  in  Boli-  6  a.m. 

via  who  has  also  been  a  translator  Besides  offering  more  space,  the 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  new  headquarters  will  bring  Press 
United  Press;  Ramon  Frausto,  Wireless  conveniently  close  to  the 
writer  of  a  daily  column  in  40  United  Nations  offices,  a  focal 
Mexican  newspapers  and  an  AP  point  for  Prewi  business,  William 
and  Reuters  correspondent;  Joa-  J.  McCambridge,  president  of  the 
quin  B.  Segura,  technical  writer;  communication  company,  told 
Maruxa  Nunez  de  Villavicencio,  E&P. 

onetime  fashion  editor  of  El  The  installation  of  new  equip- 
Mundo,  Havana.  ment,  scheduled  to  coincide  with 

The  staff  is  under  the  supervi-  the  moving,  will  give  Prewi  “the 
sion  of  two  former  U.  S.  news-  most  up-to-date  operating  room  in 
men:  William  Gray,  who  is  editor  the  international  communications 
of  Life  International  editions;  and  industry,”  Mr.  McCambridge  said. 
Jerry  Hannifin,  assistant  editor.  I" 

Mr.  Gray  was  a  reporter  and  ed-  t 
itor  on  newspapers  in  Seattle  and  f 
Portland  before  joining  Time’s 
staff  in  1942.  He  became  a  war  s* 
correspondent  and  Shanghai  bu-  | 
reau  chief.  Mr.  Hannifin,  who  s 
started  out  as  a  sports  writer  on  | 
the  Boise  (Ida.)  Capital  News,  | 
served  U.  P.  for  several  years  in  ^ 

Alaska  and  Latin  America.  He  | 
went  with  Time  in  1946.  I 

Life  executives  said  they  did  not  | 
anticipate  any  concerted  interfer-  | 
ence  with  distribution  of  the  | 

Spanish-language  edition.  The  I 
first  issue  contains  an  1 1-page  I 
article  on  the  Cuban  patriot,  Jose  | 

Marti,  with  a  tribute  prepared  by  £ 

Jorge  Manach,  distinguished  Cu-  | 
ban  author.  Recently,  the  Cuban  | 
journalists’  collegium  “ordered”  | 
roembers  to  refrain  from  writing  I 


lO-fon  capacity  pat  shown 
above  has  resulted  in  fuel  savings  of 
from  40%  to  60%  for  many  users. 


Eliminate  unnecessary  shutdowns,  lower 
room  temperatures  as  much  as  25  degrees 

Join  the  many  newspaper  publishers  who  already 
depend  on  Kemp  Immersion  Heating  for  contm- 
uous,  trouble-frse  performance.  Kemp  pots,  un¬ 
like  many  underfired  pots,  melt  metals  quickly, 
efficiently  .  .  .  without  the  threat  of  periodic 
shutdowns  from  breakage.  And  getting  rid  of  un¬ 
sightly  external  pipes  and  ducts  improves  the 
appearance  and  working  conditions  of  your  shop. 

Effieieney  with  Economy 

When  you  install  Kemp  melting  equipment,  you 
are  assured  maximum  melting  efficiency  .  .  . 
plus  an  estimated  savings  in  fuel  alone  of  up  to 
40%  and  more.  You  get  relief  from  excessive  room 
temperatures,  faster  heat  recovery,  greater  heat¬ 
ing  surface,  lower  dross  formation.  At  the  same 
time  you  eliminate  temperature  override  and 
dangerous  open  flame  fire  hazards. 

Easy  to  Use  . . .  Easy  to  Maintain 

The  Kemp  Carburetor,  part  of  each  installation, 
delivers  complete  combustion  .  .  .  without  waste 
.  .  .  without  tinkering.  One-pipe  air  and  fuel  feed 
reduces  installation  costs,  simplifies  maintenance. 
Kemp  service  also  includes  a  staff  of  trained  tech¬ 
nicians  who  are  instantly  available  at  all  times. 


Entertaining  Millions 
Daily  With  Humor  and 
News  Highlights  of  the 
Entertainment  World 


IMM-RSION  MELTING  POTS 


for  technical  information  pnd  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  cut  your  melting  cosft,  write: 

THC  C.  M.  KIMP  MFC.  CO. 

405  E.  Olivar  St.,  Baltimort  2,  Md. 


Daily  Movie  Column  Plus 
Weekly  TV  Highlights  in 
The  NtA  FULL  SFRVICB 
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Old  Gray-Brown  Mare 
Upsets  Reporter’s  Life 

Richmond,  Va. — ^Three  weeks  dated  Press  bureau  sent  Paul 
ago,  in  blissful  ignorance.  Bill  Me-  Duke  to  find  out  about  the  “Lady 
Ilwain’s  wife  looked  forward  to  Wonder”  story. 


their  wedding  and  a  happy  life 
together. 


“Lady  flabbergasted  me  when 
she  correctly  answered  most  of 


Now  she’s  beginning  to  think  the  15  questions  that  I  fired  at 


he’s  left  her  for  a  horse. 

Bill  Mcllwain  is  a  feature  writer 


her,”  he  wrote. 

“She  started  out  perfectly  by 


for  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch.  pecking  out  my  name.  When  I 
The  horse  is  “Lady  Wonder,”  the  asked  her  where  I  was  born,  she 
remarkable  animal  domiciled  in  spelled  out  Bethlehem,  Pa. — the 
Richmond  that  has  had  the  nation  right  answer.  When  I  asked  her 
agog  with  its  amazing  answers.  how  much  money  I  make  weekly, 
It  all  started  when  Mr.  Mcll-  she  came  back  with  the  exact  dol- 
wain  reported  for  work  after  a  lars-and-cents  figure. 

10-day  honeymoon.  “She  flubbed  it  when  I  asked 

“Lady  Wonder”  had  been  cred-  her  where  I  went  to  school.  But 
ited  by  Massachusetts  authorities  two  questions  later,  she  named  the 
with  the  tip  that  led  them  to  the  school  in  a  delayed-action  reply.” 

body  of  four-year-old  Danny  Mat-  Mr.  Duke  said  the  last  question 

son,  missing  from  his  Quincy,  he  asked  was,  “Would  you  like  to 
Mass.,  home  for  more  than  two  be  a  human?”  The  horse  said, 
years.  “Yes.” 

The  27-year-old  horse  gave  that  Local  Legend 

Oddly  enough-or  so  it  would 
-by  nudging  letters  and  numbers  J  outsider-the  yarn  hit 

on  a  rack  set  up  before  her  stall.  „io^»c  K,.t 

MsS  wl^Th  "7  '"1  nSmond  ATthi  S;,e  o! 

K  by  extra-sensory  interview,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

L^dy  Wonder  probably  couldn’t 
tress  Mrs.  Claudia  Fonda.  if 

Everyone  \5'ants  to  Know 


other  group  or  withdrawn  to 
ner  recesses  known  to  gen- 

erals. 

He  crammed  three 
just  about  that  he 
He  moved  so 

cameramen  and  radio  people  as- 
signed  to  follow  him  were  broken 
groups,  alternating  on 

■  ^  ^  ^  points  of  coverage.  At  night,  back 

ll  Y  at  the  press  hostel  in  Seoul,  we 

■  '  ^PljS  were  expected  to  write  poolers  for 

■  ^  benefit  of  members  of  the 

F  other  group — and  all  others. 

■  It  worked  as  well  as  could  be 

1^  ■  expected  but  plainly  there  was  dis- 

gruntlement  among  the  Old  Ko- 
*  rean  Hands  and  the  correspond- 
X  .  planed  in  from  Tokyo 

Bill  McHwain  reads  some  of  the  nHceJ  ur^l 

questions  which  editors  want  him  the  restrictions  Placed  u^n 

to  ask  a  horse.  them  (dispatches  and  mailers 

about  Ike  were  taboo  and  phone 
yards  from  the  boy’s  home,  and  calls  all  but  impossible).  And  the 
when  police  drained  it.  his  body  questions  some  of  them  directed 
was  foMd  there.  Hagerty  at  each  nights 

That  was  Dec.  4,  and  United  increased  in  feeling. 

Press  got  the  first  piece  out  the  ^  The  press  conference  E.sen- 

next  day  to  start  a  merry  game.  f  ^ 

Reporter  Bill  Mcllwain,  who  considered  a  let-doi^n 

caught  the  assignment  locally,  had  impressive  bu.l^p 

once  garnered  a  batch  of  a  rests  ^'ghth  Army  public  relaUms 
hv  undercover  work  .mnne  hoot-  planned  elabora  ely  for  it.  _  News- 


by  undercover  work  among  boot¬ 
leggers  while  on  the  news  staff  at 


reel  equipment  had  to  be  in  place 


poetry  in  Aramaic  backward.  Such 


Since  the  Associated  Press  is  the  relationship  of  familiarity 
picked  up  Mr.  Mcllwain’s  story  and  contempt.  For  off  and  on, 
and  sent  it  across  the  country,  during  the  last  two  decades,  edi- 
he’s  had  little  time  to  himself,  tors  of  the  Richmond  papers  have 
His  desk  is  piled  with  hundreds  sent  reporters  to  get  yet  one  more 
of  inquiries.  At  home,  his  phone  interview  with  the  fabulous  horse, 
rings  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  Lady  Wonder  has  always  obliged. 
The  New  York  Journal-Ameri-  and  even  made  a  few  correct  pre¬ 
can  wanted  to  know  the  where-  dictions  on  the  affairs  of  the  world 
abouts  of  Judge  Crater,  who  has  of  humans.  It  is  also  said  she  once 
been  missing  for  years.  The  horse  charted  28  horse  races  and  scored 
said  he  is  dead.  100  per  cent,  but  this  is  just  part 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  wanted  of  the  gigantic  store  of  Lady  Won- 
some  questions  answered  about  der  legend. 


Q  M  r  V  t,  I  by  such  and  such  a  time;  buses 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.;  he  has  a^so  ^  ^ 

made  a  hobby  of  trailing  friendly  ^  i,. 

state  policemen  on  their  appoint-  ^  examined  by  the  military 

hi  Hn  ’n'n  ?h  \  and  by  Secret  Service. 

has  been  doing  the  most  general  appeared  in 

of  assigninents  for  the  Times-  ^egan  with  what  most 

Dispatch.  He  concedes  however  ,25  ^porters  present  pre- 


that  a  man  feels  a  bit  like  a  fool 
asking  questions  of  a  horse. 


sumed  was  a  brief  introductory 
couched  in  the  broadest  terms. 


But  a  reporter’s  interview  has  -p^g^e  seemed  to  be  a  minimum 
and  of  note-taking,  as  if  most  of  those 
mtherto  little  publicized  career  of  pj-gsent  were  waiting  for  him  to 


the  old  gray  and  brown  mare. 

Ike's  Way  with  the  Press 
A  Diversionary  Tactic 
Bv  Bob  Considine 
INS  Staff  Correspondent 


end  so  the  questioning  could  be¬ 
gin.  Then  he  said: 

“Now,  all  of  you  people  know 
that  have  been  with  me  in  the  past 
that  it  is  my  common  practice  to 
ask  for  questions  after  such  a  con- 


100  per  cent  but  , hi,  is  iust  par,  me,  I,  »a,  something  <o  ™  S  ” 


be  chosen  for  Chosen  (the  ancient 


do  today  for  the  very  specific  rea¬ 
son  it  is  a  large  conference.  1 


the  “Grandma  Bandit,”  that 
strange  figure  who  has  been  stick¬ 
ing  up  California  banks. 


Its  current  notoriety  began  to 
take  shape  in  January,  1951,  when 
a  four-year-old  Quincy,  Mass,  boy 


Who  is  she,  the  paper  asked,  named  Danny  Matson  was  report- 
“She  is  a  man,”  the  horse  replied,  ed  missing.  The  police  looked  in 


Where  is  she  living?  “San  Pe¬ 
dro,”  spelled  out  the  horse. 


vain  until  last  May  when  District 
Attorney  Edmund  R.  Dewing  re¬ 


name  for  Korea).  It  was  a  tri^p  possibly  get  around  and 

that  removed  remaining  doubts  ^ 

that  the  meeting  of  interesting  V"*®  ^ 

people  represents  a  bonus  clause  "'J  ;  f^^  incredulous 

in  newspaper  contracts.  u  »  «rnm. 

We  were  Dave  Oliver  of  Pathe.  ®  ,,  ,  .  „  . 


Will  she  strike  again?  “Yes,  in  membered  the  horse,  and  asked  a 
Oakland  in  December,”  warned  friend  passing  this  way  on  U.  S. 


we  were  uave  uiiver  ot  Hatne.  ?  .  iM-rnpd 

,  ,  —  ,  T  ,  1  •  t  ise  to  digest  what  he  had  learnea 

newsreel  pool;  Frank  Jurkoski  of  j  .u  t  j  0I1  fr,r  the 

International  News  Photos,  pool  "ttinn  vm,  hfv 

still  man:  Everett  Holies  if  the  riv  ” 

shown  me  and  my  party.  _ 


the  horse. 

The  Boston  Traveler  asked  who 


Route  1,  to  drop  in  and  ask  Lady. 
Lady  Wonder,  examined  by  sev- 


pull  the  Brinks  holdup,  (no  an-  eral  scientists  over  the  last  20 


swer  yet.) 


or  more  years,  has  been  pro- 


Mutual  Broadcasting  System,  ra¬ 
dio  pool  man:  Merriman  Smith  of 
U.P.:  Don  Whitehead  of  AP,  and 
myself  representing  INS. 


Then  he  marched  off,  leaving 
the  room  a’bubble  with  still-born 
questions.  But  I  left  with  the 


The  Buffalo  Evening  News  nounced  a  phenomenon  every 
wanted  to  know  about  a  missing  time.  Her  owner  (Mrs.  Fonda)  al- 
1 9-year-old  beauty,  Phyllis  Zune  ways  stands  close  by  during  a  se- 
Ryber.  ance. 

The  Times-Dispatch,  in  the  Lady  Wonder  said  Danny  was 
cause  of  its  regular  news  cover-  at  “Pittsfield  Water  Wheel.”  A 
age,  was  forced  to  stop  accepting  search  showed  Pittsfield,  Mass, 
requests  for  answers  from  “Lady  wasn’t  the  place,  but  then  Dewing 


Wonder. 


had  a  new  thought.  Perhaps,  in 


Not  all  the  calls  and  letters  her  old  age.  Lady  Wonder  had 


have  been  from  papers. 


confused  the  impulses,  and  really 


Some  persons  have  sent  checks  meant  “Pit  Fielde  Wilde  Water,” 
to  Mr,  Mcllwain  along  with  their  which  Dewing  said  he  could  con- 
requests.  He  is  returning  them  all.  strue  to  mean  Fielde-Wilde  Quar- 
Skeptical  newsmen  in  the  Asso-  ry.  Said  quarry  was  only  400 


myseir  represeming  ms.  ■  been 

Our  first  chance  to  speak  with  of  a  shambles  if  a 

Eisenhower  came  at  Two,  where  ^  J  bad 

he  spent  the  night  in  a  heavily 
guarded  Quonset  hut.  The  Gen-  * 

eral  has  an  interesting  method  of  _  ,  .  1  «•  1.1 

avoiding  being  interviewed.  He  Thtimbtack  Trouble 
seems  to  sense  questions  in  em-  Editor  Walker  Stone  o 
br\'o  and  begins  talking  in  his  Scripps  -  Howard  m 

genial  and  enthusiastic  manner  had  colored  thum 

about  something  else,  invariably  l^^t  week, 
of  interest  but  seldom  remotely  The  trouble  was  that  he  i 
connected  with  what  one  wanted  have  enough  of  them  on  han 
to  ask  him.  And  by  the  time  he  niap-mark  the  whereabou  s 
has  finished  his  narrative  one  has  Scripps-Howard  s  foreign  co 
either  forgotten  the  question  or  spondents  and  special  writers  w 


the  general  has  moved  on  to  some 


(.Continued  on  page  52) 
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Editor  *s  Memo  to  Schools 
Helps  Young  Journalists 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

You  RUN  across  them  every¬ 
where,  in  Pullman  trains,  in  bars 
in  hotel  lobbies,  in  bars,  in  busi¬ 
ness  meetings,  in  bars,  the  guys 
who  “used  to  be  a  newspaperman 
myself  once.” 

And  one  thing  about  them,  if, 
as  a  newspaperman  yourself  right 
now  you  have  to  do  business  with 
them,  they  are  inclined  to  be 
friendly  and  favorable  toward 
newspapers. 

Now  maybe  you  never  thought 
of  it  in  just  this  light,  but  doesn’t 
this  seem  to  make  newspaper  in¬ 
terest  in  cultivating  high  school 
journalists  make  some  really  prac¬ 
tical  sense?  High  school  is  none 
too  soon  for  a  boy  or  girl  to  start 
becoming  a  newspaperman — or  an 
ex-newspaperman. 

Pertinent  is  a  report  we  have 
from  Knight  Goodman,  director 
of  public  services,  Middletown 
(Ohio)  Journal.  Mr.  Goodman’s 
promotion  department  is  only  one 
year  old,  but  already  he  seems  to 
have  scored  notable  success  with 
teen-agers. 

“One  of  our  most  widely  accept¬ 
ed  promotions,”  he  notes,  “is  a 
four-page  newsletter  called  Edi¬ 
tor’s  Memo.  This  is  sent  to  junior 
and  senior  high  school  journalists 
at  their  request,  or  at  a  teacher’s 
request. 

“The  Memo  has  three  basic  pur¬ 
poses;  I )  to  help  the  students 
publish  a  better  school  paper;  2) 
to  teach  the  student  some  basic 
journalism;  and  3)  to  remind  our 
future  subscribers  and  advertisers 
of  the  power  of  our  medium. 

“We  have  been  pleasantly  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  interest  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  Memo,  and  in  the 
newspaper  services  as  well.  We 
have  had  many  students  tell  us 
that  they  know  that  radio  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  them  through  their  speech 
classes,  but  they  didn’t  know  a 
newspaper  would  be  interested  in 
their  problem.” 

If  you  haven’t  been  cultivat¬ 
ing  the  student  newspapermen  in 
your  community,  you  may  be 
overlooking  an  easy  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  way  to  make  friends  and  in¬ 
fluence  your  future. 

Womcm's  World? 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
developments  in  media  promotion 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  has 
been  the  resurgence  of  the  male 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  con¬ 
sumer  market  for  no  matter  what. 

Now  from  James  D.  Ewing, 
publisher,  Bangor  (Me.)  Commer- 
<:iol,  comes  a  yarn  that  shows  that 
•ttaybe  the  little  lady  ain’t  so  su¬ 
preme  in  the  cooking  field  either. 

Last  October,  the  Commercial 


sponsored  a  cooking  school.  While 
this  was  in  progress,  Charlie 
Miller,  a  widely  known  Maine 
guide,  challenged  any  woman  in 
the  school  to  meet  him  in  a  cook¬ 
ing  contest.  The  challenge  was 
taken  up  by  Christine  Foley. 

So,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 
Miller  built  a  fire  just  outside  the 
plate  glass  windows  of  a  big  Ban¬ 
gor  supermarket.  Inside,  Miss 
Foley  set  herself  up  in  a  com¬ 
plete,  modern  electric  kitchen. 
Three  men  and  three  women  were 
selected  as  judges,  with  a  seventh, 
a  woman,  picked  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  spectators. 

Each  cook  prepared  a  steak 
dinner  for  the  judges,  who  ate, 
or  ate  at.  two  complete  meals 
each.  Then  the  judges  voted. 
Miller  won  by  a  4-3  decision. 

Now  here  is  a  simple  gimmick 
that  turned  a  routine  cooking 
school  promotion  into  something 
of  a  community  event. 

In  the  Bag 

Correction,  please!  We  tried 
to  say  last  week  that  the  efforts 
of  LeRoy  Newmyer,  ad  director, 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  in  behalf 
of  newspaper  merchandising  ought  , 
to  be  rewarded  with  “something  ! 
tantamount  to  a  Pulitzer."  It  came 
out  “tantamount  to  a  Publisher.”  ; 
We  know  publishers  who  would  I 
say  that  a  Publisher  is  a  reward 
tantamount  to  nothing  at  all. 

Several  months  ago  we  reported  j 
publication  by  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  of  an 
economic  study  of  the  territory,  ' 
dated  July  1.  Now  Douglas  Cor- 
nette,  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  sends  out  a  revised  edition. 
“Things  have  happened  so  rapid-  > 
ly,”  he  writes,  “we  had  to  revise  it 
as  of  Nov.  1,  plus  a  few  later  de¬ 
velopments.” 


(AP) 

fAeans 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe,  I 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept:  | 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 
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From  where  I  sit 
Jy  Joe  Marsh 


Bunny's  Story  Had  a 
Nice  "Ring"  to  It 

“Bunny”  Baker — our  cute  blonde 
secretary  over  here  at  the  newspaper 
— showed  up  late  for  work  the  other 
morning  and  “scooped”  us  aU. 

Bunny  came  in  carrying  a  big  box 
of  expensive  cigars  under  her  arm 
and,  without  a  word,  went  around 
dropping  a  cigar  off  at  each  desk. 
Finally,  when  we  were  all  but  bursting 
with  curiosity.  Bunny  told  us  what 
was  going  on.  She  held  up  her  left 
hand  and  proudly  displayed  a  lovely 
diamond  ring  on  her  third  finger, 

“It’s  a  boy,”  she  said.  “Six  feet  two, 
a  hundred  ninety-six  pounds.” 

From  where  I  sit,  Bunny^s  way  of 
announcing  her  engagement  to  us 
showed  real  ingenuity.  And  ingenuity 
— doing  things  in  a  better  and  differ¬ 
ent  way — is  a  typical  American  trait. 
Freedom  of  expression,  freedom  to 
work  how  and  where  we  please  .  .  . 
even  a  little  thing  like  the  freedom  to 
choose  a  glass  of  beer  after  a  day’s 
work— these  are  some  things  that  make 
our  nation  so  '^engaging.” 


Copyright,  1952,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Susie  Q.  ’  Panel  Converts 
Into  Strip  for  Me  Naught 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


“Susie  Q.  Smith,”  which  King  though  he  is  a  cartoonist  in  his 

Features  Syndicate  has  been  own  right.  All  drawing  on  the 

distributing  as  a  daily  gag  panel  feature  is  done  by  Linda  who,  ac- 
for  the  past  seven  years,  converts  cording  to  her  husband,  “is  by  fa' 
to  comic  strip  format  Feb.  9  when  the  better  artist.” 

McNaught  Syndicate  takes  over 

distribution  of  the  feature.  KFS  AMA's  Dr.  Bauer  to  Write 
will  service  the  panels  up  to  the  Health  Column  for  KFS 
Feb.  7  release.  King  Features  Syndicate,  al- 

Jerry  and  Linda  Walter,  the  ready  distributing  Dr.  Herman 

young  husband  -  and  -  wife  team  Bundesen’s  daily  “Health  and 

which  creates  “Susie  Q.,”  will  Diet”  column, 

bring  into  the  new  format  the  ^  second 

■same  teen-age  characters  and  situ-  medical  feature 

ations  which  have  been  subject  to  its  roster  Jan. 

matter  for  the  panel  cartoons.  ^  when  it  begins 

The  strip  will  start  off  on  a  distribution  o  f 

gag-a-day  basis,  but  may  eventu-  “Health  for  To- 

ally  try  an  occasional  continuity  day,”  a  new  six- 

sequence.  Plans  for  a  Sunday  a  -  week  column 

page  are  in  the  works.  by  Dr.  W.  W. 

“Susie  Q.'s”  creators  expect  that  Bauer.  KFS 

their  feature  will  continue  to  be  regularly 

a  clearing-house  for  teen-age  cor-  serviced  two 

respondents.  Members  of  “Susie  Bauer  health  features 

•Q.”  fan  clubs  write  to  the  Walters  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Logan 
Tegularly  for  advice  to  the  love-  Clendening  several  years  ago. 
lorn,  latest  fashion  hints,  etc.  Dr.  Bauer  is  director  of  the 
About  this  time  of  year  Christmas  Bureau  of  Health  Education  of 
cards,  usually  addressed  to  Susie  the  American  Medical  Association 
Q.  Smith,  pour  in.  with  an  occa-  and  editor  of  Today’s  Hea!lh,  the 
sional  postscript  to  “say  hello  to  AMA’s  magazine  for  laymen.  His 
the  people  who  draw  you.”  columns  have  been  authorized  for 

Besides  the  newspaper  feature,  newspaper  publication  by  the 
the  Walters  do  cartoons  for  slick-  AMA’s  board  of  trustees,  the  first 
papier  magazines  and  create  an  oc-  time  such  authorization  has  been 
casional  “Susie  Q.”  comic  book  granted,  according  to  Ward 
for  Dell  Publications.  Jerry  Wal-  Greene,  KFS  editor, 
ter.  an  alumnus  of  a  New  York  As  a  change  of  pace  from  the 
advertising  agency  and  the  Air  daily  health  column.  Dr.  Bauer 
Transport  Command,  sticks  to  the  will  occasionally  undertake  special 
writing  and  idea  end  of  “Susie  Q  ”,  series  on  particular  medical  prob- 


Jerry  and  Linda  Walter  create  ’Susie  Q.  Smith. 


lems,  and  will  deal  with  seasonal 
ailments  like  spring  colds,  etc.,  at 
the  appropriate  time  of  year.  His 
columns  will  run  to  about  7.^0 
words  each. 


Dudgeon  Buys 
WNU  s  Weekly 
Feature  Service 


^pirauona.  Newspaper  Union  will 

Oiiered  by  General  Features  discontinue  its  newspaper  feature 
“Bread  of  Life,”  a  new  six-a-  department  for  weeklies  effective 
iveek  inspirational  feature  by  the  Dec.  31,  according  to  an  an- 
Rev.  A.  Purnell  Bailey,  is  offered  nouncement  issued  by  F.  W.  Perry, 
for  first  release  president.  The  feature  service  has 

Jan.  4  by  Gen-  newly  established 

E  R  A  L  Features  Community  Press  Service  of 

C  o  R  p.  Each  of  IS  Frankfort,  Ky.,  directed  and  oper- 

the  150- word  ated  by  Farnham  F.  Dudgeon, 

sermonettes  will  who  served  as  editor-in-chief  of 

include  a  brief  WNU  for  11  years, 

anecdote  or  mes-  The  move  follows  suspension  of 

sage  keyed  to  a  the  WNU  readyprint  service  last 

specific  biblical  March.  “Operation  of  a  news- 

text.  paper  feature  syndicate  department 

Rev.  Bailey,  does  not  fit  in  with  our  future 

pastor  of  a  plans,”  Mr.  Perry  said, 

church  in  New-  Bailey  Community  Press  Service  will 

port  News,  Va.,  is  a  former  Army  not  take  over  the  entire  list  of 
chaplain  who  served  overseas  in  features  now  distributed  by  WNU, 
the  Philippines  and  Japan  during  but  will  handle  the  production  and 
World  War  11.  His  accounts  of  syndication  of  the  following:  Na- 
atom  -  bomb  -  devastated  Nagasaki  tional  Weekly  Newspaper  Service, 
and  Hiroshima  appeared  in  a  num-  editorial  cartoons,  crossword  puz- 
ber  of  periodicals  in  the  U.  S.  and  zies,  “The  Bible  Speaks,”  “Farm 
England.  Topics,”  short-short  stories  and  a 

comics  page  including  four  strips. 
Rudolph's  Nose  is  Red  Future  expansion  of  the  service 

In  Milwaukee  Sentinel  anticipated,  Mr,  Perry  said. 

Rudolph  the  Red  Nosed  Rein-  «  v  n  *  e" 
deer,  with  a  nose  actually  printed  *•  Post  SUGS 
in  red  ink,  is  now  a  daily  feature  Walter  Winchell 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  t-. 

currently  running  the  King  Fea-  ForA:  Post  and  its 

TURES  Syndicate  Christmas  comic  ^  Wechsler,  filed 

strip.  i'ncl  suits  Dec.  17  against  Walter 

Since  the  Sentinel  carries  color  ^Vinchell,  newspaper  columnist 
advertising  every  week  day  on  its  radio  commentator,  asking 

comic  page,  it  was  a  simple  mat-  ‘damages  of  $1,525,000  for  what 
ter  to  put  the  red  nose  on  Ru-  charges  of 

jQlph  pro-communism. 


i  Lenten  Pilgrimage ... 

“Our  age  needs  all-around  men  like  Paul  — men  big 
gHLB  enough  ‘to  match  the  mountains’ "...writes  Dr.  Kepler 
. . .  who  has  chosen  the  greatest  of  the  apostles  for 
his  19.S.3  I.,enten  inspirational  series— 

A  Spiritual  Journey  %«’ith  Paul 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kepler,  ordained  minister,  preacher,  lecturer, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  religious  writers ...  with  individual 
articles  for  each  of  the  40  weekdays  of  Lent . . .  meets  the  spiritual 
needs  of  modern  readers,  gives  comfort,  wisdom,  topical  allusion 
appropriate  for  Lententide.  Commences  Ash  Wednesday, 
February  18,  1953.  Popular  with  editors  and  readers  alike. 

Dr.  Kepler’s  Lenten  Pilgrimage  is  looked  forward  to  by  millions! 
For  proofs  and  prices,  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Trihune^Ncwt  York  XettH 

Building,  York 
!9gnamCaEC  Trihunr  Towor,  Chirago 


Tulsa  World’s  Letter 
Selection  Is  Upheld 


Tulsa,  Okla. — A  damage  suit  vertising  and  we  have  a  right  to 
against  the  Tulsa  World  was  refuse  to  publish  anything.”  Mr. 
thrown  out  of  court  Dec.  10  by  Boone  said. 

Judge  Elmer  Adams  who  sustain-  Mr.  Boone  said  the  omission  of 
ed  the  argument  that  a  newspaper  Judge  Wall’s  letter  was  not  frau- 
has  the  right  to  refuse  to  publish  dulent  or  from  intent  or  malice  as 
jny  item.  alleged,  but  resulted  only  from 

The  suit  was  brought  by  County  the  fact  that  the  World  received  a 
Judge  Baker  Wall  of  Sequoyah  flood  of  letters  and  had  to  make 
county,  seeking  $10,000  for  humil-  selections. 

iation  and  embarrassment  because  He  said  the  fundamental  point 
a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  ‘‘Voice  of  in  the  case  was  this:  “Is,  or  is  not, 
a  Free  People”  column  of  the  a  newspaper  responsible  or  to  be' 
World  had  not  been  published  held  accountable  to  print  a  volun- 
prior  to  Oct.  23  during  the  re-  tary  or  gratuitous  contribution?” 
cent  political  campaign  (E&P,  Extends  Hospilalily 

Nov.  1,  page  8.)  He  pointed  out  the  World’s 

Judge  Adams  sustained  a  de-  masthead,  printed  every  day  and 
murrer  filed  by  Byron  V.  Boone,  stating  “all  unsolicited  articles, 
attorney  for  the  World,  after  hear-  manuscripts,  letters  and  pictures 
ing  arguments  by  Judge  Wall,  who  sent  to  the  World  are  sent  at  the 
represented  himself.  owner’s  risk  and  The  World  Pub- 

Judge  Plans  Appeal  lishing  Co.  expressly  repudiates 

Judge  Wall  gave  notice  that  he  any  liability  or  responsibility  for 
will  file  an  appeal  and  said  “I  will  their  custody  or  return.” 
fight  for  this  principle  to  the  high-  N.  G.  Henthome,  president  and 
est  court.”  editor  of  the  World,  and  Judge 

Judge  Adams  ruled  that  the  only  Wall  shook  hands  and  talked  brief- 
issue  in  the  case  was  whether  a  ly  after  the  court’s  ruling, 
newspaper  may  be  forced  to  print  Asked  if  he  still  reads  the 
anything,  and  commented:  World,  Judge  Wall  replied. 

“1  don’t  believe  in  any  form  of  **^***’  What  else  can  1 

regulation  of  the  press,  whether  read?” 
they  agree  with  me  or  not.  pj-.-  ^  u 

“1  think  they  follow  their  own  Editors  Cem  Withhold 
ideas  of  fairness.  Your  ideas.  Letter  Writer’s  Name 
Judge  Wall,  in  the  heat  of  a  psoli-  Mitchell,  L,  Dak. — Municipal 
tkal  campaign,  might  be  entirely  Judge  Fred  Shandorf  dismissed  a 
different.  But  if  someone  is  to  subpoena  intended  to  force  Editor 
decide  what  is  and  is  not  fair,  that  M.  B.  Ronald  of  the  Mitchell  Re- 
could  be  done  only  by  a  dictator  public  to  reveal  the  true  name  of 
and  we  don’t  have  dictators  in  “A1  Capone”  who  was  critical  of 
this  country.”  law  enforcement  officers  in  a  let- 

Suppnrted  Stevenson  Published  by  the  newspaper. 

Judge  Wall’s  letter  was  in  sup-  .  ‘'I  bis  co^usions  Judge  Shan- 
port  of  Adlai  Stevenson  for  presi-  **  y 

dent  and  upheld  the  policies  of  «>'^'»'hat  fa- 

the  Truman  administrat^n.  TJT' ,  f  Z 

“Many  papers  had  not  one  kind  '?y  k! 

word  for  St^enson,”  Judge  Wall  I 

declared.  “I  think — and  1  don’t  „  ,  .  .  ..  . 

ask  anyone  to  agree  with  me-  '"f  P®'  1" 

that  Adlai  Stevenson  excels  even  IV 

Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  states- 
uianship.” 

Judge  Adams  interrupted  to  say 

he  did  not  feel  that  politics  had  _ 

anything  to  do  with  this  case. 

“I  agree  with  you,  judge,” 

Judge  Wall  replied,  “but  by  writ¬ 
ing  this  letter  I  was  trying  to  help 
this  newspaper  be  right.” 

Judge  Wall  contended  that  gov¬ 
ernment  support  of  second  class 
ntail  amounts  to  a  tax  on  the 
people,  and  said:  “My  purpose  is 
to  find  out  whether  a  newspaper 
ean  take  my  money  to  circulate  it 
and  print  13  letters  for  Eisenhow¬ 
er  and  not  one  for  Stevenson.” 

I  Mr.  Boone  contended  that  a 
newspaper  is  a  private  business, 

Jipt  a  public  utility,  and  as  a  result, 
has  a  right  to  decide  what  it  will 
publish.” 

“We  have  a  right  to  refuse  ad- 
^I^ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  20,  1952 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality. 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Avc  ChicAqo  14 


DR.  CRANE’S 
“WORRY  CLINIC” 

Continues  To 

ZOOM! 

IN  LESS  I'lIAN  FIVE  YEARS  THE  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  DAILIES  USING  DR.  CR.ANE’S 

N. VriONALLY  FAMOUS  FEATURE,  HAS 
MORE  THAN  DOUBLED. 

THE  WORRY  (LINK  Is  a  Distinct  Asset  To . . . 

The  Editorial  Content. 

The  Circulation  Dep't. 

The  Advertising  Dep't. 

The  Balance  Sheet  • 

—and— 

HERE’S  HOW  &  WHY- 

1 .  Psychology  Is  One  Of  The  Most  POPULAR 
Topics  Among  The  Rank  and  File  NOW! 

•2.  Dr.  Crane  Makes  Practical  Psychology’ 
Fascinating. 

3.  He  Solv’es  People’s  Problems  By  His  “Actual 
Case”  Method. 

4.  He  is  Recognized  As  A  Scientific  Authority. 
.5.  His  Popularity  Adds  Subscribers. 

O.  New  Subscribers  or  Old  Ones  “pepped-up” 
Revitalizes  Advertising  Sprnce. 

7.  The  Entire  Pajyer  Profits — Hence  the  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet. 

AT  YOUR  NEXT  PLANNING  SESSION  .  .  . 

CAPITALIZE  ON  DR.  CRANE! 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

320  North  Micliig;aii  Avenue 
CHICAGO  III) 


'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  48 


dows  plastered  with  those  ‘Dr. 
Alvarez’  signs?” 

The  signs,  of  course,  had  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  series  of  (Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate)  medical 


are  on  assignments  in  far  corners  ^j-ticles  the  Times-Star  is  running  Russians!  Now  they’re  picking  on 
ot  the  world.  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Alvarez.  newspaper  copyreaders. 

War  Correspondent  J.m  Lucas 


Copyreadeis,  Arise!  Hearst  Query  |  ^ 
Reds  Are  Unfair  Set  Up  Scoop  on 

Richmond,  Va. — ^Thoje  durned  |>|  m  »  Ikj  . 

Russians!  Now  they’re  picking  on  Ike-JVlQC  iMOteS 


was  on  Sniper  Ridge  in  Korea,  rv^  i_  R  narm 

Foreign  Editor  Ludwell  Denny  t  t  in  euiionai  wnicr  tan  maKc  irom- 

was  hopping  about  in  South  30  Years  Later  an  editorial  which  commented’ on  page  news  sometimes  by  checking 

America  and  getting  caught  in  a  Eugene  Ore.  —  After  25  years  ep-vift  Hp1<>oatinn’«  rhmVc  fnr  his  thoughts  with  a  reporter  at  the 
revolution  in  Ecuador.  of  newspaper  experience  and  34  Secr^arv  GeS  of  the  source  of  a  story. 

Oland  Russell  was  in  Tokyo,  years  since  he  entered  college.  Nations  when  Trygve  Lie  steps  While  contemplating  a  Monday 

and  Clyde  Farnsworth,  following  Phil  F.  Brogan,  science  reporter,  jovvn.  The  Reds  have  endorsed  niorning  editorial  urging  Generals 

the  example  of  Hannibal  but  will  receive  his  degree  in  journal-  stanislaw  Skrzeszewski  Eisenhower  and  MacArthur  to  get 

without  benefit  of  elephants,  was  ism  with  the  class  of  1953,  Uni-  ‘“Lie’  goes  with  almost  any-  together  on  their  plans  bearing  on 
crossing  the  .Mps  into  Italy.  versity  of  Oregon,  in  June.  ihinu  in  a  hpqHlin^.  ”  u/mt/.  vir  the  Korean  war,  Mr.  Hearst  de- 


William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr. 


exposed  by  Jack  Kilpatrick,  editor  testimony  this  week  that  an 


editorial  writer  can  make  from- 


the  example  of  Hannibal  but  will  receive  his  degree  in  journal-  stanislaw  Skrzeszewski 
without  benefit  of  elephants,  was  ism  with  the  class  of  1953,  Uni-  ‘“Lie’  eoes  with  air 


crossing  the  .Mps  into  Italy.  versity  of  Oregon,  in  June. 

Richard  Starnes  was  digging  up  He  did  the  work  and  should 
stories  in  the  Near  East,  and  R.  H.  have  graduated  with  the  class  of 
Shackford  was  in  Paris  to  cover  1923,  but  he  didn’t.  Technical 
the  N.\TO  conference.  difficulties  blocked  the  granting  of 

Meanwhile,  Columnist  Robert  degree.  Finally,  these  diffi- 
Ruark  was  'neaded  for  the  wilds  culties  have  been  cleared, 
of  Africa.  He  started  his  journalistic  ca- 


ism  wit.n  tne  class  or  1V3:5,  uni-  “‘Lie’  goes  with  almost  any-  logemer  on  ineir  pians  oearing  on 
versity  of  Oregon,  in  June.  thing  in  a  headline,”  wrote  Mr.  Korean  war,  Mr.  Hearst  de- 

He  did  the  work  and  should  Kilpatrick.  “Skrzeszewski  won’t  cided  to  ask  Bob  Considine  to  get 
have  graduated  with  the  class  of  „„  with  invthino  it  a  hpi.i  fhe  President-elect’s  reaction  to 
1923,  but  he  didn’t.  Technical  fine.”  ^  the  MacArthur  statement  before 

difficulties  blocked  the  granting  of  — i _ _  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 


Reporters  Sue 


the  MacArthur  statement  before 
the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

“I  radioed  the  USS  Helena," 
Mr.  Hearst  related,  “and  asked 


Secret  Rebellion 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — A  veil  of 
secrecy  almost  as  thick  as  the  an- 


nc  Mai  Lcu  iiib  juuinaiibiic  va*  m  mi.  ncaiM  iciaicu,  aiiu 

reer  30  years  ago  on  the  Bend  Anfl  Oa  fa  (INS  reporter  on  the  Eisen- 


BiiUetin  news  staff.  His  column 


hower  expedition)  to  see  if  he 


appears  weekly  in  the  Sunday  PlcCTlIllIlCf  ROlDOft  wouldn’t  confirm  my  belief. 
Oregonian  and  is  used  as  assign-  _  _  ^  ^  “The  result  is  journalistii 


^  ~  “The  result  is  journalistic  his- 

a,  U..V.V  a,  u.t  a..-  ^  gcology  course  at  the  San  Francisco— Four  reporters  tory,  as  we  like  to  say  at  editors’ 

c^nt  red  brick  walls  surrounded  yni^^sity.  Mr  Brogan  special-  covering  the  City  Hall  for  the  conventions.  Bob  scored  a  12- 


the  uprising  at  the  New  Mexico 

....  _  o  izes  m  the  geology  of  th 

penitentiary  Dec.  7-8.  country. 

Reporters  covered  the  tension-  He  is  a  member  of  th 
packed  event  from  the  warmth  of  Academy  of  Science, 
state  police  headquarters  a  half- 

rnile  away  or  from  the  cold  out-  Larkin's  Project, 

side  the  prison  gates.  And  for 

the  most  part  the  coverage  was  Renabilitoting  a  Boxer 
scanty,  being  based  on  rumors  Los  Angeles  —  A 


izes  in  the  geology  of  the  Oregon  Francisco  newspapers 


hour  scoop  on  the  fact  that  the 


untry.  citizens  and  quickly  ob-  two  five-star  generals  had  been  ii 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  ^'ned  access  to  a  City  Planning  communication  on  the  plan.  .  . 


Commission  report. 

Joining  in  the  action  were  Ken- 


It  was  one  of  the  cleanest  beats  on 
an  important  story  in  a  long,  long 


neth  ^  Ehrman,  Call-Bulletin;  Ray  time  and  Bob  deserves  great  credit 
Leavitt,  Chronicle;  Dick  Nolan,  yjgw  of  the  strong  competition 
Examiner,  and  Dick  Chase,  News,  from  such  splendid  reporters  as 


scanty,  being  based  on  rumors  Los  Angeles  —  A  promising  They  went  to  court  after  Plan-  Whitehead  of  the  AP 

picked  up  on  the  police  radio  or  bantam  weight  boxer  who  slid  into  ning  Director  Paul  Oppermann  Merriman  Smith  of  U.P. 


uurmg  me  nigni.  started  up  the  comeback  trail  by  commission  hearing,  and  the  news-  „  Hparct  a  .u-nce  of 

Reporters  repeatedly  sought  ad-  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  a  five-  men  won  a  quick  decision.  journalistic  pride  in  having  been 

mittance  to  the  administration  sec-  series  of  articles  revealed  As  a  l^j^  the  quartet  appeared  responsible  for  touching 

tion  of  the  prison  but  were  brus-  .  -  tv  \  in  Superior  Court  and  charged  the  off  the  “big  news  explosion  of  the 

quely  shut  off  with  “We’re  keep-  The  boxer  is  Ignacio  (K^ny)  refusal  was  an  unlawful  act  pder  "  „  8  P 

ing  you  out  for  your  own  protec-  Jeran,  19.  The  man  who  found  a  State  law  permitting  public  in-  ..j  ‘  wouldn’t  be  a  newspaper- 

tion.”  This  rankled  as  the  news-  Keeny  when  he  had  hit  the  skids  spection  of  city  records  at  any  commented,  “if  I  didn’t 

men  could  stand  outside  the  gate  pawning  his  clothing  for  time.  The  Judge  issued  a  show  ’  from  the'  fact  that  1 

—although  menaced  at  times  by  heroin  is  Lou  Larkin,  a  Mirror  cause  order  giving  five  days  time  fjrted  the  chain  of  events  in  mo- 

the  guns  of  guards-and  could  a  background  of  psy-  for  a  reply 

see  civilian  members  of  a  sheriff’s  chology  and  newspaper  savvy.  The  planning  commissioners  ^ 

posse  and  other  peace  officers  Last  Oct.  1,  City  Editor  Casey  agreed  with  the  reporters.  They  uy..  t 

wandering  at  will  about  the  area.  Shawhan  called  Lou  to  his  desk.  voted  unanimously  to  authorize  AP  GrOUp  tO  CoiUer 

Gov.  Edwin  L.  Mechem  said  “There’s  a  classy  little  boxer  release  of  the  report.  The  news-  Govemor 

later  that  he  a^r-ed  with  the  de-  named  Teran.  a  hell  of  a  fighter,  men  dismissed  their  suit.  .r,  T-e  vt  -s 

cision  of  the  officials  to  keen  re  who  lost  to  Tommy  Umeda  a  few  The  commission  voted  that  its  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ^The  Nort. 

Cision  ot  the  Otticials  to  keep  re-  .  xt-u- I...  U  .  o.  o  ramlinn  Assoc  ateH  Press  News 


from  guards  or  other  officials  who  oblivion,  after  acquiring  the  nar-  had  denied  them  permission  to  in-  „ .  .  .  ,,  ,  ,  j  r 

dribbled  out  from  behind  the  walls  cotic  habit,  was  rehabilitated  and  spect  the  report  in  advance  of  a  ,  VtonHav  editorial i” 
during  the  night.  started  up  the  comeback  trail  by  commission  hearing,  and  the  news-  ^  H  °  t  ^  °  d 

Reporters  repeatedly  sought  ad-  Los  Angeles  Mirror,  ts  men  won  a  quick  decision.  iourn;iistirpridi’'trhav 

mittance  to  the  administration  sec-  series  of  articles  revealed  As  a  l^y  the  quartet  appeared  ^  restEtnsible  for 

tion  of  the  prison  but  were  brus-  s  m  Superior  Court  and  charged  the  off  the  “big  news  explosii 

quely  shut  off  with  “'We’re  keep-  The  boxer  is  Ignacio  (K^ny)  refusal  was  an  unlawful  act  pder  "  „  8  P 

ing  you  out  for  your  own  protec-  Jeran,  19.  The  man  who  found  a  State  law  permitting  public  in-  “j  ‘  wouldn’t  be  a  n, 

tion.”  This  rankled  as  the  news-  Keeny  when  he  had  hit  the  skids  spection  of  city  records  “at  any  commented  “i 

men  could  stand  outside  the  gate  pawning  his  clothing  for  time.^^  The  Judge  issued  a  show  from  the'  fa 


chology  and  newspaper  savvy.  The  planning  commissioners 

Last  Oct.  1.  City  Editor  Casey  agreed  with  the  reporters.  They 
Shawhan  called  Lou  to  his  desk.  voted  unanimously  to  authorize 
“There’s  a  classy  little  boxer  release  of  the  report.  The  news- 
named  Teran,  a  hell  of  a  fighter,  men  dismissed  their  suit, 
who  lost  to  Tommy  Umeda  a  few  The  commission  voted  that  its 


AP  Group  to  Conier 
With  New  Governor 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — ^The  North 
Carolina  Associated  Press  News 


nnrt^rv  mi  nf  th^-  nrUnn  “for  their  weeks  back.  Nobodv’s  heard  of  reports  be  made  available  as  a  Carolina  Associated  Press  News 
ow^afew’’  him  since,”  he  said.  ’  matter  of  policy.  Two  of  the  Council  has  appointed  a  commit- 


own  safetv  ”  "'m  since,  ne  saio.  -  - - 

“I’ve  heard  rumbles  he  may  be  commissioners  are  past  presidents  tee  to  confer  with  Governor-eieci 
But  he  believes  that  in  the  fu-  fQQ|jp„  around  with  dope.  Whv  of  the  Press  &  Union  League  Club.  William  B.  Umstead  of  North 
ture  “factual  reports  should  be  is-  ^  ^  a  Carolina  to  try  to  eliminate  ex- 

h^ta^  alinToSls  to^Hernm  """  Municipal  Officers  “dosed”  meetings  during 

he  was  asking  officials  to  attempt  *1  r’*  executive. 

to  put  some  such  system  in  o  ef-  ^e  we  can  help  him.”  Urged  tO  Give  NewS  Holt  McPherson,  editor  of  the 

feet  in  case  of  future  trouble.  ‘ 


Municipal  Officers 
Urged  to  Give  News 


That's  No  Doctor—  ^  “'J 

and  arranged  with  the  Impossible 
Cincinnati — George  Ankermil-  Committee”  of  the  Saints  and  Sin- 
ler,  head  of  the  Times-Star’s  Ba-  to  ease  the  financial  strain, 

tavia  bureau,  was  working  late  in  ^fter  five  weeks  of  rigid  train- 


Lou  Larkin  found  Keeny.  talked  ^9^.  Angeles— Newspapers  and  p„i„t  Enterprise,  was  named 

him  into  a  rehabilitation  program  municipal  officials  are  equally  chairman  of  the  committee.  Al» 
and  arranged  with  the  “Impossible  obliged  to  tdl  the  people  all  the  named  with  him  were  Miles  Wolff 
Committee”  of  the  Saints  and  Sin-  "^ws  that  affects  them,  John  B.  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
ners  to  ease  the  financial  strain.  general  manager  of  the  Robert  Gray  of  the  Fayettevile 

After  five  weeks  of  rieid  train-  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Observer,  Sam  Ragan  of  the  Rei 


his  office.  A  chap  dropped  in  the  Keeny  was  found  ready  for  a  Association,  told  550  municipal  of-  eigh  News  and  Observer  and  Bro- 
office,  complained  of  a  pain  in  ^ing  comeback  against  his  old  op-  hcers  of  the  nation  here  last  week  die  Griffith  of  the  Charlotte  News. 

his  side,  and  asked  George  to  ponent _ ^Tommy  Umeda,  at  Olym-  the  American  Municipal  Con-  in  appointing  the  committ« 

get  busy  and  do  something  about  pj^  Auditorium.  ’  gress.  Claude  Ramsey  of  the  Ashevilk 

it.  Ankermiller  expressed  sym-  series,  “Boxer  vs.  Dope,”  “Take  these  newspapermen  into  Citizen  -  Times,  president  of  tht 

pathy,  but  said  he  had  no  inch-  started  in  the  Mirror  the  day  be-  your  confidence.  It  is  your  respon-  council,  said  that  some  of  the 

nation  to  go  to  jail  for  practicing  fore  the  fight.  sibility  to  do  this.  It  is  our  respon-  newspapers  had  run  across  situa- 

medicine  without  a  license.  Keeny  won!  He  was  knocked  sibility  to  print  the  facts,”  he  ad-  tions  where  they  were  unable  to 

“Well,  if  you’re  not  a  doctor,"  down  once  by  Umeda,  but  came  vised.  “You  may  disagree  with  us,  secure  information  on  actions 

the  man  with  the  pain  in  his  side  back  to  give  him  the  thrashing  of  but  remember,  wc  do  not  make  the  that  were  taken  by  state  boards 

said,  “why  have  you  got  the  win-  his  life.  news — we  print  it  as  it  happens.”  and  commissions. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


‘Unclean  Hands  *  Defense 
No  Good  in  Ad  Rate  Case 


leged  illegal  conduct  of  an  Indiana 
dealer  could  not  legalize  the  un¬ 
lawful  combination  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  combination,  nor  im¬ 
munize  them  against  liability  to 
those  they  injured. 

Two  months  later  in  a  New 
Mexico  case  the  Supreme  Court 
held  the  ancient  maxim  unsound. 

The  District  Court  said; 

“The  publishers’  view,  fully 
spelled  out,  would  mean  that  when 
respective  litigants  are  both  en¬ 
gaged  in  antitrust  violations  the 
wrongful  conduct  of  each  is  a  de¬ 
fense  to  the  other’s  suit,  with  a 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 

An  1N.I  unction  against  the 
Herald-Trihiine,  News,  Post  and 
World  Telegram,  in  New  York 
City,  was  granted  by  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  September,  pro¬ 
hibiting  these  newspapers  from  re¬ 
fusing  to  sell  the  Trebuhs  Realty 
Company,  the  owner  of  15  thea¬ 
ters  leased  by  it  to  independent 
producers,  advertising  space  at  the 
rate  accorded  other  advertisers. 

This  theater  owner  contended 
that  the  advertising  rates  of  these 
newspapers  decreased  in  price  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  space  pur¬ 
chased  by  advertisers  and  that  the 
newspapers  had  conspired  with  the 
lessees  of  this  company  to  sell 
space  to  them  exclusively  at  rates 
refused  this  owner,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  obtaining  the  rates 
available  to  other  advertisers. 

Ancient  Maxim  Involved 
The  theater  owner  invoked  the 
anti-trust  statutes  which  forbid 
discrimination  against  competitors. 

There  is  an  ancient  legal  maxim 
that  might  have  had  its  origin  in 
the,  “He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone,” — 

“He  who  goes  into  equity  must  do 
so  with  clean  hands.” 

A  Delaware  court  said  of  this 
maxim  several  years  ago,  “it  is  a 
rule  that  lays  restrictions  upon 
complainants  and  tells  them  that 
an  appeal  for  relief  to  a  court  of 
conscience  will  not  be  honored  by 
one  who  has  himself  been  guilty 
of  unconscionable  conduct.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  said  also  many  years 
ago,  “A  court  of  equity  acts  only 
as  and  when  conscience  demands 
and  if  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff 
be  offensive  to  the  dictates  of  nat¬ 
ural  justice,  then  whatever  may 
be  the  rights  he  possesses,  he  will 
be  remediless  in  a  court  of 
equity.” 

These  newspapers  in  their  de¬ 
fense  to  this  suit  for  an  injunction 
set  up  this  ancient  maxim,  that 
this  theater  owner  was,  “engaged 
in  a  combination  to  monopolize 
and  control  the  booking  of  plays 
in  legitimate  theaters  in  New  York 
City;  that  this  owner  has  required 
as  a  condition  of  the  leasing  of 
fheir  theaters  that  they  advertise 
in  media  selected  by  the  owner 
and  has  sought  to  compel  and 
CMrce  these  newspapers  to  dis¬ 
criminate  in  their  favor  in  amuse¬ 
ment  advertising  rates.” 

.Modified  by  Supreme  Court 
But  this  defense  of  “unclean 
hands,”  the  Federal  court  pointed 
out,  has  been  greatly  curtailed 
by  two  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  the  al- 
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consequent  dismissal  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  a  stand  off. 

“The  public  interest  is  thus 
caught  in  the  cross  fire  of  wrong¬ 
ful  conduct  by  the  litigants,  with 
both  free  to  continue  their  illegal 
activities  until  such  time  as  the 
Government  shall  intervene.  On 
the  other  hand,  permitting  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  respective  claims 
of  each  of  the  parties,  unburdened 
by  the  defense  of  ‘clean  hands’ 
would,  if  successful,  result  in  a 
judgment  and  decree  against  each 
wrongdoer.” 

■ 

Aid  Yule  Benefit 

Chicago  —  Newspapermen 
helped  to  promote  the  annual  Chi¬ 
cago  Federated  Advertising  Club’s 
benefit  Christmas  party,  Dec.  11, 
for  Off-The-Street  Club,  raising 
upwards  of  $10,000.  Clyde  Staf- 


Ne-w  Group  Controls 
Willoughby  Paper 

Willoughby,  Ohio — J.  B.  Rob¬ 
inson  and  E.  T.  Broderick,  co- 
publishers  of  the  Willoughby 
News-Herald,  a  five-days-a-week 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of 
6,000,  this  week  announced  the 
sale  of  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  newspaper  to  a  Cleveland 
group. 

The  new  corporation  is  headed 
by  Oliver  P.  Bolton,  congressman- 
elect  from  the  11th  Ohio  Congres¬ 
sional  district;  His  associates  are 
E  .T.  Bartlett,  Herbert  K.  Oakes, 
Frank  E.  Bubna  and  Erwin  Mans, 
Jr. 

Messrs.  Broderick  and  Robin¬ 
son,  while  still  maintaining  a 
minority  interest  in  the  paper 
which  they  developed  from  a 
weekly,  have  severed  their  active 
ford,  Chicago  Herald-American .  connection  with  the  publication, 
sports  promotion  manager,  was  Mr.  Maus  has  been  named  as  gen- 
general  chairman.  eral  manager. 
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Why  gamble,  guess  and  experiment  with  press  blanket  quality.^ 
Famous  VULCAN  Blankets  have  been  tested  and  proved  superior, 
year  after  year,  in  the  most  exacting  pressrooms  in  the  country. 

Multiple  billions  of  impressions  of  America’s  leading  newspapers 
are  printed  daily  with  dependable  VULCAN  press  packings. 

For  trouble-free  production ...  longer  runs  without  adjustment... 
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CIRCULATION 


$I-a-Month  Payment  Plan 
Aids  Mail  Subscribers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Two  Inland  newspapers  have 
found  that  mail  subscribers  prefer 
to  pay  on  a  dollar-a-month  basis, 
rather  than  remit  for  an  entire 
year’s  subscription  in  one  install¬ 
ment. 

Accordingly,  they  have  intro¬ 
duced  short  term  mail  rates  of  $1 
a  month  for  eight  or  10  months, 
depending  upon  the  price  of  the 
yearly  mail  subscription.  Higher 
mail  rates  <;an  be  put  into  effect, 
under  such  a  program,  without 
the  subscriber  feeling  the  “pinch,” 
it  was  pointed  out. 

Adds  400  Subscribers 

George  J.  Wise,  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Telephone,  says  his 
paper  added  400  mail  subscribers 
with  such  an  offer.  He  added  that 
the  plan  does  not  entail  a  lot  of 
extra  bookkeeping. 

“We  have  a  set  of  cards,  and 
the  only  work  entailed  is  sending 
out  these  cards  each  month,”  he 
explained.  “We  get  our  retail 
trade  zone  rate.  Some  of  them 
get  tired  of  paying  $1  at  a  time 
and  settle  up  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.” 


The  Herald-Telephone  intro¬ 
duced  the  dollar  -  a  -  month  plan 
after  the  paper  raised  its  mail  rate 
from  $6  to  $8.  When  the  $8  is 
paid  under  the  monthly  payment 
plan,  the  subscriber  then  stops 
paying  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
The  Herald-Telephone  borrowed 
the  idea  from  the  LaPorte  (Ind.) 
Herald- Argus,  which  has  found 
the  plan  has  worked  well,  with 
many  of  the  dollar-a-month  sub¬ 
scribers  renewing  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Similarly,  the  LaCrosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune  has  more  than  half  of  its 
mail  subscriptions  on  a  monthly 
payment  plan — $1  a  month  for  10 
months  and  two  months  free. 

Subscribers  Like  It 

“You'd  be  surprised  how  many 
readers  come  in  and  thank  us,  or 
write  letters,  saying  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  plan  and  that  it  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  subscribe,” 
said  William  T.  Burgess,  Tribune 
publisher. 

“Once  a  year,  usually  in  the 
middle  of  the  Winter  when  the 
farmers  are  staying  at  home  read- 
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ing  more,  we  make  over  the  front 
page,  describing  this  offer,  which 
is  still  our  regular  rate.  We  get 
three  or  four  hundred  new  su’o- 
scribers  that  way  every  year.” 

Mr.  Burgess  said  the  Tribune 
does  not  employ  rural  subscrip¬ 
tion  solicitors.  The  plan  costs 
about  $1  per  subscriber.  “We  send 
out  a  little  card  on  which  we 
mark  their  payments,  and  a  return 
addressed  envelope  goes  with  it,” 
he  explained.  ‘They  put  the  dol¬ 
lar  bill  in  the  envelope  with  the 
card,  and  we  mark  the  payment 
on  the  card  and  it  goes  back  to 
them  the  first  of  the  next  month. 
We  have  the  postage  cost,  but  the 
subscriptions  practically  renew 
themselves.” 

Another  twist  to  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  use  of  credit  cards  by 
the  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune. 
When  that  paper  recently  in¬ 
creased  its  rural  delivery  rate  to 
$7.50  and  its  mail  rate  to  $10,  it 
gave  the  readers  an  opportunity  to 
make  their  subscription  renewals 
on  credit. 

“When  we  sent  out  the  notices 
of  our  rate  increase,  we  included 
a  post  card  for  credit  the  same  as 
those  used  by  the  larger  maga¬ 
zines,”  said  Donald  V.  Schoen- 
wether.  Tribune  business  manager. 
“We  gave  credit  up  to  60  days 
and  asked  the  subscribers  to  mark 
the  card  ‘bill  immediately,’  ‘bill  in 
30  days,’  or  ‘bill  in  60  days.’  ” 

17%  of  6-Day  Inland 
Papers  Now  35c  a  Week 

Seventeen  per  cent  of  Inland 
newspapers  publishing  on  a  six- 
day  basis  are  now  getting  35  cents 
a  week  for  home  delivery  by  city 
carriers,  according  to  a  recent  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  sur¬ 
vey. 

Among  the  177  Inland  papers 
on  a  six-day  basis,  30  reported 
35c  city  carrier  rates;  94  showed 
30c  and  three  have  gone  to  40c 
a  week.  Of  34  five-day-plus-Sun- 
day  papers,  10  reported  30c;  12, 
35c;  and  four,  40c  for  city  carrier 
delivery. 

Of  27  seven-day  papers,  six 
charge  35c:  eight,  40c;  eight,  45c; 
and  one,  60c.  Of  14  five-day  pa¬ 
pers,  nine  charge  25c  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  have  lower  rates. 

Five  cents  is  still  the  most  com¬ 
mon  single  copy  price  for  week¬ 
day  issues  among  Inland  dailies. 
Of  217  newspapers  reporting,  179 
charge  5c;  21  charge  6c  and  17, 
7c.  More  than  half  of  the  Inland 
newspapers  with  Sunday  editions 
reported  single  copy  rates  of  10c. 
Eleven  charge  5c,  nine,  15c,  and 
five,  20c. 

Supermarkets  an  Outlet 

Supermarkets  are  now  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers  in  some  In¬ 
land  cities.  The  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Sentinel  reports  that 
about  10%  of  its  dealer  circula¬ 
tion  sales  are  in  supermarkets  in 
Grand  Junction  and  smaller  towns 
in  the  paper’s  territory. 


Cab  Jelivers  Misses 

The  Ames  (la.)  Tribune  cob- 
tinues  to  use  taxi  cab  delivery  of 
carrier  misses.  Subscribers  are  »• 
sued  a  card  bearing  the  name,  ad¬ 
dress  and  phone  number  of  their 
carrier.  If  they  cannot  contact  the 
boy,  they  are  instructed  to  call 
Yellow  Cab  Company  which 
charges  the  Tribune  the  regular 
fare  for  delivering  each  newspaper 
missed.  Such  a  plan  does  away 
with  having  someone  stay  at  the 
office  for  two  hours  after  papers 
are  delivered. 

Texas  CMs  Elect 

New  officers  of  the  Texas 
Circulation  Managers  Association 
were  recently  chosen  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Houston.  They 
are  Shelton  Hall,  Victoria  Advo¬ 
cate,  succeeding  Trenton  Davis. 
Amarillo  Globe-News;  Sam  Duke, 
Borger  Herald,  first  vicepresident: 
John  Fariss,  Lubbock  Avalanche- 
Journal,  second  vicepresident;  Phil 
Granath,  Austin  American-States- 
man,  convention  secretary;  and  P. 
F.  Fincher,  Austin  American- 
Statesman,  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

New  TCMA  directors  are  H.  E. 
Murphree,  Houston  Chronicle: 
George  Pruitt,  Marshall  News- 
Messenger;  and  Earl  Buell,  Hous¬ 
ton  Press. 

Texans  honored  their  “local 
boy,”  Jack  Calvin,  Houston  Post, 
ICMA  president  and  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  TCMA,  presenting  him 
with  a  pair  of  cowboy  boots.  El 
Paso  was  chosen  as  the  1953  con¬ 
vention  city. 

Easy  to  Get 

Curb  service  is  a  new  circula¬ 
tion  idea  being  tried  by  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  under  the 
supervision  of  Lou  Trupin,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Motorists  can 
pull  up  to  the  curb,  deposit  mon¬ 
ey  in  the  coin  box.  take  a  paper 
without  getting  out  of  the  car. 
Boxes  are  placed  experimentally 
on  the  left  side  of  one-way  streets 
and  on  the  right-hand  lane  of  two- 
way  streets. 

■ 

Unique  Section 
Tells  County  History 

Edinberg,  Tex. — ^The  Daily  Re¬ 
view  has  published  a  56-page 
tabloid  supplement  marking  the 
centennial  of  Hidalgo  County.  The 
cover  pages  are  printed  on  bond 
paper,  inside  pages  on  newsprint 
Every  page  except  the  cover  is  a 
full-page  “reader”  ad  telling  of 
some  phase  of  Hidalgo  County’s 
history  with  appropriate  art 
much  of  it  gathered  from  some 
of  the  county’s  earliest  settlers. 

All  type  was  run  inside  ornate 
oval  frames,  printed  in  reverse  so 
that  every  story  looks  like  an 
1850’s  photograph. 

All  editorial  work  in  the  section 
was  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Hidalgo  County  Centennial 
Writers  Committee  and  the  Junior 
Historians  of  Edinburg. 

Allan  Engleman  is  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Review. 
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Glamor  Clinic 
Draws  4,000 
Pleas  for  Help 

Miami  —  Copy  boys  at  the 
Miami  Herald  received  a  liberal 
education  in  beauty  problems 
when  they  were  drafted  to  help 
handle  the  mail  received  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  Glamor  Clinic. 

More  than  4,000  letters  request¬ 
ing  help  on  beauty  problems  and 
leaflets  poured  in  to  the  Herald’s 
Glamor  Clinic  from  Oct.  19  to 
Dec.  5. 

The  promotion,  supervised  and 
conducted  by  Paula  Clark,  fashion 
and  beauty  editor,  is  the  brain 
child  of  Dorothy  Jurney,  women’s 
editor,  A  similar  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture  carried  by  the  Herald  two 
years  ago  drew  such  good  re¬ 
sponse  that  Mrs.  Jurney  had  long 
planned  to  repeat  it  locally. 

The  Glamor  Clinic,  which  ac¬ 
tually  exists  only  on  paper,  has 
received  hundreds  of  requests 
from  women  who  want  to  pay  for 
the  diagnosis  and  overhauling 
given  to  selected  subjects. 

The  clinic  started  with  one 
subject,  an  overweight  stenogra¬ 
pher  at  the  Herald.  She  was  sent 
to  u  physician,  given  a  diet  and 
told  to  lose  43  pounds.  The  Her¬ 
ald  then  sent  her  to  a  charm 
schotd,  where  she  received  spot 
exercises,  skin  analysis,  hair-styl¬ 
ing  and  lessons  in  walking,  etc. 

After  she  had  lost  20  pounds, 
the  subject  was  outfitted  in  be¬ 
coming  clothes  and  photographed. 
Herald  readers  watched  her 
change  from  a  dowdy  looking 
woman  who  appeared  to  be  over 
40  to  a  youthful  matron. 

When  the  first  story  appeared 
in  the  Herald,  readers  with  prob- 
lenvs  were  invited  to  apply  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Glamoi  Clinic. 

Six  Subjects  Chosen 
Six  subjects,  believed  to  be 
most  representative  of  general 
feminine  problems  were  chosen. 

Although  “Experiment  Martha” 
(first  to  break)  ran  for  12 
days,  the  others  are  broken  into 
a  series  of  10  installments  each. 
The  avalanche  of  mail  has  forced 
Miss  Clark  to  compile  leaflets  on 
hair  and  skin  care,  cosmetics 
used  by  “Martha,”  diets  for  over¬ 
weights  and  underweights.  Cur¬ 
rently  she  is  working  on  a  leaflet 
for  bust-building  and  fanny-sub¬ 
tracting  exercises. 

Each  subject  is  required  to 
bring  a  health  certificate  and  is 
asked  to  sign  a  release  permitting 
use  of  the  pictures.  Fictitious 
names  (Mrs.  Matron.  Mrs.  Lean, 
Miss  Shorty)  are  given  the  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  Herald  pays  for  the  charm 
school  courses  so  that  no  com¬ 
mercials  are  used. 

Miss  Clark  was  unhappy  when 
she  was  forced  to  refuse  an  81- 
year-old’s  request  to  go  through 
fhe  Glamor  Clinic.  The  problem 
was  not  typical,  she  felt. 


Subjects  selected  for  beauty  over¬ 
hauling  are  analyzed  by  Miss 
Paula  Clark  (above)  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  fashion  and  beauty  editor. 

Linotype  Sales 
Of  $9,000,000 
To  Government 

More  than  a  third  of  the  output 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company  in  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30  consisted  of  military  products, 
chiefly  periscopes  and  range  find¬ 
ers  for  the  General  Walker  tanks. 

President  Martin  M.  Reed’s  an¬ 
nual  report  to  stockholders  this 
week  disclosed  the  extent  to  which 
the  Linotype  factory  in  Brooklyn 
and  subsidiary  enterprises  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  defense  effort. 

Net  sales  to  Army  Ordnance 
and  the  Air  Force  totalled  nearly 
$9,000,000.  which  was  a  328  per 
cent  increase  in  government  sales 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Regular  Linotype  sales  were  down 
1 2  per  cent  but  there  was  an  over¬ 
all  increase  of  21  per  cent,  for  a 
total  sales  of  almost  $26,000,000. 

Mr.  Reed  reported  dividend 
payments  of  $1,178,435  and  the 
retention  of  $771,760  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  company’s  57  years, 
he  noted,  stockholders  have  re¬ 
ceived  dividends  totalling  $65,202,- 
634  and  an  earned  surplus  of 
$17,413,081  has  accumulated.  In 
1895  there  were  nine  stockholders; 
today  there  are  3,860. 

Discussing  continuation  of  Lino¬ 
type  research.  Mr.  Reed  declared 
the  matter  of  photocomposing  re¬ 
mains  of  great  interest  to  printers 
and  publishers  but  during  the  past 
year  “no  photographic  device  was 
produced  or  even  proposed  that 
holds  the  promise  of  revolution¬ 
izing  existing  typesetting  methods.” 

Mr.  Reed  reported  a  continuing 
heavy  demand  for  the  Comet, 
both  for  Teletypesetter  operation 
and  for  manual  operation. 

■ 

Subscriptions  Upped 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Home  de¬ 
livered  rates  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News  were  boosted  25 
cents  monthly  effective  Dec.  1. 
The  seven-day  price  is  now  $2,  or 
$1.50  for  either  the  morning  Mer¬ 
cury  or  the  Evening  News.  Single 
copies  remain  at  5c. 


Barth  Reminds 
Press  of  Its  Role  I 
As  Gov't  Censor 

Minneapolis  —  The  American 
press  will  face  a  crucial  test  “when 
the  party  it  has  so  long  supported 
assumes  office”  in  January,  Alan 
Barth,  Washington  Post  editorial 
writer,  said  here  Dec.  5  in  the 
annual  Guild  memorial  lecture. 

That  test,  Mr.  Barth  said,  is 
whether  or  not  the  press  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  role  as  censor  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

In  crediting  U.  S.  newspapers 
with  winning  the  election  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower — but  not  without 
costs  in  prestige  and  independence 
— Mr.  Barth  said,  “If  the  press 
becomes  the  captive — or,  equally 
if  it  becomes  the  captor — of  any 
political  party,  it  eventually  will 
arouse  in  the  opposition  a  demand 
that  it  be  brought  under  some  sort 
of  governmwital  regulation.” 

Vehicle  for  Exploitation 

Mr.  Barth  accused  the  press  of 
presenting  an  inaccurate  picture  of 
the  country  and  its  citizens  in  pre¬ 
election  coverage  by  permitting 
“demagogues”  to  use  the  press  “as 
a  vehicle  for  the  exploitation”  of 
the  nation’s  anxiety  about  Commu¬ 
nist  infiltration. 

The  press,  he  continued,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  exposing  federal  corruption 
but  ignored  “something  much 
worse  and  more  dangerous” — ex¬ 
pansion  of  governmental  power 
and  the  encroachment  of  that  pow¬ 
er  on  traditional  civil  liberties. 

“A  one-party  press  is  dangerous 
enough,  when  its  party  is  out  of 
office.  It  becomes  intolerable  when 
its  party  is  in  power,”  Mr.  Barth 
asserted. 

“For  the  paramount  function  of 
the  press  in  the  American  social 
system  is  censorship  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Indispensable  Function 

“It  was  precisely  in  order  to  en¬ 
able  the  press  to  discharge  this 
indispensable  censorial  function 
that  the  American  people  have 
granted  newspapers  an  immunity  { 
from  governmental  regulation  and 
have  tolerated  a  great  deal  of  irre- 
sponsiblity  on  their  part. 

“Now,  it  happens  that  the  bias 
of  the  press  has  been  on  the  side 
of  its  censorial  function  during  the 
past  two  decades  when  the  political 
party  it  predominantly  supported 
was  out  of  office.  And  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  be  admitted  that  the  press 
has  been  vigorous  enough  in  ex¬ 
posing  venality  in  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  In  fact, 
one  can’t  help  wondering  a  little 
bit  whether  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
press  for  this  kind  of  censorship 
didn’t  have  something  to  do  with 
its  prejudices  and  with  the  fact 
that  this  happened  to  be  an  elec¬ 
tion  year.” 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


O.  K.  to  Depict  Crime; 
Can  Radio  Commit  One? 


By  Jerry  Walker 

On  the  subject  of  censorship 
•of  program  content,  need  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission 
hear  more  than  what  the  special 
(Harris)  Congressional  Committee 
said?  Some  of  the  things  you  see 
and  hear  on  the  air  waves  may  be 
bad,  the  lawmakers  said,  but  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  would  be  far 
worse. 

The  Congressmen  intimated  they 
were  satisfied  to  trust  the  broad¬ 
casters  themselves  with  zippering 
the  plunging  necklines,  de-sudsing 
beer  commercials,  and  arresting 
crime  shows  at  the  kiddie  hour. 

In  effect,  the  broadcasters  have 
full  sanction  to  depict  crime. 
■Whether  they  may  commit  a  crime, 
to  help  their  advertising  sponsors, 
is  another  question  and  that,  by 
coincidence,  went  before  a  three- 
judge  court  in  New  York  on  the 
same  day  the  solons’  report  issued 
from  Washington. 

Four  years  ago  the  FCC  turned 
to  the  judiciary  in  its  effort  to  out¬ 
law  the  fabulous  give-away  shows 
on  radio  under  the  anti-lottery  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Criminal  Code.  The 
'‘Big  Three”  networks — ABC,  CBS 
and  NBC — obtained  an  order  stay¬ 
ing  the  FCC  interference  with  such 
shows  as  “Stop  the  Music”,  etc. 

Expediting  an  Old  Case 

Now,  at  long  last,  the  issue 
came  before  an  “expediting”  fed¬ 
eral  court  and  most  observers 
thought  it  was  rather  academic  and 
moot,  until  FCC’s  general  counsel, 
Benedict  Cottone,  suggested  in  his 
argument  that  some  TV  studio 
give-away  shows  might  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  ban  if  all  of 
the  ramifications  of  audience  selec¬ 
tion  and  prize-giving  were  known. 

The  radio  give-away  show  is 
characterized  by  (1)  prize,  (2) 
chance,  and  (3)  consideration, 
which  are  the  elements  of  a  lottery 
proscribed  by  the  Criminal  Code, 
in  the  view  of  the  FCC.  There¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Cottone  argued,  it  is  a 
crime  in  the  first  place  and  the 
FCC  has  authority  to  deny  licenses 
to  persons  who  continually  violate 
the  law,  and  it  is  a  crime  against 
the  public  to  permit  the  air  waves 
to  be  used  in  such  manner  for  the 
benefit  of  broadcasters  and  adver¬ 
tisers. 

The  basic  “consideration”  in  the 
shows,  Mr.  Cottone  pointed  out, 
is  mass  listening  to  an  advertiser’s 
message.  “You  mean,”  interpolated 
Judge  Edward  Weinfeld,  “a  better 
Hooper  rating.” 

3-\Vay  Attack 

The  networks’  attorneys  divided 
their  attack  into  three  parts.  ABC’s 
George  Turner  made  a  point  of 
the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General 


had  declined  to  prosecute  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  give-away  shows 
in  1940  and  three  years  later  Con¬ 
gress  did  nothing  about  a  proposal 
to  outlaw  them. 

FCC,  he  contended,  is  trying  to 
impose  a  social  philosophy  that 
people  might  put  their  time  to  bet¬ 
ter  use  than  to  listening  to  give¬ 
away  shows.  He  asked  for  judicial 
cognizance  of  the  self-censorship 
in  broadcasting — the  turnoff  knob. 
“The  trouble  with  that,”  com¬ 
mented  Judge  Clark,  “is  that  chil¬ 
dren  never  seem  to  know  the  knob 
is  there.” 

Max  Freund,  for  CBS,  main¬ 
tained  give-away  programs  are  not 
evil  and  there  has  been  no  public 
clamor  against  them.  The  FCC 
presumes,  in  his  view,  to  deprive  a 
broadcaster  of  his  license  though 
he’s  never  adjudged  guilty  in  a 
criminal  court. 

The  heaviest  barrage  was  laid 
down  by  Paul  Williams  for  NBC 
with  a  vigorous  appeal  to  the  court 
to  stop  the  FCC  from  censoring 
program  content,  a  power  specifi¬ 
cally  denied  by  Congress  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Act.  He 
reminded  the  judges  that  the  give¬ 
away  ban  was  adopted  by  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  the  commission,  in  the 
absence  of  a  full  membership. 

Freedom  of  Speech  Pleaded 

Invoking  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  which  extended  protection 
of  the  First  Amendment  to  radio, 
Mr.  Williams  pleaded  that  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  is  “too  precious  to 
have  it  depend  upon  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  language  of  an  FCC  order.” 
He  challenged  the  right  of  the 
commission  to  impose  “previous 
restraint”  by  its  warning  to  a 
broadcaster  that  he  will  lose  his 
license  if  he  conducts  what  the 
agency  considers  to  be  a  lottery. 

Judge  Liebell  interposed  that 
Justice  Frankfurter  had  ruled  it  is 
for  the  FCC  to  police  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  Judge  Weinfeld  remarked 
that  someone  would  be  derelict  in 
duty  if  he  did  not  stop  lotteries  on 
the  air. 

There  appeared  to  be  some 
doubt  in  the  judges’  minds,  how¬ 
ever,  that  give-away  shows  are  lot¬ 
teries  in  the  full  sense  of  the  law. 
To  the  argument  of  the  networks 
that  skill  is  more  involved  than 
chance  in  the  final  selection  of  a 
winner.  Judge  Clark  said  he  won¬ 
dered  about  the  skill  in  answering 
such  a  question  as  “Who  is  buried 
in  Grant’s  Tomb?”  Judge  Wein¬ 
feld  thought  there  must  be  some 
degree  of  skill  there  because  he 
once  heard  a  contestant  miss  on 
that  one. 

And  so,  at  some  distant  date, 


the  give-away  question  of  1940 
will  be  decided  for  the  broadcast¬ 
ers  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

$1,500,000  lor  TV  Outlet 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Const  it  ii- 
tion’s  former  TV  station,'  now 
WLTV,  brought  a  price  of  $1,500,- 
000  in  a  deal  completed  this  week 
by  Howard  E.  Stark,  New  York 
broker,  for  Crosley  Broadcasting 
Company.  The  25  Atlanta  busi¬ 
ness  men,  who  paid  $525,000  for 
the  station  when  the  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers  had  to  dispose  of  it  under 
the  duopoly  order,  spent  about 
$400,000  additional  for  station  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  just  out  of  the  red. 

Notes  With  Interest 
In  new  batch  of  TV  grants,  one 
for  VHF  Channel  1 1  goes  to 
Tribune  Publishing  Company  for 
a  station  at  Tacoma,  Wash,  that 
will  cost  $188,000. 

Jerry  Fitch,  one  time  United 
Press  editor  in  Denver,  is  purchas¬ 
ing  a  49  per  cent  interest  in 
KGLN  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colo. 

Terrence  O’Flaherty,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  radio-TV 
columnist,  replaces  fellow  staffer, 
Joseph  H.  Jackson,  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  George  Foster  Pea¬ 
body  Awards. 

♦  ♦  * 

Two  newspaper  stations,  WCAU- 
TV  (Philadelphia  Bulletin)  and 
WPIX  (New  York  News)  copped 
Sylvania  Awards  for  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  and  baseball  games. 

■ 

Perry  Leaves 
Estate  to  Family 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. — John 
H.  Perry,  Sr.,  71,  publisher  who 
recently  died,  left  his  property  to 
his  widow  and  two  sons,  Farwell 
Perry  and  John  H.  Perry  Jr. 

The  will  gave  control  of  the 
Western  Newspaper  Union  to  Far- 
well  Perry  and  control  of  the 
Metropolis  Co.  and  News  Journal 
Co.,  to  John  H.  Perry,  Jr.  Mr. 
Perry  owned  the  Western  Newspa¬ 
per  Union,  11  daily  and  18  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  in  Florida  and  Ken¬ 
tucky,  four  Florida  radio  stations 
and  extensive  real  estate. 

■ 

2  Hearst  Executives 
Go  to  Boston  Post 

Boston  —  Stanley  Day,  for  15 
years  a  plant  engineer  for  the 
Hearst  general  management,  this 
week  became  the  plant  superin- 
tendant  of  the  Boston  Post.  Mr. 

;  Day  has  been  assistant  production 
1  director  for  Hearst  for  14  years. 

1  Announcement  of  Mr.  Day’s  af¬ 
filiation  with  the  Post  was  made 
!  by  McHenry  Browne,  new  gener- 
1  al  manager. 

James  H.  Davis,  a  20-year  vet- 
:  eran  with  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 

:  News  Post  and  for  five  years  traf- 
1  fic  manager  of  the  A  m  eric  an 
Weekly,  has  also  joined  the  Post 
,  as  assistant  to  the  general  manager. 


Local  Business 
Holds  Control 
In  TV  Plan 

Washington  —  Local  business 
men  in  Madison,  Wis.  would  hold 
the  majority  interest  in  a  news¬ 
paper-affiliated  television  station 
for  which  a  license  was  asked  this 
week. 

This  was  another  new  approach, 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  was  told,  to  the  problem 
of  merging  competing  interests  in 
order  to  expedite  TV  service  un¬ 
der  the  limited  number  of  chan¬ 
nels  available. 

A  week  ago,  the  FCC  received 
a  proposal  of  the  Miami  newspap¬ 
ers  owned  by  John  S.  Knight  and 
James  M.  Cox  to  bring  in  Niles 
Trammell  as  the  controlling  third 
party.  (E  &  P,  Dec.  13,  page  12). 
Earlier,  the  Commission  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  permitting  two 
newspaper  firms  to  jointly  operate 
a  TV  station  at  Elmira,  N.  'Y. 

Madison  Newspapers,  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  Capital  Times 
(evening)  and  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  (morning)  in  the  same 
plant  but  under  entirely  separate 
editorial  management,  listed  itself 
as  minority  stockholder  in  Badger 
Television  Company,  Inc.,  which 
seeks  a  license  for  Channel  3. 

Badger  Broadcasting  Company, 
owned  by  the  newspapers,  and  li¬ 
censee  of  WIBA-AM-FM,  has 
withdrawn  its  application  for 
Channel  3.  Radio  Wisconsin,  Inc., 
in  which  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Evening  Telegram  Company  and 
executives  (Morgan  Murphy  and 
others)  are  the  principals,  also 
seeks  a  license  for  Madison. 

$900,000  Capital 

The  new  Badger  application 
states  that  the  company  is  capital¬ 
ized  at  $900,000  and  plans  to  in¬ 
vest  $547,772  in  the  station.  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  Company  has  subscribed 
for  1,890  shares  of  Class  A  stock 
and  William  T.  Evjue.  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  and  principal  stockholder  in 
the  newspaper,  will  direct  the 
policies  of  the  proposed  TV  sta¬ 
tion. 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  has  subscribed  for  1,110 
shares  of  A  stock,  divided  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Don  Anderson,  900;  J.  Mar¬ 
tin  Wolman,  30;  Adolf  C.  Bolz. 
180. 

Seven  individuals,  none  of  whom 
is  actively  identified  with  the  news- 
1  papers  but  some  of  whom  have 
radio  interests,  share  the  3,0M 
shares  of  B  stock  as  follows:  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Walker,  600;  Arthur 
Towell,  Frank  A.  Jones  and  Paul 
A.  Kayser,  570  each;  Bernhard  A- 
Mautz  and  Louis  Hirzig.  300  each; 
•  and  William  C.  Bolz,  90. 

The  Knight-Cox-Trammell  plan 
■  ran  into  an  obstacle  this  week 
I  when  Mel  Foster  and  Harold 
-  Hoersch,  of  Davenport.  la.,  file'l 
I  an  application  for  the  same  chan- 
t  nel  there.  If  FCC  accepts  it,  a 
.  hearing  would  be  necessitated. 
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^  >>v/es 
I  ^(9  { 


wn  Pi/vVi4c  Rights  Day  to  display  in 

Dili  Xll^XllS  newspapers,  magazines  and  bill- 

r%  TT  1  boards,  to  emphasize  American 

Proaram  UraGCl  liberty  and  freedom. 

_  (8)  That  the  President  of  the 

DV  DGmOyS  United  States,  on  Bill  of  Rights 

*  *  Day,  read  this  legislation  to  all 

An  eight-point  program  to  ac-  the  people, 
quaint  the  public  with  its  heritage 

in  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  offered  Daily's  Quotation 
by  Edward  L.  Bernays.  the  pub-  Test  Recommended 
lie  relations  counsellor,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  Dec.  14  at  St.  Paul’s  Church  A  promotion  sponsored  by  the 
in  Eastchester.  Mount  Vernon,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  is  com- 
».  Y.  mended  to  other  newspapers  for 

The  occasion  was  the  unveiling  ^servance  of  Bill  of  Rights  Day, 
of  a  bronze  plaque  formally  des-  U,  in  a  press  book  issued 

ienating  the  old  Protestant  Episco-  by  the  American  Civi 

pal  Church  as  the  National  Shrine  liberties  Union  _ 

of  the  Bill  of  Rights  under  the  ,  is  how  the  Cleveland  Civu 

National  Park  Service.  Lil^rties  Contest  worked. 

^  T  ,  For  SIX  consecutive  days,  the 

Miss  Zenger  Boden  of  pg^^spaper  devoted  approximately 

Newark,  Del.,  "inth  in  direct  inches  of  space,  in  a  prominent 
descent  from  John  Pe  er  Zenger,  ,o  the  contest,  which  was 

unveiled  the  plaque.  It  was  the  ^ 

fraudulent  election  in  17.V^  on  the  ^  an  ex- 

Eastchester  green  that  led  to 

Zenger’s  imprisonment  for  libel  - 

and  subsequent  acquittal,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  freedom  of  the  press.  )  • 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  last  ex-  Z  ^ 

ecutive  editor  of  the  New  York  /  I  ^ 

World,  accepted  for  Bernard  M.  /  \ 

Baruch  the  1952  award  of  the  )  \  ( 

Bill  of  Rights  Society.  ^ 

Only  ‘A  Aagiie  Feeling'  |  -  ^  {  ' 

In  the  principal  address.  Mr.  .. 

Bernays  said  the  Bill  of  Rights  is,  /v _ ^  r  _ 

to  a  large  part  of  the  public,  only  I  /  .  9 

a  “vague  feeling  for  liberty  and  \ 

equality — a  belief  that  one  may  V 

gather  safely  around  a  soap  box  ^ 

and  that  a  policeman  can’t  come 

into  one  s  home  without  a  search  > 

warrant.”  z 

A  survey  of  public  opinion,  he 
said,  shows  that  only  23  per  cent 
of  the  adults  of  the  country  know  /"'"'jir 

what  the  “rights”  are.  To  arouse  /•  *  t 

in  all  a  courageous  and  inflexible  ^  .if 

determination  never  to  be  de-  /'r 

prived  of  the  rights  and  privileges  /*«  \ 

in  the  first  10  Amendments,  Mr.  |  \ 

Bernays  proposed  I 

In  the  Schools  \  ^ 

( 1 )  That  every  school  room  \ 

contain  a  framed  picture  of  the  f*  » 

Bill  of  Rights  with  a  simple  and  n. 

clear  explanation  of  their  mean-  V'— zZ 

ing.  K  \ 

(2)  That  the  Bill  of  Rights  be  /  \ 

read  once  a  year  from  every  pul-  “"N 

(3)  That  on  Bill  of  Rights  Day 

every  radio  station  broadcast  the  ' 

Bill  of  Rights  at  least  once,  and 
translate  the  Bill  into  every  day 
language. 

(4)  That  every  television  sta¬ 
tion  do  likewise. 

(5)  That  the  great  voluntary 

organizations  be  asked  to  distrib-  _ 

ute  copies  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
their  members  once  a  year.  f  '  \ 

(6)  That  a  motion  picture  com-  I  ^ 

pany  be  empowered  to  make  a  y  ' — ' 

movie  short  dramatizing  the  Bill  N,  J 

of  Rights,  and  that  motion  pic- 
|tire  theatres  be  requested  to  show 
It  on  Bill  of  Rights  Day. 

.  (7)  That  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  harness  the  facilities  of  the 
great  advertisers  of  America  on 
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planatory  note  inviting  entry  in 
the  contest,  two  pictures  of  famous 
figures  in  American  history  were 
run.  Below  each  of  the  pictures 
appeared  a  quotation  by  the  per¬ 
son  depicted,  dealing  with  civil 
liberties.  Contestants  were  re¬ 
quired  to  identify  correctly  the 
person  quoted.  (Quotations  select¬ 
ed  were  those  with  most  relevance 
to  the  state  of  civil  liberties  today 
and  those  most  calculated  to 
provoke  thoughtful  reflection  by 
readers  on  contemporary  civil 
liberties  problems). 

Contestants  were  asked  to  send 
the  names  of  the  12  persons  to 
the  Press,  no  later  than  four  days 
after  the  final  pictures  and  quota¬ 
tions  appeared.  In  addition,  en¬ 
trants  had  to  write,  in  150  words 
or  less,  why  they  believed  civil 
liberties  to  be  more  important 
today  than  ever  before  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history. 

Judges  of  the  letters  were  a 


minister,  an  executive  of  a  com¬ 
munity  welfare  agency,  and  an 
official  chosen  from  the  city  school 
system. 

Within  a  week  after  deadline 
for  entries,  contest  winners  were 
announced.  First  prize  was  $50, 
second  was  $30  and  third  $20.  In 
addition,  the  10  runner-up  letter 
writers  were  awarded  one-year 
memberships  in  the  Cleveland 
Cl.U.  All  prizes  were  donated  by 
the  Cleveland  affiliate  itself.  There 
were  no  other  expenses. 

■ 

Olson  to  Greece 

Evanston  —  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  has  granted  a  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson 
of  the  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  for  the  winter  quarter  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  State  Department  appoint¬ 
ment  to  set  up  a  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  journalism  in  Greece 
and  to  complete  research  on  the 
Greek  and  Italian  press. 
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This  was  JurkoskVs 
Biggest  Assignment 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Frank  Jurkoski.  International 
News  Photos  cameraman  who  ac¬ 
companied  Eisenhower  to  Korea 
as  the  pool  still 
man,  has  sweet 
memories. 

Memories  of 
the  biggest  as- 
signment  he’s 
ever  been  on  — 
one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  in  fact,  that 
any  photographer 
could  cover.  He 
felt  quite  hon¬ 
ored.  of  course, 
to  be  selected  by  Jurkoski 
his  editor,  Ed  Stein,  for  the  job 
after  INP  won  the  draw,  and  he 
was  thrilled  often  during  the  trip. 

Frank  was  telling  about  it  the 
other  day  in  his  office.  He  looks 
well  rested  now  and  he’s  tan  from 
the  Hawaiian  sun.  The  memories 
came  flooding  in. 

“Two  days  after  I  came  back 
from  covering  Ike  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,”  he  said,  “I  heard  we  had 
won  the  pool.  I  had  known  for 
a  week  in  advance  that  1  was 
going,  hut,  like  the  others,  1  didn’t 
know  the  departure  date. 

The  Big  Word 

“At  any  rate,  we  were  given 
the  big  word  on  Nov.  28.  We 
left  the  city  early  the  next  day. 
First  stop,  San  Francisco,  then 
Honolulu,  then  Midway  —  then 
trouble. 

“Trouble  with  one  of  our  en¬ 
gines,  that  is.  We  were  supposed 
to  come  in  at  Iwo  Jima  next  but 
had  to  land  at  Wake.  I  wasn’t 
paying  much  attention  to  anything 
at  the  moment  when  I  happened 
to  look  up  and  notice  that  Bob 
Considine  (INS  writer-columnist) 
was  shooting  his  movie  camera 
out  the  window. 

“I  went  over  to  him  and  asked 
him  what  the  devil  he  was  shoot¬ 
ing.  He  said,  pointing  out  the 
•window,  ‘Look  at  our  fine  feath¬ 
ered  friend  out  there.’  I  looked 
and  saw  that  the  engine  had 
■conked  out.  To  go  along  with 
Bob’s  pun,  ‘feathered’  was  the 
the  right  word.” 

Frank,  41  years  old  and  the 
father  of  three  children  and  the 
winner  of  top  prizes  in  several 
national  photo  contests,  didn’t 
burden  himself  with  too  much  ex¬ 
tra  equipment  for  the  assignment. 

He  carried  a  Speed  Graphic,  a 
Rollei,  2Vi  cases  of  No.  5’s  and 
a  half  case  of  blue  bulbs  for 
color;  50  rolls  of  120  film  for  the 
Rollei  and  six  color  rolls;  two 
speedguns,  with  four  extra  wires; 
a  changing  bag,  one  box  of  bat¬ 
teries,  a  film-pack  adapter  (with  a 
dozen  film  packs),  a  screwdriver 


and  tape.  He  shot  about  500  black 
and  whites  and  about  12  color 
pictures. 

“I  wanted  to  concentrate  on  the 
black  and  whites,  naturally,”  he 
explained.  “1  took  color  just  to 
protect  the  pool.” 

The  Pool 

Once  in  Korea  (they  were  there 
Dec.  3-5),  Frank  had  all  film 
shipped  undeveloped  to  Tokyo, 
where  the  pool  had  been  set  up. 
Max  Desfor  of  the  Associated  was 
in  charge.  Dave  Cicero  of  INP 
and  Ed  Hoffman  of  United  Press 
Newspictures  were  also  there  un¬ 
der  the  arrangement.  Every  night 
Frank  had  the  negatives  he  had 
made  that  day  flown  there. 

“When  we  got  to  Korea,”  Frank 
said,  “we  found  the  correspond¬ 
ents  had  made  up  pools.  It 
worked  this  way.  The  photo  serv¬ 
ices  were  split  up,  and  the  AP 
cameraman  would  cover  Ike  at 
spots  1,  3  and  5,  for  example, 
and  I  would  take  2,  4  and  6,  and 
the  U.P.  man  would  cover  in  sim¬ 
ilar  rotation.  It  was  hedgehop¬ 
ping.  There  was  always  someone 
there  to  meet  him  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  some  spot  in  Korea,  in 
other  words. 

“No  matter  where  it  was,  God 
it  was  cold.  Cold  as  hell.  You 
couldn’t  stand  still  without  your 
feet  freezing.  It  took  me  15  min¬ 
utes  each  morning  to  put  my  win¬ 
ter  gear  on.  The  cold  cut  down 
the  speed  of  the  shutter.  I’d  cock 
the  shutter  and  release  it  with  my 
finger  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 

“I  wore  two  pairs  of  winter- 
weight  gloves,  and  when  I  made 
a  picture  I  removed  the  outer 
glove  on  one  hand,  hurriedly,  and 
replaced  it  just  as  fast  when  I 
was  through.  The  cameras  were 
not  Winterized. 

No  Bad  Ike  Pix 

“The  light  was  beautiful  at  all 
times.  You  couldn’t  ask  for  any¬ 
thing  better.  Nor,  for  that  matter, 
could  you  ask  for  a  better  subject. 
Ike  (with  whom  he  has  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  since  his  nomi¬ 
nation)  is  the  most  sincere  man  I 
ever  met  and  the  most  coopera¬ 
tive. 

“You  just  can’t  make  a  bad  pic¬ 
ture  of  him.  He  knows  you  want 
dupes  and  waits  until  you  change 
bulbs.” 

(Frank,  in  the  diary  he  kept  of 
the  journey,  calls  him  a  “sweet¬ 
heart.”  When  Frank  calls  anyone 
that,  it’s  the  highest  compliment.) 

“The  General  is  always  kidding 
me,”  Frank  continued.  “He’ll 
walk  in  and  say,  ‘Well,  how  are 
you  going  to  arrange  this  shot?’ 
and  smile. 


“When  we  did  the  re-enactment 
at  Mt.  Suribachi,  which  he  was 
only  too  willing  to  do  for  our 
sake,  I  met  him  at  breakfact  that 
morning.  He  looked  over  at  me. 
slowly  shook  his  head,'  grinned 
and  said,  ‘Now  don’t  tell  me.  1 
know  just  what  you’re  going  to 
ask  me  to  do.’ 

“And  away  we  went  to  the  fa¬ 
mous  flag-raising  scene.  He  real¬ 
izes  I’ve  worked  hard  covering 
him  these  last  months  and  sev¬ 
eral  times  has  asked  me  how  much 
weight  I’ve  lost.  He’s  a  terrific 
person.  The  picture  I  like  best 
of  the  whole  trip  was  the  one  1 
made  in  the  ‘Ike-ate-here’  vein.  It 
shows  an  empty  tray — dike’s — with 
a  carbine  resting  nearby.  It  told 
the  story,  I  think,  without  a  per¬ 
son  in  it.” 

Busy  Aboard  Ship 

The  news  blackout  was  lifted 
one  hour  after  the  press  party  left 
Korea  at  8  p.m.,  Dec.  5.  The 
newsmen  were  2-300  miles  out,  on 
their  way  to  Guam,  when  copy 
and  pictures'  were  released  from 
Tokyo.  The,  next  six  days  Frank 
spent  aboard  .<  ship,  enroute  to 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Shiptime,  too,  was  a  busy  ses¬ 
sion,  he  said.  Ike  shot  clay 
pigeons  off  the  fantaik.  VIPs  were 
aboard;  and  the  admiral  ordered 
1,500  prints  of  a  picture  Frank 
made  (copies  of  which  went  to 
all  personnel).  He  had  to  have 
four  arms,  but  at  least  he  was 
warm.  Those  prints,  by  the  way, 
were  run  off  by  a  Navy  darkroom 
man.  Frank’s  pictures  each  night 
were  transmitted  stateside  by 
Navy  facilities. 

As  Frank  ends  his  diary.  “That’s 
it.”  That  and  all  those  wonderful 


Bagasse  Test  Set 

Alexandria,  La.  —  Several 
newspaper  publishers  in  this  area 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  in  a  mill- 
run  of  newsprint  made  from 
bagasse  as  a  forerunner  to  sup¬ 
porting  a  mill  in  the  sugar  belt. 

*  *  * 

A  Cuban  government  agency 
this  week  recommended  official 
assistance  for  the  establishment  of 
a  bagasse  mill  employing  the  de  la 
Roza  process. 


Ackelmire  Hillman 

Ackelmire  Fills 
Hillman's  Post 
In  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis — John  G.  Ackel¬ 
mire  has  been  named  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
after  serving  five  years  as  an  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  on  the  Indianapolis 
Star. 

He  succeeds  John  W.  Hillman 
who  resigned  to  become  executive 
editor  of  the  Evansville  Courier. 

The  resignation  and  appoint¬ 
ment  were  announced  by  C.  Wal¬ 
ter  McCarthy,  editor  of  the  News. 

A  graduate  of  Wabash  College, 
Mr.  Ackelmire  worked  on  the 
Daily  (Ind.)  Clintonian,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  as  reporter  and  city 
editor,  and  after  distinguished 
service  with  the  .Army,  as  copy 
editor  on  the  Indianapolis  News. 

In  1941,  he  helped  organize  and 
direct  the  Office  of  Coordinator  of 
Information  in  Washington,  under 
Maj.  Gen.  William  Donovan. 

Mr.  Hillman  came  to  the  News 
in  1945  as  associate  editor  and  be¬ 
came  director  of  editorial  writers 
in  November,  1946. 

■ 

Alton  Blakeslee  Gets 
Westinghouse  Prize 

Washington — Alton  L.  Blakc>- 
lee,  science  editor  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  is  the  1952  recipient 
of  the  $1,000  Westinghouse 
Award  from  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  won  in  the  news¬ 
paper  division  with  a  series  of 
four  stories  titled  “Visit  to  a  Lab¬ 
oratory,”  published  in  mid-Sep¬ 
tember. 


SCORING  A  BIG  HIT  with  the  hasehall  writers  gathered  at  the 
league  meetings  was  Eugene  Pulliam,  president  of  Phoenix  (Ariz-) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  who  played  host  at  a  press  party.  Left  to  right— 
Carl  Lundquist,  United  Press;  John  Drebinger,  New  York  Time*! 
Mr.  Pulliam;  and  Bill  Beck,  St  Petersbnrg  (Fla.)  Times. 
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8  Westchester  Dailies 
Join  in  A-Bomb  Extra 


This  Is  a  Civil  Defense  Test  Edition 


The  Reporter  Dispatch 

site  Bails 

iThr  $lQniiard-$tar 

The  Daily  Item 

The  Daily  News 

The  Citizen  Register 

_ _ 

Sails  Ci»nt« 

The  Hebaid^atesmas 

By  Theodore  Goetz 

News  Editor.  Westchester  County  Publishers.  Inc. 


Dramatic  realism  was  lent  the 
State-ordered  air  raid  drill  of  Civil 
Defense  forces  in  New  York  City 
and  seven  supportnig  counties 
Dec.  13  by  publication  of  a  com¬ 
bined  test  edition  of  eight  West¬ 
chester  daily  newspapers. 

The  Civil  Defense  test  edition, 
which  said  it  was  that  in  red-ink 
lines  at  top  and  bottom  of  the 
front  page,  was  a  single  sheet  full 
size,  printed  on  both  sides.  The 
back  page  carried  a  six-column 
map  which  showed  Ground  Zero 
at  Boston  Post  Road  and  Southern 
Boulevard  in  the  Bronx,  marked 
with  concentric  circles  delineating 
"total  damage”  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  out,  “severe  damage”  a  mile 
and  a  half  out,  “frame  buildings 
demolished”  two-and-one-half 
miles  out.  “frame  buildings 
wrecked”  four  miles  out  and  “plas¬ 
ter  and  glass  damage”  12  miles 
out  from  the  “atomic  bomb  explo¬ 
sion”  2,500  feet  in  the  air. 

The  12-mile  circle  reached  be¬ 
low  the  southern  tip  of  Manhattan 
Island,  west  beyond  Rutherford, 
N.  J.,  north  to  Scarsdale  and  west 
to  Roslyn  Estates  on  Long  Island. 

‘203,000  killed' 

It  was  assumed  for  the  test  that 
no  other  newspaper  in  New  York 
City,  Long  Island  or  nearby  New 
Jersey  was  able  to  publish  and 
that  only  one  plant  in  Westchester 
was  operating.  The  edition  was 
written  as  a  “second  extra”  issued 
several  hours  after  the  blast.  Two 
ei^t-column  lines  read:  “203,000 
Killed  As  A-Bomb  Hits  Bronx; 
County  Rushing  Aid” 

Deck  heads  read:  “Attack  In¬ 
jures  277,000;  620,000  Are  Home¬ 
less;  Blast  2,500  Feet  High”  on 
the  main  story  supplied  by  New 
York  City  Civil  Defense  public 
information,  and  “Bomb  Dropped 
on  N.  Y.  Spreads  Havoc  to  West¬ 
chester  County”  over  material 
compiled  by  public  information 
volunteers  in  the  Westchester  Civil 
Defense  organization. 

The  copy  was  composed  and 
the  pages  made  up  in  the  plant  of 
the  Reporter  Dispatch  at  White 
Plains.  In  place  of  that  paper’s 
name,  appeared  a  miniature  of  its 
logotype  and  those  of  the  seven 
other  Westchester  dailies,  the 
Daily  Item,  Port  Chester;  the  Citi- 
zen  Register,  Ossining;  the  Daily 
Mount  Vernon;  the  Daily 
simes,  Mamaroneck;  the  Stand- 
ord-Star,  New  Rochelle;  the  Daily 
News,  Tarry  town,  and  the  Herald 
Statesman,  Yonkers. 

At  the  top  of  columns  four  and 
five  was  a  two-column  box  in 
'vfiich  the  Westchester  County  Ex¬ 
ecutive  “called  on”  Westchester 
residents  to  aid  New  York  City. 
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At  the  bottom  of  column  six  bold¬ 
face  lines  urged:  “Volunteer  now! 
Enroll  at  your  local  Civil  Defense 
headquarters.” 

Other  stories  told  how  “Public 
Works  Units  Speeded  to  New 
York”;  “73,000  Reach  Westchester 
from  Blast  Area”;  “No  Danger 
of  Radiation  in  Westchester,  Offi¬ 
cial  Says”;  “WFAS  Airs  Official 
News  Around  Clock.” 

23,000  Copies 

A  press  run  in  advance  printed 
23,000  copies  of  the  single  sheet. 
In  addition  the  pages  were  includ¬ 
ed  inside  in  regular  Saturday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  eight  dailies  of  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers.  The 
single  sheets  were  distributed  5,000 
to  New  York  City  Civil  Defense, 
2,000  to  New  York  State  Civil 
Defense  which  held  some  for  other 
newspapers  in  the  state,  and  5,000 
to  Westchester  County  Civil  De¬ 
fense. 

Then  on  the  “red  alert”  while 
traffic  was  stopped  near  the  New 
York  line,  circulation  men  distrib¬ 
uted  the  sheets  in  cars  and  buses; 
other  circulation  men  handed  out 
copies  in  the  downtown  sections 
of  Yonkers,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
Rochelle  and  White  Plains. 

This  is  typical  of  the  type  of 
joint  publishing  that  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  a  real  emergency,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lt.  Gen.  C.  R.  Huebner, 
Director,  New  York  State  Civil 
Defense  Commission. 

Gen.  Huebner  in  a  press  inter¬ 
view,  following  the  state  CD-or¬ 
dered  New  York  City  training 
exercise,  emphasized  that  the  fact 
that  eight  papers  published  this  so- 
called  emergency  edition  “is  an 
epic  in  Civil  Defense  in  the  United 
States.”  He  said  that  the  paper 
brought  out  the  news  that  was 
needed  in  Civil  Defense,  express¬ 
ing  his  gratitude  to  the  publishers. 

Gen  Huebner  recalled  that  the 
first  so-called  disaster  paper  was 
printed  this  Fall  in  Buffalo,  and 
another  one  was  printed  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  Westchester  edition  was 
the  most  comprehensive. 

■ 

Beg  Your  Pardon 

Merriman  Smith  was  incorrectly 
identified  as  INS  correspondent  in 
the  caption  on  Eisenhower  expedi¬ 
tion  layout  (E  &  P,  Dec.  13,  page 
10).  He  was  the  United  Press  rep¬ 
resentative  on  the  trip. 

■ 

Ad  for  Post  Office 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — A  local  shop¬ 
ping  center  (Cameron  Village) 
group  bought  a  half-page  in  the 
News  and  Observer,  Dec.  14  to 
advertise  the  opening  of  a  Post 
Office  branch. 
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203,000  KILLED  AS  A-BOMB  HITS 
BRONX;  COUNTY  IS  RUSHING  AID 

Bomb  Dropped  on  Attack  lniure8277,00(); 

Spreads  Ha\ oo  to  '  620.000  are  Homeless; 

Westchester  County  i  , Blast  2.500  Feet  High 
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Civil  Defense  test  edition  bearing  the  logotypes  of  eight  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  W'estchester  County.  It  was  puhlislied  in  the  White  Plains 
Reporter  Dispatch  plant. 


NEA  Becomes 
Sole  Owner 
Of  WNR,  Inc. 

Chicago  —  National  Editorial 
Association  has  purchased  the 
stock  of  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  effective  Dec.  1,  it 
was  announced  here  by  C.  W. 
Brown,  Oconomowoc  (Wis.)  En¬ 
terprise,  NEA  president. 

The  purchase  makes  NEA  sole 
owner  of  WT^R.  Formerly,  under 
the  merger  arrangements  of  a  year 
ago,  WT^R  was  owned  by  NEA 
and  American  Press  Association 
on  a  fifty-fifty  basis.  WNR  is  the 
selling  organization  set  up  to  take 
the  place  of  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Service,  an  NEA  subsidiary, 
and  the  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  WNR  is  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  representative  for  weekly 
newspapers  with  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 

Michael  Colesanto,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  WNR,  has  resigned.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  yet  to  be  named. 

Mr.  Colesanto  was  previously 
head  of  the  APA  selling  organiza¬ 
tion. 

An  executive  committee,  to  be 
named  by  NEA,  will  operate  WNR 
for  the  time  being.  Meanwhile, 
Gene  Alleman,  manager  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  and 
representing  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  Inc.,  is  serving  as 
acting  general  manager. 

He  has  designated  Warren 
Grieb,  in  the  New  York  office  of 
WNR.  as  assistant  acting  general 
manager. 

■ 

Mrs.  Shipton  Dies 

Springfield,  Ill. — Mrs.  A.  W. 
Shipton,  wife  of  the  president  of 
Copley  Press,  died  here,  Dec.  12. 
She  married  A.  W.  Shipton,  Illi¬ 
nois  newspaper  publisher,  in  1915. 
She  is  survived  also  by  her  son, 
Grover,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Journal  and  Register. 


Howe's  Paper 
To  Adopt  Format 
Of  9  Columns 

Burlington,  Vt. — T  he  Free 
Press  is  changing  its  format  early 
next  year  from  eight  12-pica  col¬ 
umns  to  nine  llV5-pica  columns, 
using  71-inch  (and  fractional) 
newsprint  rolls. 

David  W.  Howe,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  “we  like  the  nine-column 
makeup  of  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post 
Tribune”  and  he  added  that  the 
nine-column  format  will  permit 
not  only  newsprint  economy  but 
restoration  of  full  press  capacity 
with  many  more  years  of  use.  Mr. 
Howe  is  a  past  president  of  the 
ANPA. 

(The  Toronto  Star  recently  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  adopt  the  nine- 
column  format,  which  is  standard 
in  Australia.  Many  U.  S.  dailies 
are  changing  to  eight  11  Vi -pica 
columns  to  save  newsprint.) 

Some  new  press  equipment  and 
adjustments  will  be  necessary,  Mr. 
Howe  said,  and  wire  service  copy 
will  have  to  be  taped  locally  be¬ 
cause  the  7-point  type  used  by  the 
Free  Press  is  not  cut  for  llVi- 
pica  column  width  on  TTS. 

The  classified  pages,  now  in  nine 
columns,  will  be  changed  to  lO 
columns  of  10  picas-3  points. 

The  new  format  will  be  adopted 
in  February,  when  the  stock  of  64- 
inch  rolls  will  be  exhausted. 

■ 

WNU  Closes  Its 
Buffalo  Branch 

The  Western  Newspaper  Union 
has  closed  its  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
branch,  merging  it  with  the  Cleve¬ 
land  branch,  which  will  cover  that 
territory. 

The  A.  R.  Koehler  Electrotype 
Co.,  Buffalo,  brought  the  newspa¬ 
per  mat  and  stereotype  plant  of 
WNU  at  Buffalo  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  moved  to  the 
Koehler  plant,  which  has  been 
making  printing  plates  for  more 
than  50  years  but  did  not  have 
mat  equipment. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


fore  his  camera  so  it  will  be  plain  J.  B.  Kilgo,  54.  former  circula- 


Wilson  Hicks  Tells 
Why  and  How  Pix  Pull 


and  intelligible  in  his  pictures.  To  tion  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
heighten  the  explanatory  value  of  (N.  C.)  News  and  other  Southern 


his  picture  he  calls  upon  emphasis,  newspapers,  Dec.  8. 

By  judicious  use  of  ticcent  and  <■  •  >; 

stress  with  respect  to  certain  forms  Jqhn  .\.  Ellfrt,  61.  former  re 


in  his  pictures,  he  intensifies  the  porter  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
picture’s  significance  and  mean-  Courier  and  the  Evansville  Press 


WORDS  .\XD  PICTURES. 

tHMluction  to 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellctrd  X*-'*  editorial  words  and  selec- 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York  p^rtner^with'^^vUn  the“  mo^sl 

,  .  ,  ,  .  artistic,  most  reportorial  photo¬ 

camera  by  changing  the  emulsion  grapher 


recently. 


of  his  negative  or  by  inserting  Wilson  Hicks,  now  picture  con- 


C.  F.  Hellfr,  86,  former  nigh' 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Lima  (Ohio)  News,  Dec.  16 


m  'magmation  imagp  not  for  l  ife,  was  for  13  years  ,  e  vs  r 

i>P.  lllu.tr.-.to<l.  ,here.  But.  like  a  painter  he  can  executive  editor.  He  reached  Slavens.  82.  former  uk- 

PiCTiRES  that  report  news  or  have  imagination  Mr.  Hicks  points  picture  editing  up  the  reportorial  f;‘*Ph  editor  of  the  Kansas 

L  Es  mat  report  news  or  choosing  his  vantage  point.  ..p  i  newsroom  exeemive  HHiler  (^1o.  1  Star  and  city  editor  of  the 

auty  or  emotion  bring  about  a  _.  ,  ...  newsroom  executive  ladder.  nec  7 

irriaee  of  words  imnsres  and  Photo  Objectivity  From  being  a  reporter  at  17  on  the  ^  "  • 


PiCTLREs  that  report  news  or 
beauty  or  emotion  bring  about  a 
marriage  of  words,  images,  and 
the  readers'  mind.  It  is  the  secret 


Photo  Objectivity  From  being  a  reporter  at  17  on  the 

“In  choosing  a  stance."'  the  au-  Siulalia  (Mo.)  Capital,  he  moved 


of  photojournalism.  Wilson  Hicks  thor  explains,  “the  photographer  as  a  reporter  to  the  Kansas  City  H\rry  E.  Highes.  57,  CTCuh; 


(Mo.)  Star  after  a  four-year  inter-  tion  manager  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio) 
hide  as  a  student  at  the  llnivorsitv  Journal  and  a  member  of  the 


in  this  richly  illustrated,  philo-  performs  a  mental  act  of  discrimi-  (Mo.)  Star  after  a  four-year  inter-  tion  manager  ot  tne 

sophically  conceived  volume  calls  nation  with  reference  to  external  lude  as  a  student  at  the  University  Journal  and  a  m 

it  fusion.  reality  as  anyone  might  see  it,  and  of  Missouri.  Subsequently  he  be-  papers  staff  for  23 

Photojournalism  at  its  best  Mr.  thereby  he  makes  his  first  move  came  Sunday  editor  and  roto-  *  * 


years,  Dec.  9 


Photojournalism  at  its  best,  Mr. 


Hicks  argues,  brings  almost  in-  toward  interpretation  .  .  .  Journal-  gravure  editor  of  the  Star,  and  Capi.  Chari  es  G.  Dufey,  53. 


stantly  together  words,  action,  istically,  a  photograph  is  objective  later,  feature  and  picture  editor  of  formerly  a  reporter  for  Associated 


mood,  and  what  goes  on  in  the  when  it  does  not  imply  the  pho-  the  .Associated  Press.  From  there  Press,  New  England  newspaper 

mind.  Probably  no  one  knows  tographer’s  individual  opinion  with  he  went  to  Life  in  1937.  and  the  Hearst  organization,  nigti: 

more  about  picture  editing  than  regard  to  the  subject.  A  pho-  managing  editor  of  the  Wa-sltmt 

Wilson  Hicks,  and  his  metaphysical  tograph  may  be  interpretative  in  Times-Herald,  and. 

yet  practical,  how-to  approach  in  that  it  presents  physical  reality  in  recently,  public  informatior 

this  book  after  years  as  Life’s  ex-  the  special  manner,  involving  per-  chief  at  Southern  Allied  Head 

ecutive  editor  nroduces  a  thousht-  sonalitv  and  taste,  in  which  the  quarters  in  Naples,  Dec.  10. 


ecutive  editor  produces  a  thought¬ 


ful,  richly  backgrounded  manual  photographer  looks  upon  it. 


Mrs.  Harry  J.  Borchers,  Sr., 


managing  editor  of  the  W'lj.i/i/ne 
ton  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald,  and. 
more  recently,  public  informatior 
chief  at  Southern  Allied  Head 
quarters  in  Naples,  Dec.  10. 


and  reference.  The  mind  seeks  order.  Yet 

Mind,  memory,  and  emotion  reality  has  little  order.  Where  art 
play  tricks.  Man  confronted  by  a  can  clarify  bewildered  emotion. 


The  mind  seeks  order.  Yet 

i;tti»  tile  New  York  Stm,  Dec.  16. 


bull  neither  sees  all  of  that  event  bring  order  to  the  chaos  of  forms  c..  .■viiienbLi.,  ’ 

nor  remembers  it  in  detail.  About  before  the  eye.  of  thoughts  within  '''’’’'“''1  managing  editor  ^  the 

all  that  registers  is  terror.  It  is  the  the  mind,  or  of  turbulen-e  within  ^7' 

photographer’s  business,  in  such  a  the  heart,  it  communicates  the  '• 

case — in  rare  instances  when  he  is  truth  that  is  beauty.  ♦  ♦  * 

on  the  scene  of  such  an  emotion  Or  take  the  picture  of  emotion  Maurice  J.  Spalding,  78,  a  for- 


'/,  a  lonner  leaiure  writer  10  Alexander  Williams,  58,  pub- 
he  Nesv  York  Sun,  Dec.  16.  former  London  and 

,  T-  ..  -7/-  u  Shanghai  correspondent  for  Ne» 

Joseph  E.  Mitcheli  pJ-  York  newspapers,  Dec.  11. 


on  the  scene  of  such  an  emotion 


— to  fuse  the  action,  facial  expres-  photographed  at  the  wedding  re 
sion.  and  terror.  ception  for  “Bobo”  Sears  Rocke- 

The  F.ditor's  Role  feller  at  Palm  Beach  in  1948.  The 

The  photographer  accomplishes  pictured  facial  expressions  of  Mrs 


Or  take  the  picture  of  emotion  Maurice  J.  Spalding,  78,  a  for- 
photographed  at  the  wedding  re-  mcr  reporter  on  the  New  J  ork 
ception  for  “Bobo”  Sears  Rocke-  Herald  and  the  New  York  Wor'd. 
feller  at  Palm  Beach  in  1948.  The  E^c.  16. 


Mrs.  Bertha  L.  Wise,  87,  treav 
urer  and  former  business  manage 
of  Ihe  Butler  (Pa.)  Eagle,  re 
cently. 


this  by  composition  and  angle;  the  the  Duchess  of  ^  newspaper  reporters  in  the  United 

picture  editor  can  add  immeasur-  Windsor  as  they  appraise  the  bride  States,  ^’c.  11. 

ably  by  cropping,  artistic  captions  make  a  rensmve^  s^^^^^^^  *  *  * 

and  underlines.  Often  photogra-  caption,  mooa  ana  pronaniy  me  ’  *  ♦  *  Iiovii  F  Swain  77  formerl' 

nher  and  editor _ and  the  team  is  hishest  human  interest  news  of  lload  t..  swain,  /  .  . 

pner  and  editor  and  the  team  is  -  occasion  A  reader  could  studv  Harry  Bates,  74,  former  Al-  general  manager  and  head  of  tw 
indispensable^an  achieve  a  re-  tne  occasion  A  reader  cou  d  study  .k.,  a/,..,-  advertisinn  denartment  of  the  Ce 


Mrs.  Maude  E.  McVickeks 
84,  formerly  a  reporter  in  Toledo 
Ohio,  and  one  of  the  first  womer 


♦  *  ♦  Lloyd  E.  Swain,  77.  formerl) 

Harry  Bates,  74,  former  Al-  general  manager  and  head  of  tl* 


prt'ThLT"wo‘idd"reX'ra  Gall*  thrpicTure' for  minutes' with  mind  bany  correspondent  for  the  New  advertising  department  of  the  Ce  | 
port  tnat  would  require  a  uais  ,  ;  working  York  Herald  and  last  surviving  lumbns  (Neb.)  Daily  Telegrivl 


worthy  oi  a  Marcel  Proust  to  ap-  ^nd  irony  working. 


charter  member  of  the  New  York  and  more  recently  part-owner  < 


proximate  with  words -  and  the  A  mood-shot  full  of  latent  theme  Legislative  Correspondents  the  La  Jolla  (Calif.)  Jourtd. 


number  of  words  needed  might  and  thoughtful  impact  is  the  pic-  A„n^;atir>n  n«’c  Ifi 
easily  occupy  more  space  than  the  ture  Mr.  Hicks  includes  of  clouded  ’ 


picture.  Sometimes  the  camera  sees  dusk  over  Hurtgen  Forest  battle- 


more  than  the  photographer. 


field  in  World  War  IT.  It  is  in  it- 


Take  the  picture  reproduced  in  self  a  picture  of  hangable  beauty 
Mr.  Hicks’  volume— the  shot  of  a  —ominous  cloud-repressed  sunset 


Mexican  toreador  being  borne  over  the  corpses  of  straight,  tall, 
shoulder-high  after  his  kill.  Mex-  once  magnificent  trees.  The  lights 


icans  take  their  bull-fighting  seri-  ^re  Rembrandtesque,  the  sky  is 
ously.  Toreadors  strut  into  the  Corot,  and  the  compiosition  is 


arena  on  strewn  roses.  Ecstatic  Hobbema. 
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women  fling  mink  coats  down  to  The  landscape  might  be,  as  Mr. 


be  trod  upon  by  their  heroes.  And  Hicks  points  out,  of  burned-over 
men  carry  bull-fighters  who  par-  trees  in  California.  It  is,  with  the 
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ticularly  please  them  miles  through  caption  however,  macabre  beauty. 


the  streets  of  Mexico  City. 


the  holocaust  —  remains  of  shell 


Pickpockets  take  bull-fighting  fire.  Were  no  caption  possible,  an 
seriously  too.  And  in  this  picture  abandoned  artillery  piece  might  be 


a  boy’s  hand  is  clearly  shown  needed  to  move  the  scene  or  the 
going  into  the  wallet-pocket  of  the  reader  from  California  to  Ger- 
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man  bearing  the  toreador — a  few  many,  from  forest  fire  to  hate-fire. 


feet  from  a  policeman. 


“The  photographer’s  purpose,” 


In  this  picture  the  photographer  Mr.  Hicks  declares,  “is  to  organ- 
has  been  an  interpreter.  He  cannot  ize,  condense  and  define  clearly 


change  what  is  in  front  of  his  and  understandingly  what  is  be- 
60 
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City,  Xew  Jersey.  $17,500.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  Buyer  mu.st  truck.  Dealer,  Box 
.■>041,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Used  Presses 

★  Since  ne\vsj»ai>»rf  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  00*SS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  spe^’ific  n»'cds. 

★  CORRKSrOXOKXrE  invited 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

153.->  S  Paulina  St  Chi.aL-o  111. 


MODEL  B  Duplex  Press,  Serial  Num¬ 
ber  above  060.  AC  Drive,  tabloid 
slitter  attaehment.  late  style  ink  foun¬ 
tain.  Excellent  printer  at  speed  up  to 
5,000  per  hour. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  .Avenue.  I.yndhurst.  N.  J. 

GOSS  4  unit  press  with  color  cylin¬ 
der.  2244"  cut-off.  Metal  pot  and 
liiimp.  Pony  .Autoplate  with  vaeuum 
back. 

E.  G.  RYAN  and  Company 
725  S.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Til. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Used  Presses 

of  every  size  and  description: 


8  PAGE  Duplex  Model  AB 
12  PAGH  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorter  Rotogravure 
32  PAGE  GossStraightline — 23-9/16' 

3  rxiT  Hoe-End  feed  or  substructure 

4  I'XIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — 22%" 

4  UXIT  Scott — 22^4"  Multi  Unit 

6  UN  IT  Hoe  Vertical  Type — 21'  j'’ 
12  UXIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — ^22%" 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
for  large  AM  operation.  Man  selected 
must  a  strong  promoter  with  good 
building  record.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  advancement.  $100  week  salary 
plus  increase  bonus  and  car  allow¬ 
ance.  Tell  us  about  your  experience, 
accomplishments,  employment  record, 
age  and  marital  status.  Reply  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  5004,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELEPHONE  ADVERTISING  soliel- 1  SPORTS  EDITOR,  at  least  one  yest 


tors  to  sell  both  Classified  and  Die-  experience.  Some  gentwal  “owa 
play  for  2  weekly  newspapers  near  daily  column.  Small  Ohio  Daily,  stsu 


New  York  City.  40%  commis^on.  details,  samples,  salary  ex^ctaU^ 


4800,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


earliest  availability.  Box  4/010.  Edit* 
&  Publisher.  


STEREOTYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 


A  PRE.SS  for  every  size  or  budget. 


EXECUTIVE 

CIRCULATION  SALESMAN 
.-IGE  30-40.  Manage,  train  and  develop 
salesmen  in  rural  areas.  Need  execu- 


COMBINATION  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  man  lor  branch  office,  small 


EDITOR  to  assume  duties  latter  pan 
of  January.  Apply  Richard  E.  Beinu, 
General  Manager,  The  Covington  Vii- 
inian,  Covington,  Virginia 


daily.  State  experience  and  salary  1  EDITOR,  leading  semi-weekly,  woa 


expected.  Box  4804,  Editor  A  Pub 


Write  or  wire  your  requirements  for]  ability.  Considerable ‘correspond- 


derful  chance  for  advancement,  youat 
man  preferred.  $65.00  weekly  to  sUn 


compb'te  spet-ifications.  I  while  in  home  office.  Good  salary. 

Df-M  ciiiiikZAM  A  CC^/'SI  Axcr  I  position  to  man  who  can 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  deliver.  Responsibilities  cover  several 


ADVERTISING  MAN  with  ambition  Need  at  once.  News,  El  Campo,  Texu 
and  ability  who  is  ready  to  join  ag-  GENERAL  REPORTER  with  desk  ei- 


50o  Fifth  Avenut».  New*  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 


Stereotype 


FOR  SALE:  25  Stereotype  Chases, 
for  8  column,  in  very  fine  condition; 
No.  1  Ronse  Band  Saw  wtih  AC  mo¬ 
tor  and  accessories.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Inc.,  Box  520,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


states.  We  furnish  car  and  expenses. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with 
circulation  know-how.  Can  wait  thirty 
days. 

HOARD’S  DAIRYMAN 
Circulation  Department 
Port  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


gressive  newspapers.  If  presently  perieuce  fur  old  established  murniif 
stymied  write  us  yonr  story.  We’ll  paper  in  Connecticut.  Box  5019,  E4 


help  you  get  to  the  top.  Box  4803,  |  tor  A  Publisher 
Editor  A  Publisher.  - 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


COMPLETE  PLANTS 


WE  WANT  a  young  man  to  become 
Circulation  Manager  for  a  group  of 
small-town  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Northeast. 

HE  MUST  like  people,  be  friendly, 
courteous,  and  willing  to  get  out  and 
meet  folks  in  their  own  kitchens  and 
backyards  and  talk  their  language. 

HB  MUST  have  the  imagination  to 
create  new  ideas  and  methods  and  he 
must  love  hard  work. 


A  MAJOR 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  DAILY 
has  opening  for  a  thoroughly 
seasoned  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
man  to  handle  key  accounts. 


Excellent  opportunity  to  become 
department  head. 


Box  4835,  Editor  A  Publisher 


FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 
WEEKLY 


MANAGING  EDI’TOR  for  grown; 
EASTERN  daily  (afternoon — 6  dsyij 
below  25,000  circulation.  Must  bate 
thorough  knowledge  of  type  and  lij- 
out.  Must  be  able  to  supervise  persoi- 
nel  and  meet  public,  but  also  must  b< 
a  ’’working  executive.”  Lifetime  po¬ 
sition  with  progressive  management. 
State  experience  and  qualification!  ii 
detail.  Box  5032,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  needs  fsri 
reporter  assisting  state  desk  at  timet. 
Needs  car.  Scale  $97  for  five  yesn. 
Immediate.  Box  5012,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher.  _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  on  15,000  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Need  not  be  fully  experi¬ 
enced.  Send  details,  clippings,  salary 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ment  with  a  long-established  and  grow- 

500  Fifth  .Vvenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  t  a- 

WRITE  full  particulars  regarding 

- ; - - - yourself  in  first  letter.  All  replies 

WANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler-  confidential.  Address,  Box  5021,  Edi- 


THE  JOB  pays  a  salary  and  bonus  WANTS  Advertising  Manager-Sales-  expected,  earliest  available,  to  Mtn- 


and  offers  an  opportunity  for  advance-  Publiaher  chanjcinK  from  small  aging  Editor,  Lafayette  AdvertUer. 


paid  to  14,000  free  diRtribution.  Rare  |  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 


opportunity  for  aggressive,  qualified 
man.  Replies  confidential  to  A.  L.  Car* 


TECHNICAL 

WTRITER-RBSEARCHER 


Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de* 
tails.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


tor  A  Publiaher. 


son,  415  N.E.  31st  Street,  Miami,  xHE  Training  Department  of  Boeit: 

Florida. _  Airplane  Company,  Wichita,  Kanui. 

ADVERTISING  M.4N  —  experienced  needs  writers  with  some  technic^ 
in  producing  and  selling  sound  local  background,  a  good  degree  of  mechiai- 


MODEL  -A  Dunlex  Goss  fiomet  snH  — auvernsing;  auiim  wp  •ttuuui-,,  viu  ™  -. —  ---  --- — -  - 

Goss-CoxO-Type.  ’  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN-  gressive  afternoon  daily;  university 

SAM  s.  PUNTOLILLO  i‘°nV' 

ill  L„dl.„,.l.  S.  J.  In,  lln.,.;  .if,  t.  rn*,\”n.V.°  wMJiS' M  In'!":  E^Xn! 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR,  2  to  1  impras-  50^000™^pulation  State*  mation,  references,  present  earnings,  ment.  Write  Employment 

sion  press  wanted  at  once  or  will  wait  “  etc.  Transcript.  Norman.  Oklahoma.  Boeing  Airplane  Company,  M  ichjU. 

H  t/lfn^ooS  TlTeV\”  e.®l"d^  sfls  ^x  ADVERTISING  Salesman  for  aftlF-  Kansas,  giving  all  details  in  first  let- 

Dlldl^  Diva  4906,  Editor  *  Publisher.  noon  daily.  Good  salary,  pleasant  - — - - - - 

-1  particulars.  -  working  conditions,  paid  vacation,  hos-  WANTED— General  Reporter  with  it 

SUPERVISOR— Male  or  female — for  pitalization.  Chance  for  advancement,  least  two  years’  experience  by  m«^ 

John  a  1?®  eastern  metropolitan  morning  newspa-  Should  be  ambitions,  able  to  furnish  mg  metropolitan  paper  in  upstate 

Star-Beae^”'*h,,  V  ^u®  ^®’’’  be  thoroughly  experienced  references.  Apply  to  Don  Hall,  Daily  York.  Write  full  details 


ClMaWcd  AdwertMiic 


advertising;  some  top  accounts;  pro-  cal  comprehension  and  the  Imack 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 


DUPLEX  tubular,  2  to  1  impres¬ 
sion  press  wanted  at  once  or  will  wait 
until  ready  for  new  installation.  In¬ 
terested  in  good  16  or  24-page  double, 
plate^  .press.  ^Give  full  particulars, 
condition,  serial  number,  if  now  in 


Rowle®;Te“wen^r'‘'“A''h?®h®®,  “'nJ®  rn^-allphase:  ;rciaSsifl"ed’^  o^era^rom 

- y - ewgpapers,  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  have  good  aales  backeronnd.  and  be 


Herald,  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Position  available  January  1. 


WANTED  TO  BUT:  One  cutting  off  <'aP»'>'P  of  snccessfnlly  directing  and 
cylinder  2154''  cut-off,  Ji'  plates.  Box  "listing  telephone  staff  of  anproxi- 


have  good  aales  baekgronnd.  and  be  lina.  Position  available  January  1. 
capable  of  successfully  directing  and  ADVERTISING  SALEiSMAN  for  per- 


encea,  past  experience  and  startm 
salary  to  Box  5009,  Editor  A  Pih 
lisher. 


5015,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


niately  18  girls.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails,  age,  experience,  when  available, 
salary  exneeted.  etc.,  to  Box  5005, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


manent  display  position  on  Ohio’s  WANTED — Young  Woman  for 
Largest  Weekly,  circulation  103,000.  en’s  department  of  midwestern  dsilj 


Experienced  handling  copy,  layout.  Must  have  writing  flair,  know  nwi 


^nfriTTt 


.Above  average  earnings  for  producer. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Write  J.  O, 


some  experience  in  fashions,  foot 
features,  as  well  as  writing  straigii 


Glasser,  Advertising  Manager,  West  news.  Enclose  references  and  expjn- 


Side  News,  2537  Lorain  Ave.,  Oleve 
land  13,  Ohio. 


^  _ ADVFRTTqrvr  MAV  ^'<1®  2537  Lorain  Ave.,  Oleve- 

BUSINBM  MANAGER  for  8.800  dr-  ToT  ove^^l  veTrs  of  ag^  for  _ 

Swner®“  leading  newspaper  in  circulation  and  PROGRESSIVE  Florida  daily  needs 

S7nflt  No  o*  total  advertising  Daily  and  Sunday,  energetic  youne  display  adverHsing 


owner.  Sa.lary  plua  percentage  of 
profit.  No  etock  participation  reonlred. 


leading  newspaper  in  circulation  and 
total  advertising  Daily  and  Sunday, 


A^niiU/r.*  4*^*^  p4fffcIpatl^on  required,  must  have  experience  and  references  salesman  ■'vith  following  qualifications: 

®  '*^7®  and  assume  full  responsibility  of  elas-  d)  “(f®  25-80,  (2)  minimum 


ence  to  Box  5016,  Editor  4  PubliilKi 


&KPORTBR,  mala  or  female.  FM 
experience  preferred,  but  not  reqnm- 
Write  Dally  ^eket,  Bock  Spriift 


•kill,—  -  V,  ana  assume  lull  responsioiiity  oi  eias-  - - - 

neriiaee v®**®®***  ®  *»*  sificd  department.  Box  5006,  Editor  three  years  actual  newspaper  experi- 


Mrience.  Younger  man  preferred. 
Wnte  fully  regarding  experience  and 


referred.  *  Publisher 


ence,  (3)  pleasing  gales  personality, 
(4)  aboTc-average  layout  and  copy 


WANTED — ^Reporter  with  apjrw; 
mately  two  years  experience.  Pmw 


references  to  Box  4821,  Editor  *  Pub-  CAM  for  expanding  daily  in  rapidly  ability,  (5)  good  character,  no  bad 


growing  oil  eenter.  Looking  for  appli-  habits,  (6)  genuine  interest  in  adver- 
ADVERTISUNO  DTREnTnc  •'ant  who  is  now  head  of  progressive  tising  accompanied  by  willingness  m 

ly  versed  in  local  classified  *nd®n«'  department  or  second  in  charge  who  is  work  hard.  Man  selected  must  be  able 
tional  in  competitive  field  ’Fie^llen*  qualified  and  wants  chance  to  sneeeed.  to  furnish  re^renees  on  past  prodiie- 
opportuity  f^r  national  ^  Competitive  experience,  promotional  tion  record.  Rnbmit  complete  resume 

fast-growfng  Western  commnnitv*®Will'  and  managerial  ability  essential.  At-  with  layout  sample  to  R.  P.Richard- 
ing  Tp^y  "toI?au7yTtTmL.^^^^^^^  tractive. saUry  and  bonus  plan  Give  ''’•®''®"‘®" 

correspondence  strictly  confidential  L®"""'®  O'-st  letter.  Casper  Morning  (Florida)  Herald. - 

Box  5043,  Editor  4  Publisher.  Star.  Casper,  Wyoming.  WANTED:  Advertising  man  with 


DhplaY  AdvertMns 


OIROULATION  MANAGER  for  6  000  POSITION  OPEN  for  young,  umbltloni 
dally.  Good  uUry  and  bonus  Write  ‘*‘*7’*^  ylvertising  man.  Layout,  «^y 
Daily  Rocket.  Rock  Springs.  Wyoming  good  ssletmantblp  osaentlal.  Gall 


WANTED:  Advertising  man  with 

about  2  years’  experience,  capable  of 
servicing  accounts  and  making  layonts. 
Donora  (Herald- American)  Pennsyl- 


SALBSM.AN  for  5-day  a.m.  prize-win- 


wAx-rn-F-r, — FT- - ; - -  I  established  aeconnts.  Permanent  ning  paper  in  W’est’s  greatest  sports. 

lu  hlan  for  np-  position  on  5  man  staff,  afternoon  60  area.  Layout,  sales  ability  and  ambi-  I  4830,  Editor  4  Pn 


mately  two  yeara  experience.  Pmw 
one  intb  sporta  alant.  Position  ^ 
open.  Write  full  details  with  startw 
salary  dealred.  Herald-Amerlcan,  lb 

nora,  Penniylyaula. _ _ 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  eip*^ 
enced  writer  to  do  continuity  ■ 
SPARE  TIME  for  dally  and 
comic  adyenture  atrip  drawn  in  (Jl*’® 
land.  Salary  and  erentnal  bonus  ■ 
right  person.  Submit  samples  » 
give  qualifications  in  first  letter,  no 
4829.  Editor  4  Publisher.  ^ 

EDITORIAL  and  feature  writer  te 
morning  newspaper  in  Sonthem  S'; 
England.  Six  nights.  Mnst  bays  ^ 
around  editorial  experience  inelMW 
news  writing,  re-write,  and  ni»»™ 
experience  in  composing  room,  no 


i 


state  New  York  dailies,  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  circulation  fifteen 


year  old  daily  of  above  20,000  clr-  tion  to  progress  necessary  atti 
®.*’'®®*ation  firteen  rniation.  Good  housing.  Sonthem  city.  Salary  plus  commission.  Give  < 
T ‘*j®  and  salary  gs  milet  from  Gulf  coast.  Good  weakly  in  first  letter.  Casper  Morning 

wii?*®  M  ■  ^4“®'^  Republican,  Glovers-  salary  pins  monthly  bonus  and  com-  Casper,  Wyoming. 

Tille.  New  York. _ mission;  Paid  hospltsllsation  Insur- 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  opening  »nce  program,  group  Clyde  Bedell 
soon  on  M-E-S  newspaper  of  70,000  Training  Coarse.  Write  fnlly  about 
in  midwest  city  of  100,000.  New  mod-  self,  references,  etc.,  also  layout  and 
ern  plant,  equipment,  with  fine  person-  copy  samples.  Shelby  L.  Thoma^  Ad- 


fion  to  progress  necessary^  attribute.  OPENING  FOR  good  reporter 
Salary  plus  commission.  Give  details  limited  experience,  preferably  on  !*' 


mission.  Paid  hospltsllsation  insur- _ 

ance  program,  grqnp  Clyde  Bedell  EdHorM 

Training  Coarse.  Write  fnlly  about  ' 

selL  references,  etc.,  also  layout  and  YOUNG  MAN  as  beginner  reporter  on 


lies,  on  fast-growing  weekly  chsis  •  ^ 

snbnrban  New  York.  Send  all  sppH*  A6( 


ble  statistics,  inclnding  salary  c*^';  Pii 
ed,  and  several  cUpt.  Box  4825.  Mar 


small  New  England  daily.  Low  start- 


nel  and  conditions.  Box  5040,  Editor  I  yertising  Manager,  Dothan  Eagle,  I  ing  salary,  good  opportunity.  Write 
4  Publisher  I  Dothan,  Alabama.  Box  5011,  Editor  4  Publisher.  - - - 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  20,  195 


tor  ft  Pnbliiher.  ^ 

REPORTER  —  Beginner  accept^jj^  jj,J 
Westerner  preferred.  The  Enterpn**- 
Livingston,  Montana. 


62 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


“We  wuz  robbed" 

Ul'R  t^OITORS,  attention  drawn  to 
them  by  dynamic  continuinf;  develop¬ 
ment  uf  the  newspaper  have  been 
nceivinK  offers  from  other  papers 
(refused)  and  outside  businesses  (big¬ 
ger  dough  bait  swallowed).  We've  re- 
plsced  managing  editor,  now  need  re¬ 
placement  for  associate  editor  to 
write  easy-reading  editorials  and  cover 
lome  assignments.  RUSH  application. 
Mr.  Patrick.  Evening  Herald,  Hock 
Hill,  South  Carolina. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  as 
issistant  to  public  relations  director 
top  engineering  college  .Metropolitan 
Xtw  York  City  area.  Need  young,  ener- 
{etic  man,  3-4  years’  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  who  can  dig  campus  news,  de- 
relop  features,  $4,200.  Send  resume, 
please.  Box  5000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Research  Analysis 


RESEARCH  DIRECTOR:  Capable 
nan  to  head  up  re.-tearc'h  department 
for  large  midwest  metropolitan  daily. 
Experience  on  newspaper  or  magazine 
research  preferred.  Position  offers 
many  advantages  of  employment  in¬ 
cluding  very  liberal  vacations,  hospi¬ 
talization  insurance,  etc.  Here's  a 
challenge  to  a  man  who  can  deveIo|> 
real  sales  ammunition.  Write  in  full  to 
Box  5020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREIMAN 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
FOR  enterprising  southern  daily,  col¬ 
lege  town  of  30,000.  (No  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion).  This  is  a  permanent  opportunity 
lor  a  man  with  organizational  ability 
lud  capable  of  assuming  full  respon- 
libility.  A  native  southerner  would  be 
happy  in  this  city  where  the  hunting 
and  fishing  is  good.  Send  full  resume 
isd  in  confidence  to:  Box  5026,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


UYOTY^PBRS,  Compositors,  and  Com-  I  5007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


u.tOTYPEKS,  Compositors,  and  Com- 
hiastion  Printers — for  Eastern  News¬ 
paper.  Open  shop,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  extra  benefits.  Supply 
fill  qualifications  to  Box  5031,  Editor 

trsineei.  I  k  Publisher. _ 

advance  I  PROGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  will  provide 
peroanent  job,  two  weeks  vacation, 
mne  Cross,  work  clothes  and  clean¬ 
ing  of  same  in  low  cost  Chesapeake 
Bay  farming  county  to  compositor 
wanting  security  less  pressure,  and 
peace  of  mind.  Write  Paul  Fitzgerald. 
The  Cecil  Whig.  Elkton,  Maryland. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Circulatioa 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 

A  TOP  PLIGHT,  proven  record,  man¬ 
agement  man.  Excellent  references 
from  publishers  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tors  who  will  attest  my  ability.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  by  newspaper  of  pres¬ 
tige  in  150,000  class. 

GOOD  REASON  for  seeking  new  con¬ 
nection.  Desire  directorship  several 
smaller  dailies  or  cirenlation  manage¬ 
ment  of  newspaper  where  resnlts  will 
provide  recognition  and  permanency. 

AVAILABLE  45  to  00  days.  Definitely 
confidential.  Box  4808,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 
PROMOTION  MANAGER 
DO  YOU  NEED  a  Home  Delivery  or 
Promotion  Manager,  who  is  capable 
of  increasing  cirenlation  and  revenue! 
Know  ABC  procednres  and  Little 
Merchant  Plan  Promotion.  Married, 
family  man.  Top  references.  Box  4826, 
Editor  A  Publlsber. 


CIRCUL-ATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed.  over  twenty  years’  experience 
5  to  30,000  class,  complete  knowledge 
-ABC.  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  position  as  assistant.  Middle  age. 
good  health.  Prefer  Bast.  Box  5035, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  24  years’ 
experience  including  every  phase  of 
circulation  w-ork  can  take  complete 
charge  and  produce  increased  circula¬ 
tion  and  revenue.  Prefer  South  or  West. 
Box  5014.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN.  5  years’ 
experience,  all  phases  circulation  in¬ 
cluding  Little  ilerchant,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  as  District  Manager  or  Assistant 
Circulation  Manager  on  larger  paper. 
Prefer  West.  Now  employed.  Write 
Box  5007,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELETYPE  Machinist-Operator  at 
jjee.  Write  or  call  A1  Kigtler,  Herald 
Tribune.  Sarasota,  Florida. 


d  expsn-  |  ^  MEXIHANIOAL 

:>ubliihn  I  JtANTED — Combination  foreman  and 
Boorman  for  small  daily  morning  paper 
IB  Western  Pennsylvania.  'Write  Box 
5®1S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITITATIONS  WANTED 


WNER-EDITOR  of  semi-weekly  in 
England  with  20  years  on  news- 
MWrs  and  in  radio  seeks  executive 
JBb.  Experience  includes  management 
M  55,000  Daily,  Sunday,  FM-AM  Rs- 
•i»; ,  Advertising,  Labor  Relations. 
Baiting,  Writing.  Now  writing  column, 
Mitorials,  news,  selling  on  own  paper. 
“Sferences.  College  education,  wife, 
lour  children.  Available  immediately 
wr  interview.  Box  5022,  Editor  A 
t^nlisher. 

^  MANAGER-BUSINB.SS  mana¬ 
ger  will  well-trained  background.  Now 
the  East,  wishes  to  make  change, 
in  large  community:  prefers  2.5,- 
WO  to  50.000  circulation-type  newspa- 
?*'’•  Could  make  investment.  Box 
■’**5,  Editor  A  ^Wisher. 

CircBl«tk>B 

iOGRESSIVE  Circulation  Man.  11 
^•I't  experience.  Prefer  Cirenlation 
^Bsger  on  small  daily  or  Promotion 
wsnager  on  large  newspaper.  Exeell 
IB  carrier  promotion,  public  relations. 

50.  references.  Box  5034, 
'^'iitor  A  Publisher. 


acceptabb 

Enterprm 


Classified  Advertising 


GOOD  advertising  man,  3fl,  married 
and  2  children,  seeking  CAM  position 
with  paper  using  unrestricted  classi¬ 
fied  display,  interested  in  increasing 
lineage.  Presently  Assistant  C.\M,  20.- 
000  daily,  income  $5,500.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Reason  leaving;  Family  Health. 
Box  5028,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DMplay  AdveriMne 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR;  available 
•January  1st — 100,000  class.  Highly 
experienced,  capable,  aggressive  and 
has  the  “know-how.”  Promotion- 
minded.  Successful  executive.  Loca¬ 
tion  unimportant.  Box  5044,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR,  8&.  maditun  momlug 

daily  wanta  avaniug  paper  opportunity, 
copy  desk,  wire,  maka-up  or  aditorial 
writing.  'Willing  to  mova  anywhara  in 
northeast  or  middia  Atlantic  states. 
Box  4720.  Editor  A  Publishar. 


MATURE  WOMAN — ^Thoroughly  szpe- 
rlenced  editorial-promotion-cTreulation- 
puhlio  ralations  —  wide  contacts  —  I 
seeks  opportunity.  Box  4888.  Editor 
A  Publishar. _ 

BEGINNING  REPORTER^— 26,  eollaga 
grad,  vet,  tome  axperienee,  ready 
now  or  after  Uhriatmaa.  Box  4809, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  with  one  and  half 
years  of  daily  newspaper  experience, 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College  and 
single  wants  general  assignment  job 
to  gain  more  experience. 

'WRITE  or  wire  Scott  Best.  2653 
North  Moreland  Blvd.,  Cleveland  20, 
Ohio  or  phone  Skyline  1-0929,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

COMEDY  WRITER  ~ 

SEEKING  (XJNNECTION 
For  Daily  or  Weakly  Oolnmn 
Box  4811,  Editor  A  Publisher 

REPORTER,  WRITER  with  polish, 
verve.  Just  left  medium  daily  because 
talents  not  used.  Wat  wiUi  large  daily. 
Young,  vet.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box 
Editor  A  Pnblithar. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


bdiiorial 


AVAILABLE  January  1;  woman  re¬ 
porter,  26,  BA  in  Jonrnaliam,  SVk 
years  experience  in  newspaper,  1  year 
in  radio;  juat  returned  from  17 
months  in  Japan  and  Korea.  Contact 
Marjorie  V.  (jobb.  Green  Acres,  RFD, 
Prattville,  Alabama. _ 

RECENT  VET:  Accurate,  thorough, 
young  (24)  reporter.  Six  months’  gen¬ 
eral  aseiniments  top  Florida  daily  he- 
fore  drafted.  Now  draft-proof.  J-grad. 
8  years’  editing  16-page  college  week¬ 
ly.  Know  general  news,  features.  Ex¬ 
pert  music  and  entertainment  fields. 
Top  references.  Car,  travel  anywhere 
if  spot  offers  chance  for  advancement. 
Box  4818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  25,  vet,  single,  car.  7 
years  metropolitan  New  York  City 
dailies.  Like  Florida,  New  England, 
Canada.  Box  4815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEW8HEN,  29.  known 
aviationwise,  seeks  spot.  7  years  re¬ 
porting  on  medium  daily.  Bit  on  desk. 
Prior  stint  with  AP.  spot  news  pix. 
Well  traveled.  Handled  reporting  as¬ 
signments  outside  the  U.  S.  Licensed 
pilot.  Availahle  now.  Single,  B.  J, 
Car,  plane,  camera.  Salary  open.  Box 
4817,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


FOR  RENT  indefinitely — light  feature 
touch — relocate — 3  years  puhlic  rela¬ 
tions  writing  experience — -Korean  vet 
—•23 — 2  years  college — salary— open 
—desires  reporting,  radio  or  TV 
writing.  Write  Box  4903,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


GIRL  REIPORTER— nearly  4  years  all- 
around  experience  on  20,000  daily. 
BA  in  journalism.  Prefer  New  Jersey, 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Box  4912,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


ARMY  SERVICE  finished  for  former 
editor  just  released  from  recall  tour. 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  daily, 
weekly  operation.  Now  seeks  position 
as  managing  editor  of  daily,  editor- 
manager  of  potentially  strong  weekly. 
Top  references.  Prefers  spot  offering 
challenge,  good  opportunity  for  future. 
Married,  32,  college  graduate,  .\vail- 
able  immediately.  Will  go  anywhere. 
Richard  E.  Palmer,  729  Livingston 
Avenue.  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
Phone  76-1244. 


<3OMI0S  MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Administrator  —  artist-writer  —  10 
years  last  position.  Box  5037,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CRAOK  REPORTER — rewrite  man,  5 
years’  top  daily  experience,  all  beats. 
25,  vet,  single.  B.A.  Box  5029,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDI’TOR  REPORTER,  3  years  daily 
experience,  2  years  publicity,  1  year 
radio  news.  Cornell  BA,  25,  married, 
vet.  Handles  camera.  Now  sports  edi¬ 
tor  15,000  southern  daily.  Seeks  post 
eastern  paper  doing  sports  or  general 
news.  Box  5030,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EX-NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  28,  seeks 
part-time  writing  jobs  which  can  be 
handled  from  Jersey  home.  Specializes 
in  features,  personality  pieces.  Clear, 
cogent  writing  guaranteed.  College 

I  graduate.  5  years  general  reporting 
metropolitan  daily.  Box  5003,  Editor 
A  Pnhlisher. 

POSITION  AS  Editor,  up  to  10,000 
circulation  daily.  Prefer  to  locate  in 
Utah.  Idaho  or  Western  Wyoming. 
Twelve  years’  experience  in  public 
relations,  advertising  and  editorial  as 
well  as  composing  room  supervision. 
Editorial  experience  as  reporter  and 
photographer  in  weekly  and  magazine 
field.  Last  two  years  as  editor  of  state¬ 
wide  magazine.  Presently  director  of 
public  relations  for  large  California 
association.  Box  5017,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER.  30,  nine  years’  all-round 
experience,  family  man,  wants  job  in 
Southern  California.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences,  including  last  employer.  R. 
Stanley.  1331  N.  Edgemont,  Los  An- 

geles.  California. _ 

WRITER,  assistant.  35,  LLM,  Jan. 
'53.  Wrote,  edited  National  bi-weekly 
labor  report  2  years.  Seeks  writing 
position  New  York  ares.  Versatile,  re¬ 
search.  Box  5036.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editonal  _ _ 


WIRE  EDITOR,  sports  editor,  police 
reporter,  photographer.  I’ve  done  them 
all.  Seven  years’  experience.  Age  27, 
Go  anywhere.  State  salary  in  reply. 
Box  5018,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WORKING  REPORTER — 29,  married, 
BA,  5  years  on  20,000  AM.  House 
organ  experience.  30  magazine  accept¬ 
ances.  Want  spot  on  PM  sheet,  _  week¬ 
ly  or  magazine.  Box  5010,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  CITY  EDITOR. 
35,  married,  now  holding  top  job  smsll 
daily,  seeks  position  larger  paper.  Ten 
years  top  daily,  wire  service  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  West  Coast,  Gulf  Coaat, 
Florida.  Best  /references.  Box  5042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALES  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 
MAN  available  soon.  Experienced  ^- 
vertising,  syndicates,  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  ink,  advertising  services.  World 
War  II  and  Korea  Naval  Veteran 
Officer.  Will  travel.  Write:  J.  Ahern, 
40  E.  89  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Phone  SHore  Road  8-2615. 


E2322 


PHOTOGRAPHER — 8  yean  newspa¬ 
per,  metropolitan  daily  experience. 
Knews  newspaper  busineis  from  A  to 
Z.  Wants  position  with  newspaper  or 
induatrial  publication.  Box  4827,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  and  dark  room 
worker.  Young,  unmarried  veteran. 
Has  own  equipment.  Write  Box  4918, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotkm — Public  Relatione 


10  YEARS  Newspaper,  win  sarvlea 
experience,  including  administration. 
Seek  public  relations  or  other  chance 
to  develop  greater  potential.  College, 
grad,  married,  age  82.  Box  4821,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher.  _ 


EDITOR 

WITH  sward  winning  newspaper 
background,  now  associate  editor  ot’ 
outstanding  trade  magazine  is  fed  up. 
with  Chicago  housing  and  seeks  what 
have  you,  including  bouse  organ,  else¬ 
where.  Living  conditions  mon  impor¬ 
tant  than  starting  salary.  Completely 
sober,  dependable.  Write  Box  4901,, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

HIGH  class  Special  Edition  organiza 
tion  available  immediately.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Ck)mmission  basis  only.  Not  in¬ 
terested  in  permanent  employment 
with  one  publisher.  There  are  four 
partners  in  this  organization  and  at 
feast  one  of  the  partners  will  supervise 
any  edition  we  might  work.  Drop  us 
a  line  and  you  will  soon  find  we  know 
the  score  and  ran  make  us  both 
money. 

P.  S.  We  realize  yon  must  live  in 
your  community  with  your  subscribers 
and  advertisers  after  we  are  gone.  No. 
eommission  paid  until  you  collect. 

Box  4706 
Editor  A  Publisher 

_ Mcfb— IcaI 

AHENTION 

Cost-Conscious  Publishers 

ARE  YOU  tired  of  alibis!  I^  yon. 
want  action!  I  offer  90-dsy  trial  pe¬ 
riod  to  an  aggressive  publisher  who 
has  need  of  a  capable  head  of  Com¬ 
posing  Boom  or  Production  Manager 
s-ith  modern  know-how  and  ability  to 
organize  and  direct  work  smoothly 
with  money-saving  results.  Union  or 
open  shop.  All  replies  will  be  an- 
swered.  Box  5027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
STEREO — .PRESSROOM  Foreman 
with  20  years’  know-how  and  experi¬ 
ence.  5  years  Delivery  Mailrooms. 
.Some  Composing  Room.  Now  working 
desires  change.  Box  5001,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

We've  been  expecting  someone 
to  protest  about  the  newspaper 
treatment  given  early  this  month 
to  the  George-Christine  Jorgensen 
girl-boy  transformation  story  and 
Frank  Motz.  editor  of  the  Hays 
(Kans.l  Daily  Ne»'s,  has  done  it. 
In  an  editorial  he  wrote:  “News¬ 
papers  which  are  highly  critical 
of  the  wrong-doing  of  others 
should  scrutinize  themselves  occa¬ 
sionally  and  take  account  of  their 
own  shortcomings.  The  sex  story 
.  .  .  gives  them  an  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  re-evaluation  of  what 
is  fit  to  print  and  what  isn't." 

It  was  our  feeling,  as  we  wrote 
Mr.  Motz.  that  there  were  “a  lot 
of  editors  around  the  country  who 
felt  the  same  as  you  did  about 
it,  but  didn’t  put  their  thoughts 
on  paper.” 

Mr.  Motz  said  he  didn’t  “har¬ 
bor  any  ill-will”  against  EAP  but 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  E&P  (Dec. 
6,  page  14)  gave  a  little  too  much 
prominence  to  how  the  sex  con¬ 
version  story  was  uncovered  by 
a  New  York  Daily  News  reporter. 
Using  our  story  as  his  editorial 
theme,  and  quoting  from  it,  he 
wrote: 

“Millions  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  must  have  pondered  what  the 
effect  of  this  publicity  would  be  on 
the  life  of  the  girl  who  is  com¬ 
ing  home  soon;  on  the  lives  of 
her  parents,  relatives  and  friends. 
The  only  result  can  be  humilia¬ 
tion  and  disgrace.  No  good  pur¬ 
pose  can  be  served  by  this  sensa¬ 
tional  story  and  the  New  York 
Daily  News  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  and  all  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  and  all  newspapers  which 
printed  the  story  should  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  Such  jour¬ 
nalistic  partices  are  not  only  un¬ 
ethical,  they  reflect  distinct  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  press  which  osten¬ 
sibly  prides  itself  on  keeping  its 
nose  clean.  Stories  of  this  char¬ 
acter  possibly  have  their  place 
in  newspapers  but  they  should  be 
treated  in  an  entirely  different 
manner.  The  Associated  Press 
has  a  place  for  them  in  its  col¬ 
umns  of  developments  in  the  field 
of  science.  They  never  should  be 
sensationalized.” 

In  his  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Motz 
wrote:  “No  one  had  said  any¬ 
thing  to  me  about  it.  But  re¬ 
sponse  after  the  editorial  ap¬ 
peared  in  last  night’s  paper  was 
surprising.  A  dozen  or  more  came 
to  tell  me  they  thought  that  kind 
of  news  should  have  been  han¬ 
dled  in  a  different  manner.  None 
was  a  religious  fanatic,  none  a 
moralist.  Only  two  were  ‘out¬ 
raged.’  You  may  ascribe  my  ob¬ 
jections  to  provincialism;  or  just 
Kansasism!  I’m  an  old  hand  at 
running  news  fences  and  once  I’d 
have  been  as  zealous  as  the  re¬ 
porter  who  dug  up  the  story — If 
lacking  in  his  ingenuity.  I’m  old 


enough  now  to  know  this  kind  of 
yarn  offends  too  many  people  and 
to  believe  it  is  harmful  to  pub¬ 
lish  sensational  news  just  because 
it  is  sensational.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Reporters  and  editors  will  al¬ 
ways  disagree  on  what  makes  a 
“good”  story  for  their  readers. 
That’s  why  newspapers  are  dif¬ 
ferent  instead  of  being  carbon 
copies  of  each  other. 

In  a  recent  talk  before  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  Richard  H.  Rich, 
president  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  Atlanta,  took  a  look 
“at  the  morals  of  the  people  of 
America  in  19.^2”  and  reported: 

“  1 .  Counterfeiting  is  more  ramp¬ 
ant  today  than  ever  before. 

“2.  Embezzling  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  than  ever  before. 

“3.  Forgery  has  reached  the 
staggering  figure  of  $300  million 
a  year. 

“4.  Tax  evasion  is  fashionable 
(and  our  government  seems  to 
make  it  more  so). 

“5.  Shoplifting  is  greatly  on  the 
increase. 

“6.  Businessmen,  in  order  to 
make  an  extra  dollar,  resort  to  all 
kinds  of  damage  claims,  some  of 
which  are  non-existent. 

“7.  We  find  the  preferred  treat¬ 
ment  we  require  by  corrupting  our 
politicians,  and  then  we  condemn 
the  politician  because  he  is  cor¬ 
rupt.  He  is  corrupt  only  when 
we  in  business  and  we  as  citizens 
make  him  corrupt — when  we  try 
to  ‘grease  his  palm’  to  get  a  spe¬ 
cial  favor  to  which  we  are  not 
entitled.” 

*  *  * 

Then,  in  contrast  to  the  nega¬ 
tive  factors  concerning  public 
thought  and  action,  Mr.  Rich  quo¬ 
ted  from  an  article  by  Fenton  B. 
Turck  called.  “The  American  Ex¬ 
plosion.”  Some  of  the  facts  he  re-‘ 
ported  were: 

“1.  Americans  spent  more  dol¬ 
lars  to  go  to  classical  music  con¬ 
certs  than  to  baseball  games  last 
year,  and  96  per  cent  more  con¬ 
stant  dollars  for  books  than  they 
did  a  decade  before. 

“2.  Americans  increased  their 
annual  use  of  electric  energy  more 
between  1940  and  19.^0  than  in 
the  entire  previous  time  since 
electric  power  has  been  installed 
in  America. 

“3.  The  average  American’s  real 
purchasing  power  was  53  per  cent 
greater  in  1950  than  in  1940;  after 
adjustment  for  the  rise  in  living 
costs,  the  average  workingman’s 
real  wages  were  35  per  cent  higher 
last  year  than  in  1938. 

“4.  In  the  decade  1940-50,  141 
million  people  have  moved  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other,  from  farms  to  industrial 
centers,  from  one  house  to  an¬ 
other. 


“5.  The  average  family  diet  im¬ 
proved  sufficiently  to  help  pro¬ 
duce  children  2-3  inches  taller 
than  children  of  the  same  age  50 
years  ago.  This  food  cost  the 
breadwinner  less  than  half  the 
percentage  of  his  income  he  spent 
in  1900.' 

“6.  Forty-five  percent  more 
Americans  graduated  from  col¬ 
leges  in  1948  than  in  1940. 

“7.  In  America  today,  for  the 
first  lime  in  history,  more  con¬ 
sumers  (54%)  own  their  own 
homes  than  pay  rent. 

“8.  In  a  steel  plant,  it  takes 
5  hours  to  anneal  a  ton  of  strip 
steel — instead  of  120;  in  a  textile 
plant,  an  electronic  device  checks 
dye  color  in  2'/i  minutes — instead 
of  1  Vi  hours. 

“9.  In  the  1940-50  decade,  the 
output  of  petroleum  increased 
more  than  it  had  since  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  oil. 

“10.  In  1947,  38%  more  fac¬ 
tories  employing  52%  more  work¬ 
ers  turned  out  a  dollar  volume  of 
goods  three  times  as  high  as  in 
1939. 

“11.  More  Bibles  were,  pur¬ 
chased  between  1941  and  1951 
than  were  bought  in  the  previous 
40  years.” 

So,  at  this  Christmas-time  1952 
it  might  be  well  for  reporters  and 
editors  to  reflect  a  bit  on  the  posi¬ 
tive  factors  concerning  public 
thought  and  action.  There  are 
many  good  things  to  report  to  the 
community  as  well  as  the  wrong¬ 
ful.  the  sordid,  or  the  sensational. 
■ 

Ne-w  York  Editors 
Deplore  Suppression 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Members  of 
the  New  York  State  Associated 
Press  Association  here  this  week 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  ed¬ 
itors  to  combat  the  use  of  illegal 
and  arbitrary  powers  by  public 
agencies  to  withhold  information. 
Such  practices  continue  on  local 
as  well  as  state  and  national  lev¬ 
els,  the  resolution  noted. 

William  J.  Waters.  Ithaca  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  president.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Thomas  J.  Berrigan,  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls  Gazette.  Hugh  Robert¬ 
son,  Westchester  Newspapers,  was 
elected  vicepresident. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  4— Texas  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  meeting.  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth. 

Jan.  8-10 — National  Editorial 
Association  Mid-Winter  meet¬ 
ing,  McAllister  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Jan.  9-10 — Interstate  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association, 
meeting,  Brunswick  Hotel,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Northeastern 
ANCAM,  meeting,  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston. 

Jan.  12-14  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  news 
desk  seminar.  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  12-14  —  New  York 
Associated  Dailies  and  New 
York  State  Publishers  Assn, 
Winter  meetings.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16-17 —  Wyoming  Press 
Association,  Winter  meeting, 
Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  17 — Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Jan.  21-22  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  meeting,  Sheraton 
Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-24  —  .Alabama  Press 
Association.  82nd  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Thomas  Jefferson  Ho¬ 
tel.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan,  23-24 — North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  Midwinter 
Institute,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  23-24  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Jan.  26-28 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  31  —  Associated  Press 
Newspaper  Members  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  annual  meeting.  Brown 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


For  the  Tourists 

The  century-old  Nassau  Guard 
ian  in  the  Bahamas  added  a  32 
page  tabloid  morning  edition  Dec 
15.  It  is  devoted  chiefly  to  maga 
zine  articles  for  the  tourist  trade 
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silent  night. . .  a  Juthers  thoughts 


It’s  late...  way  past  12.  The  house  is  so 
quiet.  At  that,  we  have  things  finished  pretty 
early  this  year. 

Best  tree  we’ve  ever  had.  The  presents  look 
good.  Graee  makes  pretty  packages.  W'^ish 
we  could  afford  a  bike  for  ronnny.  Maybe 
next  year.  I  guess  a  father  always  wants  to 
give  his  kids  more  than  he  can. 

A  lot  of  things  look  diflFercnt  when  von  have 
a  child.  Like  what  the  school  board  does. 
What  happens  in  W  ashington.  And  the  UN. 

W^ill  he  grow  up  in  a  world  at  peaee  —  or 
at  war?  W’ill  he  be  really  free  —  or  like  the 


children  in  countries  where  the  government 
runs  cver\  thing?  W’hat  is  it  they  say?  “Liberty 
is  every  American’s  birthright.’’ 

A  man  wants  to  gi\c  his  son  the  best  of 
cver\  thing.  A  chance  to  feel  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  To  make  up  his  own  mind  and 
work  out  his  own  life.  No  “isms”  to  worr\ 
him.  And  peace  —  certainly  peace. 

.\  good  world  to  live  in.  that’s  it.  And  part 
of  that  is  up  to  me  and  all  of  ns.  Most  of  all 
—  people  who  have  children.  I'hat  brings  it 
prettv  close  to  the  Christmas  message  ...  a 
Child  makes  all  the  difference. 


AMERICA'S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES* 
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what  advertisers  like  to  get! 


.  .  .  TOP  CIRCULATION  COVERAGE 

IN  A  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
OF  337,105  PEOPLE! 


.  .  .  POPULATION  TOTAL  TRADE  AREA 
—OVER  ONE  MILLION! 


COMPLETE  MERCHANDISING  COOPERATION 
FOR  OUR  ADVERTISERS! 


COVERAGE  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  offers  90%  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Knoxville  ABC  City  Zone  and  20 
thousand  more  total  circulation  each  day  than 
any  newspaper  in  this  market. 

CIRCULATION  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  has  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  102,261,  plus  a  Sunday  circulation  of 
105,826.  Carries  78.6  of  all  exclusive  national 
accounts  . . .  72.5%  of  the  total  national  display 
advertising  ...  at  the  lowest  millines. 

INFLUENCE  .  .  . 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  the  leading 
paper  in  its  trading  area  of  over  one  million 


people,  including  high  family  income  markets 
such  as  Knoxville  and  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee’s 
third  and  fifth  largest  cities. 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  .  .  . 

Knoxville  $5,397,  per  family. 

Oak  Ridge  $6,215,  per  family. 


The  KNOXVILL 


V'  NEWS-SENTIN 


Best  Dam  Market 
Knoxville — Home  of  TV.\ 


NEW  YORK  World-Te/egrom  &  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizen 

CLEVELAND . Prea  CINCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Prett  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ......  News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News  Szntine 

General  Advertising  Department,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DENVER . Rocky  Min.  News  EVANSVILLE . Prea 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald  HOUSTON . Press  | 

MEMPHIS . PresfScimitar  FORT  WORTH . Presi  i 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commercfo/  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . Tribvn*  | 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herald-Post  ) 

Chicogo  Son  Froncitco  Detroit  Cincinnoti  Philodelphio  Dollet  ( 


